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PIlEFACE TP THE ElRST EDITION 

This book is tte fruit of long experience a^j^d reflection. It has 
two fundamental ideas — the study of nature, and the study of 
the psychology of man in health and in disease. , 

To harmonize the aspirations of human nature and the data 
of the sociology of the different hufnan races and the different 
epochs of history, with the results of natural science and the 
laws of mental and sexual evolution which these have revealed 
to us, is a task which haS become more and more necessary at 
the present day. It is our duty tb our ‘descendants to con- 
tribute as far as is in our power to its accomplishment. In 
recognition of the immense progress of education which we owe 
to the sweat, the blood, and often to the martyrdom of our 
predecessors, it behoves us to prepare for our childreif a life 
more happy than ours. 

I am well aware of the disproportion which exists between 
the magnitude of my task and the imperfections of my work. 
I have not been able to study as much as should be done the 
innumerable works which treat of the same subject. Others, 
better versed than myself in the literature of the subject, will 
’ be able later on to fill this regrettable lacuna. I have endeav- 
ored, above all things, to study the question from all points of 
view, in order to avoid the errors which result from any study 
which is made from one point of view only. This is a thing 
which has generally been neglected. 

I must express my thanks to my friend. Professor Mdhaim, 
and especially to my publisher and cousin, S. SleinheU, for the* 
help and excellent advice which they have given me in the 
reyision of my work; also to Professor Boveri, who has been 
kind enough to revise the figures, 1 to 17. , 

Db. a. Forel. 


Chigny*prds Merges (Suiss(“' 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND l^)ITION 

• . , 

The t«xt of the first* edition hfis been revised and corrected, but, 
apart from some points of detail, the subject matter has not 
been changed. The examples at the ciul , of Chapter V (First 
Edition) no longer form a special •appendix; they have been 
included in the parts of the book which specially concern them ; 
some of them have been omitted as being superfluous. 

In the domain with which wo are concc'rned the French pul)lic 
are too much afraid, I think, of crudities^ and of calling things 
by their proper name. By veil(Kl words and by indirc'ct locu- 
tion one may say anything, but I have d(‘(*id('d not to emj)Ioy 
such subterfuges in treating of such a vital social (pu'stion with 
the seriousness thr.t it recjuires. It seems that theri^ a fear 
of young people hearing the sexual (luestion spoken of freely 
and openly; but it is not taken into account tlifit in hiding these 
things under half-understood words oik^ only (excites tluar curi- 
osity, and, owing to thdr b(‘iiig blindfolded, tluy are delivei’c'd 
into the snares and surf)rises of debauchery. 

I cannot better illustrate the (*rror that I have just pointed 
out than by quoting, among several otlu'rs of the same kind, a 
letter which I have received from a young girl, aged 21 yellrs, 
intelligent, virtuous, educated, and well brought up, but with- 
out restraint. 

Having read my book she put several questions to me to which 
I replied. On my part I requested her to tell me frankly: 

(1). If, in her opinion, I had been mistaken in my judgment 
of the sexual psychology of the normal young girl; (2). If my 
book had done her the least harm, moral or otherwise. 

* I begged her to criticise me without i)ity, for I wished above ^ 
all things to be clear on the effect produced by my booTc. This 
is her letter: * 
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I, miisjb thank you for the deep and unalterable* impression 
which youT bool^lias produced on me. I am a young girl of !21 
yeaf’s, and you know how difficult it is for us to see clearly* into 
those natural thii^s which so closely concern us. 1 c{^nnot, 
therefore, thank you^oo much for the calm enlightenment ^hijh 
has been produced in me, and for the jijst and huQia^e Arerds 
which you ^i3Vote to the educ&tion of our '‘sex. hope one day 
to have the goodifortune to f.pply to my children the ideas on 
education with which you have inSpired me.* • 

“You ask me for the impression which your book has made on 
me. It is trufe that^I*am still very young, but I have read much. 
My mother has brought me ^p very freely, so that I can count 
myself among the young girls who are free from prejudice. In 
spite of this, a sort of internal anxiety or false shame has hin- 
dered me from speaking of all the things of which you treat. All 
that I knew I had read in books or derived by instinct. Although 
I knew very well that -my mother would always answer my ques- 
tions I never asked any. 

“ I declare that latterly my mind had been in a state of veri- 
table chaos. I was obsessed and tormented by a fear of every- 
thing of which I was ignorant and some day ought to learn. 
This is why I was anxious to read your book which a friend showed 
me. I will now 'express myself more clearly. • 

“The first chapters were difficult for me, not because I could 
not understand them, but owing to the strange and novel expe- 
rience which the truth made in me wffien plainly and scientifically 
expounded. Wishing to read everything I applied myself to the 
book laboriously. My first impi-ession was that of disgust for all 
hujuan beings and mistrust of everything. But I was soon glad 
to find that I was a very normal young girl, so that this impres- 
sion soon passed away. I was no longer excited over conversa- 
tions which I heard, but took a real interest in them, and I was 
happy to have become acquainted with some one who under- 
stood us young girls. 

^ “I am, therefore, a young girl whose sensations are neither 
cold nor perverse, and I am always rejqiced, in reading your 
book, to see with what truth you describe our sexual impressions. 
Those who maintain that we feel in this way the same as meii 
make me. smile. In your book (“ Hygiene of Marriage," p. 479) 
you Sfy that the idea of marriage awakens in a normal young 
girl a kind of anguish and disgust, and that this feeling disap-* 
pears as soon as she has found some pne whom she loves. This 
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is extremely true and well observed. I am ip complete agree- 
ment with a friend with whom I have oftJn discaissed your bpok; ^ 
we young girls are very little attracted by the purely sexual side 
of marriage, and we should prefer to see chil8ren come into the 
wiDrHJ by some other way than that ordained by Nature. This 
will* perhaps, make ^j^)U laugh. However, I thiirk you will un- 
derstand my feelings. , \ * 

When I hatl finished reading your boo]^ I became absolutely 
tranqdil, and my ideas were enlightened. It goes without saying 
that it is no longer possible for me to lie ingenuous, but I should 
like to know what one gains by such naivety. It is very easy to 
be innocent when one knows nothing, and this 4s of no account. 

I never thought for a moment to find your book immoral, and 
that is why I do not think you have done me any harm. Excuse 
me for having written at^such length, but I could not abbreviate 
when dealing with such serious qpestion.” 

The author of this letter has, at my request, authorized me 
to publish it anonymously. 1 think that the candor, the loy- 
alty and the maturity of judgment of the sentiments expressed 
by this young gir- are of much more value and are mifch more 
healthy than all the prudishness and false shame of our con- 
ventional morality. 

Dk. a. Forel. 

Chigny prds Moiges (Suisse). 
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THE SEXDAL QUES’TION 

• » 

INTRODUCTION • 

My object is to* study the sexyal question under all its aspects: 
scientific, ethnological, pathological and social, and to seek the 
best solution of the numerous problems conne'ited with it. 
Unfortunately, in publications dealing with* this subject, eroti- 
cism usually plays a considerable pirt, and it is difficult for an 
author to abstract himself from this, for it is reflected uikjoii- 
sciously in his thoughts. As all sentiment, more or less, warj^s 
judgment, it is the duty of scientific criticism to eliminate ejoti- 
cism in order to be exact and impartial. ' We shall, therefore, 
do all that is possible to free ourseiv(\s from it in the course of 
the present study. 

The sexual question is of fundamental importance for hu- 
manity, whos('. hap ‘ mess and well-being depend largely*on the 
best solution of this imj)ortant problem. In dealing with such 
a delicate subject I shall endeavor to avoid narrow-inindc^dness 
and prejudice; 1 shall avoid tiresome quotations, and shall only 
employ technical terms when m^cessary, as they ratluT interfere 
with the comprehension of the subject. I shall take care to 
explain all those which appear to me indispensable. 

My opinions on the sexual cpicstion arc based, on the cue 
hand, on my scientific study of the human brain, and on the 
other hand on the long personal experience of an alienist who 
has devoted himself almost as much to normal mentality and 
questions of social hygiene as to pathological mentality. I 
have, however, been obliged to rely on the fundamental work of 
Westermark with regard to ethnology, this subject being strange* 
to me. Concerning sfexual psycho-pathology I have followed 
thp classification of Krafft-Ebing, 

The sexual question is extraordinarily complex, and we can- 
not expect to find a simple solution for it as we can for the 
questions of alcoholism, slavery, torture, etc. The latter are 
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solved ill .one wml — Jiupprcssion. Suppression of slavery fyid 
torfure; sujipression of the usa^c of alcoholic drinks. We are 
concerned here with uhjciis artificially produced and pres(irved 
in human society; •ulcers which must be simply extirpated. 
Their suppri'ssion .is notlnng but beiuificial, since, far*{r^m 
Ixiing conngf^TUid with the; nornial conditions of hipiian existence, 
th(;y place it in peiil. S(;xiial instinct and sentiment, on the 
contrary, have th(*ir roots in life itself; *thcy are intknately 
l)Ound up wiyi humapity, and therfc'fore rcciuire quite a different 
trc'atment. Jhit human society has guided them into false and 
pernicious ways. It is im]^)rtant to tiii*n them from these in 
ord(;r to trarKpiilize and regulate their course by damming 
them up and canalizing them. 

The fundanu'iital axiom of the scxftal ciuestion is as follows; 

With man, as ivith all Ifinng heing^, the constant object of all 
sexual function, and consequently of sexual love, is the reproduce 
tion of the species » It is therefore nec('ssary to treat the question 
from the point of vi(iw of the natural sciences, physiology, psy- 
chology and socioloj^y. This has already been dom; more than 
once, but usually in erudite treatises which only look uf)on one 
side of the question; or, on the other hand, in a superficial and 
often frivolous manner. 

To ensure happiness, humanity should desire to reproduce 
itself ill a manner which elc;vat(\s prognvssively all the physical 
and mental facultic's of man, with ix^gard to lu'alth and bodily 
st^*eiigth, as much as to sentinuMit, intelligence, will, creative • 
imagination, love of work, joy of living, and the sentiment of 
social solid M.rity. Kveiy attempt made to solve the sexual 
(lueslion should, th(T(;fore, be directed toward the future and 
toward the happiness of our descendants. 

It Requires much disinterest(*dness to attempt seriously any 
•sexual reform. But, as the human subject is by nature ex- 
tremely weak, a» his views are limit .'d, (Specially in the matter 
which concerns us, it is absolutely necessary, if we would avoid 
Utopia^ to adapt the fundamental aim of sexual union to hap- 
piness and joy, even to the natural weakness of man. 

The fundamental difficulty of the problem lies in the liecessit^ 
for such an adaptation, and this difficulty requires us to make 
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a cljan sweep of prejudices, traditions ancj prudery. lt*is fhis 
which we wish to attempt. * ^ • 

Considered from an exalted point of view, swual life is beau- 
tiful ^*well as good. What there is in it* which is shameful 
and^ yrfamous is the obscenity and ignominy caused by the 
coarse passions of cgoisni and folly 'allied witli ignorance, erotic 
curiosity and mystic superstition, pften co|nbined with social 
narcotic, intoxication and cerebral anomalies. 

We shall divide our subjeeji into nini^tec;n chapters. Chap- 
ters I to VII deal with the natural history and psychology of 
sexual life; Chapter VIII with its pathology, and Cha]>ters IX 
to XVIII with its social role, that is to say, its connection with 
the different domains of human social life. 



CHAFrafl I 

THE RErnODUCTION OF LIWNG BEINGfS 
• • 

History of the Gei'ni\ — Cell-dit^ion — Pnrthennr/^mesis — Conpiga- 
Hon — Mneme — Emhryologicxil Development — Difference of the 
Sexes — Castration — Ilerma'Qhrodism — Heredity — Blasto- 
phthorm. 

A GENERAL law of orgaiiic lif(^ decrees that every living indi- 
vidual is gradually transformed in the course of a cycle which is 
called individual life, and which teriniuates with death, that is 
by the dcjstruction of th() greater j^art of the organism. It then 
becomes inert matter, and the germinative cejlls alone of all its 
parts continue its life under certain conditions. 

The Cells ; Protoplasm. The Nucleus. — Since the time of 
Schwann (1830) it is agreed that the cell is the most simple 
morpfiological elenxnit which is capable of living. Among the 
lower organisms this element constitutc^s the entire in^lividual. 
There is no doubt that tlu^ cell is already a thing of high organi- 
zation. It is form(;d of infinitely small elements of very different 
value and chemical constitution, which form what is called 
protoplasm or the cell-substamic. But these infinitely small 
elements arc so far absolutely unknown. It is in them that must 
fee sought the change from inanimate matter, that is the chemi- 
cal molecule, to living matter, a change which was formerly be- 
lieved to lie in the protoplasm itself, before its complicated 
structure was known. We need not concern ourselves here with 
this question which remains an open one. 

Life being established, the cell remains its only known con- 
stant element. The cell is composed of protoplasm which 
contains a rouflded nucleus formeu of \ 1 ucleo-plas 7 na. The nu- 
cleus is the most important part of the cell, and governs its Jife. 

CeM-division. — ^The lowest unicellular organisms, as each cell 
of«a multicellular organism- reproduce themselves ly division 
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, or fission. Each cell originates from another cc^II in theTolI&w- 
ing manner; the cell dividers in the center as welt ns its nucleus, 
and in this way forms two cells which grow absorbing by 
endosmdsis (filtration) the nulritive juices which surround them. 
Dei>th or destruction of the cell is therefore death of the entire 
organism when this is hnicellulai*. • But it has been previously ' 
reproduced. . ^ * 

We fipd here already the special and fundamental act of con- 
jugation, that is the fusion of two cells into one, which serves to 
strengthen reproduction. This act, common to all living things 
including man, shows us that continuation of life is only possible 
when from time to time different elements, that is elements 
which have been exposed to diffenmt influence's, combine to- 
gether. If this conjugation is preveiiited and life is allowed to 
continue indefinitely by means of fission or by budding {vide 
infra), there rcvsults a progre^ssive weakening and dc'generation 
which leads to the disappearance of the whole group thus repro- 
duced. 

It is necessary to e xplain here the results of recent scientific 
work on the intimate phenomc'na of cell-division, for tiny are 
closcily allied to those of fecundation. 

The nucleus of an ordinary cell presents itself in the form of a 
nearly spherical vesicle. Dc'licate methods of staining have 
shown that the nucleus encloses several round nuchiolar corpus- 
cles, and also a reticulum which is attached to its membrane and 
spreads through its whole substance. The liquid part of the 
nucleus fills the mi'shes of this reticular tissue, which stains 
easily and for this reason is named chromatin. The phenomena 
of cell division in well-developed cells with nuclei is termed 
mitosis. Certain lower forms of cells exist in which the nucleus 
is not well differentiated. Mitosis begins in the nucleus (Plate 
I). Figure 1 represents the cell before division has commenced, 
In the protoplasm, by the side of the nucleus, is formed a small 
corpuscle (c) which is called the centrosome. The nucleus itself 
is iharked 6. When the cell commences to divide, the meshes 
of the network of chromatin contract and the centrosornc di- 
vides intoitwo parts (Fig. 2). Shortly afterward the particles of 
chromatin concentrate in the form of convoluted rods called 
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chromosqjnes (Ftgs. 5 and 4). The number of these vjiries 
according ^ to fhe species of organism, but remains constant 
for each animator vegetable species. At the same time the 
two centrosomes separate from each other on each side ,of the 
nucleus. The chromosomes then become shorter and •thicker 
while the nucleus is completely dissolved in tl\e protoplasm of 
the cell, and its mejnbrane disappears (Fig. 4).« 

Directly afterwards the chromosomes arrange themselves regu- 
larly in lin^, like spldiers at drilj, following one of the larger 
diameters of the •cell, and forming a barrier between the two 
centrosomes (Fig. 5). EaKih of the chromosoiiics then divides 
into two parallel halves of equal thickness (Fig. 6). 

Figures 3 and 4 show that, while these changes are being pro- 
duc(^d, each of the two centrosomes •is surrounded by stellate 
rays. Some of these rayff ex tending in the direction of the chro- 
mosomes, become attached to one of their extremities and draw 
it toward the cornisponding centrosoine (Fig. 7). Thus around 
each centrosoine are grouped as many chromosomes as the 
mother cell possesscnl itself (Fig. 8). Simultaneously, the cell 
enlarges and its protoplasm commences to become indented at 
each end of the diametfT previously formed by the chromosomes. 
From this momemt the iiucle^ar liquid concentrates itself around 
each of tlui groups of chromosomes, the rays disappear and the 
cell dividers into two halves, each containing a group of chromo- 
somes (Fig. 9); the indentation increases so as to form a par- 
tition across the protoplasm. The chromosomes then form a 
new meshwork of nuclear clu’omatin, and we have then two cells 
each with a nucleus and a centrosoine like the mother cell 
(Fig. 10). 

This is what takes placcj in the reproduction of all cells of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. In the simplest unicellular 
organisms which are known fission constitutes the only means 
of reproductiorv In the complica'^cd organisms of the higher 
plants and animals each cell divides in the manner indicated 
abovg, both in the embryonic period and later on during the 
development of each of the organs which forms the organism. 
This fact shows more than any other the intimate relationship 
which connects all living organisms^. The most remarkable thing, 
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• perhaps, is the almost mathematical division of the chropiosofties 

into t\yo halves, a division which results in the^cciual distrilAi- 
tion of their substance through the whole orgfwiism. We shall 
return tq this point later on. • 

RepA)ductipn by Budding. Parthenogenesis. In the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms the higher organisms become more* 
and more com|ilicatod. They ara no longer composed of a 
single cell, but of an increasing number of thesci ccills combined 
in a whole, of which each part, adapted for^a sjiecial purpose, is 
itself formed of cells, differentiated as much by their organic 
form as by their chemical and physical constitution. In this 
way, in plants, are formed the leaves, (lowers, buds, branches, 
trunk, bark, etc.; and in animals the skin, intestine, glands, 
blood, musclijs, nerv(\s, bnlin, sense organs, etc. In spite of the 
great complication of the divers livirl?; mul(ic(‘lluhir organisms, 
one often finds among them tlu^ j)ow(^r of reproduction by 
fission or by budding. In certain animals and plants, groujis 
of cells v(‘g(^tate in buds which separab*, from the body later on 
and form a new individual; this occurs among the i)oly^)i and 
plants with l)ulbs, etc. One can (W(jn form a trei^ l^y nutans of 
a cutting. Ants and bees, which have not been fecundated, 
are capable of laying eggs which develop by parllienogcncMn 
(virgin parturition) and become completcj individuals. But 
these degeiUTate and disapp(?ar if reproduction by partlujiio- 
genesis or budding is continued during several g(*nerations. 

* Among the higher animals, the vertebrates and man, there is 
no rciproduction without conjugation; no parthenogenesis or 
budding. So far as we have studied the qu(»stion we see in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms sexual n^production, or conju- 
gation, as a sine qua non for the indefinite continuation of life. 

The Sexual Glands. The Embryo. However complicaU'd the 
organism, it always possesses a special organ, the c(‘lls of which, » 
all of the same form, ^re reserved for the rcqiroduction of the 
sppeies and especially for conjugation. The cells of these or- 
gans, called sexual glands, have the power of re[)roducing them- 
selves so that they reconstruct the whohj individual (the type 
of the s{)ecics) from which they arose, in an almost identical 
form, by conjugation (somptimes also, for a certain time, by 
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parthenogenesis) under certain fixed conditions as soon as they 
leave its body. We can thus say with Weisynann, spijaking 
philosophically, that these germinal cells continue the, life of 
their parents, so th&t in rpality death only destroys pait ©f Jthe 
individual, namely, that which has beep specially* adapted for 
certain exclusively individual ends. Each indi\idual, therefore, 
continues to live in^his descend^ts. ^ • 

The germinal c(^ll divides into a number of cells called*cmbry- 
onic, which J)ecomerdilTerentiated» into layers or groups which 
later on form the different organs of the body. The embryonic 
period is the name given*" to the period between the exit of 
the germinal coll from the maternal body and the final complete 
development which it acquires in becoming the adult individual. 
During this pei’iod the organism unclergoes the most singular 
metaniorphoscjs. In certain cases it forms a fn^o embryo which 
appears to be complete, having a si)ecial form and mode of life, 
but which finally becomes transformed into an entirely different 
sexual individual. Thus from the egg of a butterfly there first 
emergbs a caterpillar, which lives and grows for some time, then 
changes to a chrysalis and finally to a butterfly. The cater- 
pillar and the chrysalis belong to the embryonic period. During 
this pc'riod every animal reproduces in an abbreviated manner 
certain forms which resemble more or less thosii through which 
its ancestors have passed. The cateri)illai*, for example, re- 
sembles tlie worm which is the ancestor of the insects. Haeckel 
q^lls this the fundanienial biogenetic law. We arc not concerned* 
here with embryology, and will content ourselves with some of 
the main points. 

Germinal Cells. Hermaphrodites. We now come to conju- 
gation. In order to avoid complications we will leave aside 
plants and speak only of animals. Among multicellular ani- 
• mals, sometimes in the same individual, sometimes in different 
individuals, occua? two kinds of sexual glahds, each containing one 
kind of cells — the male cells and the female cells. When bpth 
kinds ^j)f sexual glands occur in the same individual, the animal 
is smd to be hermaphrodite. When they develop in two different 
individuals the animals are of distinct sexes. Snails, for exam- 
ple, are hermaphrodite. There also exist lower multicellular 
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* animals which reproduce by budding, but, among which *coiiju 
gation stakes place from time to time. We shatl not considci 
these animals any further, as^they arc too renic^tc to interest us 
here. # , • 

Sperdiatozo|i and Ova. — In all the higher jinimals, including 
the hermaphrodites, the male germfnal cells, or spermatozoa are 
characterized by^heir mobility. Their protoj[)lasm is contractile 
and their form varies according to the species. In man and 
vertebrate animals they resemble infinitely ^smaJl tadpoles, and 
their tails are equally mobile. The female gwmiinativc cell, on 
the contrary, is immobile and rnuch*larg(n* than the male cih. 
Conjugation consists in the movement of the male c(*ll, by means 
of variable mechanism, toward the females cell, or egg, into the 
protoplasm of which it enters. At this moment it produces on 
the surface of the egg a coagulation, w^iich prevents the entrance 
of a second spermatozoid. 

The egg and the spermatozoid both consist of protoplasm 
containing a nuchius. But, while the spen-rnatozoid has only 
a small nucleus and /ery little protoplasm, the egg has a large 
nucleus and a large quantity of protoplasm. In certain species 
the protoplasm of the egg grows in the maternal organism in a 
regular manner to form tlie vitellus (yolk of egg) which serves as 
nourishment for the embryo for a long period of its existence. 
This occurs in birds and reptiles. 

Conjugation. — ^Thc phenomena of conjugation were made 
"clear by van Beneden and Herturig. These phenomena, as we 
have seen, commence among unicellular organismvS. In these 
they do not constitute reproduction, but the vital reenforcernent 
of certain individuals. Conjugation takes place in a different 
manner in different cases. 

For example, a unicellular animal appliiis itself againf>t one 
of its fellows. The nucleus of each cell divides into two. Then, 
the protoplasm of the two cells fuses over the whole surface of 
contact, and half the nucleus of the first C(,‘ll penetrates the sec- 
ond cell, while half the nucleus of the latter enters the first cell. 
After this exchange the cells separate from each other and each 
e^cchangfid half of the nucleus fuses with the primitive half of 
the nucleus remaining in the cell. * 
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Troift this moment, each cell continues to roproifuce itself by 
fission, as we h&ve seen above. In another form, two cells meet 
and fuse complct^dy. Their nuclei Jjeconie applied against each 
other and each exoiianges half its substance with the^otlier as 
in the preceding qase, so ^that the final result is the saii!(;, * In 
'both cases the two conjugated cells are^identieg,!, and one can- 
not call them niale^and fem^ilc. • 

Penetration of the Spermatozoi^i into the Egg. — ^Tn all th<5 higher 
animals in which the germinal celjs are of two kinds, male and 
female, conjugation takes ])lace in rather a different manner. 
Here, the female cell or egg only reproduccis iist'lf exceptionally 
l)y parthenogenesis. It usually contains no chi*omosorn(*s and 
often too little chromatin, so that it j)erish(^s when conjugation 
does not occur. 

The spermatozoa I swims by nusaris of its tail to meet th(‘ (‘gg. 
As soon as it toucluNS it it pei)(‘tral(‘S it and tlu‘ coagulalion 
which we hav(5 mentioned is jn-oduced. d'his coagulation forms 
the vitelline viemhrane, whicli prevents Hie ('ut, ly of otlua* sper- 
matozoids. If, from jiathological caus(‘s t!u^ entry of several 
sp(a*matozoids takes jdacc^, there results, according to Fol, a 
double or triple monster. 

In Fig. 11 on Plate 11, we see th(i egg with its vitelline mem- 
brane and nucleus, the chromatin network of which is marked 
in blue: b shows the pi’otoplasm of the egg or vilellus; a the 
vitelline membrane; d the spermatozoid wdiich has just entered, 
and the nucleus of which, composed chiefly of chromatin, is* 
colored red, while its tail luis performed its task and is about to 
disappear. The letters e, f, and g, show a spermatozoid which 
has arrived too late. 

Before the head of the spermatozoid which has entered, ap- 
pears^a centrosome (Fig. 12) which it brings to the egg with its 
^ small amount of protoplasm, and around this centrosome rays 
form, as in the case of cellular fission.* At the same time a 
nuclear liquid arising from the protophism of the egg becomes 
concentrated around the chromatin of the spermatozoid, while 
the nucleus of the egg remains in place and does not change. 
The'^nucleus of the spermatozoid, on the contrary, begins Jo 
grow rapidly. Jt forms half the number of chromosomes cor- 
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responding lo the cell of the species to widely it beloifj^s, ^nd 
grows at the expense of the vit(‘llus of the egg. During this 
time the centrosoiue divides into two halvesj, whk^i progress 
slowly'on each side toward the j)erij)heiy (>f the egg, as in the 
cast .of fission (see Plate 1), while tlTe chromatin of the chro- 
mosomes of the^ spermfttozoid is di.^solvt'd in th(‘ lU'twork. Tlic* 
nucleus thus fi^rrned by the spiTuiatozoid (Milarges more and 
more (Figs. 13 and 14; till it attains tlu* size and shape of that 
of the egg (Fig. 15). The male and female chi-omatin arc' col- 
ored red and blue respc'clivc'ly. , 

Then only comnumces activity of* the nucleus of (he (*gg, at 
the same time as fresh activity^ on the ])art of tlu' nuch'us of the 
sperinatozoid. B(4or(^ this, howevcT, tlu' nuclc'us of the c'gg 
has thrown off a part of H-s chromatin (‘alh'd a polar body, and 
it now i)ossess(\s only half ns much chromatin as tlu' otlua’ ct'Ils 
of the body of IIk' individual. The nuchais of the* c'gg and that 
of tlu' sperinatozoid tlu*n begin at the sanui time* to concentrate 
tlu'ir chromatin in llu; form of chroinosomc's (t'ig. 10) which 
arrange thems(*lves icgulai’ly in the middle*, line* exae*tly astshown 
in Plate I, and divuie longitudinally into two halve*s whie*Ji are 
the*n attracted in op[)osite dire'ctions by the* j'ays of (.‘aeh of thci 
ce'iitrosomes (Fig. 17). Figure 17, of Plate IT, thus corre^spoiids 
exactly to Fig. 0, of Plato I. 

Tn fact, the growth of the nuedeais of the^ s[)ermatozoid has 
given to its substance the same powe*r of deve‘lopm(‘nt as to that 
•of the nucleais of the e^gg. Both e*nte*r into conjugation in equal 
parts, which symbolizes the social (?(iualily and the rights of 
the two sexes! 

The signification of the'se facts is as follows: as soon «as, in the 
course of deive4opment, the conjugated nuerle'i divide again into 
two cedis, as in Figs. 7 to 10, of Jdate T, each of these tw« cells 
contains almost the; same (juantity of j)aternal as maternal^ 
chromatin. We do nri say e*xactly as much, fe)r the paternal 
and maternal influence's are not elivieled e^eiually in the descenel- 
anls. This phemomemon may be e*xplaine*d by what Semon calls 
alternating eephoria in mnemic dichotomy. ( Vule infra.) As 
cell divldon cemtinues in the same way eluring embryonic’ life, 
it follows that each cell, or at least each nucleus of the future 
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organism, will C9ntain on the average half its substance and 
energy from then paternal and half from the maternal side. 

Heredity.' The^Mneme. — ^The secret of heredity lies ill the 
phenomena which hjjive been just dfescribed. Hereditary influ- 
ence preserves all its primAy power and original qualitieh in ihe 
ohromosomes, whicji enlarge and divide, while the ^telline sub- 
stance, absorbed ^oy the chromosomes and transformed by the 
vital chemical processes into the •specific substance of the chro- 
mosomes, loses its specific and plastic vital energy, as completely 
as the food which^^We swallow loses its energy in forming the 
structure of our living organs. We do not accjuire any of the 
characters of the ox by eating beefsteaks; and the spcriuatozoid, 
after eating much vitelline protoplasm, preserves its own henxl- 
itary energies, increased and fortified^ but without change in 
their qualities. , 

In this way the nuclear chromatin of our germinal cells be- 
comes the carrier of all the hereditary qualities of the species 
(hereditary mneme), and more especially those of our direct 
anccstqrs. The uniformity of the intracellular phenomena in 
cell division and conjugation proves, however, that, without 
being capable of reproducing the individual, the other non- 
gcrminal cells of the body may also possess these hereditary 
energies, and that there exists, hidden behind all these facts, 
an unknown law of life, the explanation of which is reserved for 
the future. 

However, a recent work based on an idea of the physiologist, , 
E: Ilering, which looks upon instinct as a kind of memory of the 
species, opens up a new horizon. I refer to the book of Richard 
Semon: ** The mneme considered as the conservative principle 
in the transmutations of organic life.” (Die Mneme als erhalt- 
ende^ J^rinzip im Wechsel des organisclien Geschehens, Leipzig, 
1904 .) 

Conception of frritation,* — By the aid of the fundamental 
facts of morphological science, biological and psychological, 

insert here some passages intended for more advanced readers, but 
this (Joes not imply that they are of less importance. On the contrary I 
strongly advise all my readers to tiy and understand the theories'^of Hering 
and Semorif which appear to me to throw a new light on the question 6f 
transformation and heredity. 
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' Semon proves that Hering'a idea is more ^han an analpjgyi had 
that t^*ere is a fundamental identity in the mechanism of or- 
ganic life. In order to avoid the terminology of psychology 
which, tends to be equivocal, Semon employs some new terms to 
designate his new ideas, based on ttlb fundamental conception 
of irritation m its physiological sense. 

Semon defines irritation as an energetic action on the organism 
which determines a senes of complicated changes in the irritable 
substance of the living organism. The condition of the organism 
thus modified, which lasts as long as the irritation; is called by 
Semon the state of irritation. Before the action of irritation, the 
organism is in a condition which Semon calls the primarj^ state 
of indifference, and after its action, in the secondary state of 
indifference. 

Engram. Ecphoria. — If, when an irritation has entirely ceased, 
the irritable substance of the living erganism becomes modified 
permanently during its secondary state of indifference, Semon 
calls the action engraphic. To the modification itself he gives 
the word engram. The sum of the hereditary and individual 
engrams thus produced in a living organism is designated by the 
term mneme. Semo;. gives the name ecphoria to the revival of 
the engram by the repetition of part only of the-original irritation, 
or by the entire but weakened reproduction of the whole state of 
irritation of the organism, which was originally produced in a 
synchronous manner with the primary irritation. 

Thus, an engram may be ecphoriated (that is to say, reprcH 
duced or revived) by the return of one part of the complex of 
primary irritations which produced it. A young dog, for exam- 
ple, is attacked by urchins who throw stones at it. It experiences 
two kinds of irritation: (1) the urchins stooping down and throw- 
ing stones (optic irritation); (2) the pain caused by the stones 
(tactile irritation). 

In its brain are produced two associated series of corresponding 
engrams. Previously, this dog did not react when it saw people 
stoop down. From this moment it will run away and howl a'e 
the sight, without any kone being thrown at it. Thus the tactile 
eijgram will be ecphoriated by the repetition of the. original 
associated irritation. In the same way, the image of a^tree in 
a known landscape will eephoriate the entire landscape. 

Moreover, an engram may be revived by the enfeebled return 
of the primary irritating agent which produced i^, or by an analo- 
gous enfeebled irritation. Thus, the sight of a photograph will 
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revi’^e tfie image* of a^known person. A certain kind of maize 
imported for a 4ong time into Norway ami influenced in tfiat 
country during many generations by the sun of the long sutnmer 
days, finally accelerated its time of iflaturation. When imported 
again to the south of Europe it first preserved its faculty ef ^icQel- 
§rated maturation i|L spite of tfee shortness pf the day» (Schuhtler). 
Semon gives a series of analogous examples which show how 
engrams repeated during several generations acciftiiulate and end 
by becoming ecphoriated when they have acquired enough •power. 

Engrams mjay be i^ssociated simultaneously in space, such as 
those of sight. But tliey may also be associated in succession, 
such as those of hearing and of ontogeny. Simultaneous en- 
grams are associated in every direction with the same intensity. 
Successive engrams, on the contrary, are associated more strongly 
forwards than backwards, and have only two poles. In the 
succession a 6, a acts more strongly on h than h on a. In the suc- 
cessions of engrams it often happens that two or more analogous 
engrams arc assexnated in a manner more or less equivalent to a 
preceding engrain. Sernon calls this phenomenon dichotomy, 
trichotomy, etc. But in the successions, two engrams cannot 
be eepfioriated simultaneously. Hence the phenomenon which 
Semon names alt^: nalmg eepkoria; that is sometimes one, some- 
times the other of the constituent engrains, for example, of a 
dichotomy, which arrives at eephoria. Similarly, the engrain 
of the ecphoriated dichotomy is most often that which has been 
previously most often repeated. 

In the laws of ontogeny and heredity alternating eephoria plays 
an important part. The bramfli less often repeated remains latent , 
add the other only is ecjihoriated. But certain combinations 
which reenforce the latent branch or paralyze the other may 
induce eephoria of the first to the second generation. 

Semon also shows that the phenomena of regeneration in the 
embryo, as well as those of the adult, obey the law of the mnerne. 

Homophony, — The terms engram and eephoria correspond to 
the well-known introspective phenomena in psychology of mem- 
ory and the association of ideas. Engrams arc thus ecphoriated. 
At the time of such phenomena every mncmic irritation of the 
engrams vibrates simultaneously with the state of synchronSus 
irritation produced by a new irritation. This simultaneous irri- 
tation is named by Semon homophony. When a partial discord is 
produced between the new irritation and the mnemic irritatidh, 
the organism always tends to reestaolish homophony (harmony).. 
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This is seen in psychological introspection by activity of ai.tCL>* 
t'ion; in embryology by the phenomenon of regenerr.tion; and in 
p>hylogeny by that of adaptation. 

Relying on these convincing lacts, Semon shows that irritative 
actions are* only localized at first in their zone of entry (primary 
zone); out that afterward they irradiate or vibrate, gradually 
becoming weaker l‘n the whole organism (not only^n the nervous 
system, for they also act on plants). By this means, engraphia, 
although infinitely enfeebled, may finally reach tlie germinal 
cells. Semon then shows how the most feeble engraphias may 
gradually arrive at eephoria, as the result of numerous repeti- 
tions (in phylogeny after innumerable generations). This is how 
the mnemic principle allows us to conceive the possibility of an 
infinitely slow heredity of characters ac(|uircd by individuals, a 
heredity resulting from prole* nged repetition. 

The facts invoked by Wvi^mann agidnst the heredity of ac- 
quired characters lose nothing of their weight by this, for (he in- 
fluence of crossing (conjugation) and selection transforms (he 
material organic fonns in an infinitely nioi'o rapid and intense 
maimer than individual mnemic engraphias. The latter, on the 
other hand, furnish the ^explanation of the mutations of de VritSy 
which appear to be only sudden eephoria of at'Munulated long 
engrai)hic actions. 

The way in which Senion studies and discusses the laws of 
the mneme in morphology, physiology and psytdiology, is truly 
magisterial, and the perspective xvhich opens out from these new 
ideas is extensive. The iiinemc, with the aid of the energetic 
action of the external world, acts on organisms by preserving 
them and combining them by engnq)hia, while selection elimi- 
nates all that is ill-adapted, and homoidiony reestablishes the 
equilibrium. The irritations of the external world, therefore, 
furnish the material for the construction of organisms. I confess 
to having been converted by Semon to this way of conceiving the 
heredity of acquired characters. Instead of several nebulous 
potheses, we have only one — the nature of mnemic engraphia. It is 
for the future to discover its origin in physical and chemical laws. 

I must refer my readers to Semon s book, for this volume of 
S43 pages, filled with facts and proofs, cannot be condensed into 
a few paragraphs. 

Each Cell bears in itself Ancestral Energy. As we have already 
seen, the germinal cells are not the only ones which poasess the 
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energies of al^the characters of the species. On'the contrary ijt- 
becomes mone and more certain, from further investigation, that 
each cell of the body bears in itself, so to speak, all thd energies 
of the species, as^ distinctly seen in plants. But in all^the cells 
which are not capable of germinating, these ener^os remain 
incapable of djvelopmen*. It results that such ener^es, re- 
maining virtuU, have no jiractical importance. 

In an analogous sense we Inay say that all the c^lls of the 
body are hermaphrodite, as all germinal cells, for each possesses 
in itself the ui^tferentiated energies of each sex. Each sper- 
matozoid contains all thf energies of the paternal and maternal 
ancestry of man, and each egg those of the paternal and maternal 
ancestry of woman. The male and the female are only the 
bearers of each kind of germinal ceUs necessary for conjugation, 
and each of these bearers only differs from the others by its 
sexual cells and by what is called correlative sexual differences. 
But we must not forget that the germinal cells themselves are 
only differentiated at a certain period in the development of 
the, embryo; they are thus hermaphrodite originally and only 
become male and'female later. 

New experiments made on the eggs of sea urchins and other 
organisms have shown that conjugation may be replaced by an 
external irritating agent; for example, the action of certain 
chemical substances is sufficient to make eggs develop by par- 
thenogenesis which would have died without tliis action. An 
entire being has been successfully produced from an egg divided 
into two by means of a hak. And even from the protoplasm of 
the egg without its nucleus, with the aid of a spermatozoid. We 
must not, however, base premature hypotheses on these facts. 

When a female cell, or egg, develops without fecundation 
(p^thenogenesis) its nucleus enlarges and divides in the same 
manner as conjugated nuclei (mitosis). 

A point of general interest is what,,is called the specific poly- 
embryony of certain parasitic insects (hymenoptera of the genus 
Encyrtris). ..According to Marchal, their eggs grow and divide 
intd a considerable number of secondaiy eggs, each of which 
gives rise to an embryo and later on a perfect insect. By shak- 
ing the eggs of certain marine animals they have been cfCUscd 
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to divide into several eggs and thus to produce several eiabiyos. 
All the ^dividuals arising from the division of the same egg of 
EncyrtusaxQ of the same sex. j, > 

Embiyology. — ^It is not necessary to, describe here in detail 
the di^(erent cl^mges which the two conjugated cells pass through 
to become an ad'dt man. This is the object of, the science of 
embryology. We< shall return to this in Chapter III. A few 
words are necessary, however, to explain the general principles. 

Ovulation. The corpus lutewn. — The ovaries of woman (Fig. 
18) contain a considerable number of cells or Ovules, although 
infinitely less than the number of spdrmatozoids contuned in 
the testicles. From time to time some of these ovules enlarge 
and are surrounded by a vesicle with liquid contents, which is 
called the Graafian follicle. 'At the time of the monthly periods 
an egg (sometimes two) is discharged flom its Graafian follicle, 
from one or other ovary. This phenomenon is called omdation. 
The empty follicle becomes cicatrized in the ovary and is called 
the corpus ItUeutn (yellow body). 

The egg after its discharge arrives at the .abdominal orifice 
of the Fallopian tub ,, which communicates t^?^tly with the 
abdominal cavity. Some authors state that the end of the tube 
becomes applied against the ovary by the aid of muscular move- 
ment and, so to speak, sucks in the discharged ovule, while 
others hold that the movements of the vibratile cilia, with 
which the epithelium of the tubes is furnished, suffice to draw 
the ovule into its cavity. Figure 18 explains this phenomenon. , 
Having arrived in the tube, the ovule moves very slowly in 
the almost capillary tube by means of the vibratile cilia and 
arrives in the cavity of the womb. Fecundation probably takes 
place most often at the entrance to the tube or in its canal; 
sometimes possibly in the womb. On some occasions a sqhad 
of spermatozoids advances to meet the descending eggi and 
numerous spermatozoids iire often found in the tubes, even as 
far as the abdominal cavity. 

Fization of the egg. Formation of the Decidua. — ^Aftet fe- 
cundation, the egg becomes attached to the mucous membrane 
of t^ie cavify of the womb. This mucous membrane proliferates 
and becomes gradually detached from the womb to form the 




Fig. 18. Diagrammatic section in median plane of the female genital organs. 
It shows the position of an ovule which htis just been discharged lying 
in the opening of the right tube, and that of another ovary fecunda^ 
and surrounded by the decidual membrane. In reality this cxnild hardly 
coexist with the other ovule freely discharged. In the right ovary are 
seen ovules in various degrees of maturity in their Graafian follicles: 
also a conius luteum — an empty Graafia^' follicle^ after expulsion of the 
ovule. Tne figure also show-^ the end of the penis in the vagina at the 
moment o^ ejaculation of semen, and the position of a preventive to 
avoid fecundation. * 
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membrana deddva which envelops the egg or 'ovide. • An egg 
fecun(}ated and fixed in this way may keep itS^pesition and 
grow djiring the first weeks of pregnancy, by thb aid of villosities 
covering its envelope which pcnetratg the ^all of the womb. 

The womb. The placenta. Thq womb or uterus is the sizc^ 
of a small egg flattened in one direction. j^erminates below 
in the neck or tervix^ which i^ prolonged into the vagina as a 
projection, called the vaginal portion of the uterus. The cavity 
of the womb is continued into the neck and opens tbelow in the 


Uterus 


Fia. 19. The mouth of the tube applied to the ovary at the moment of 
expulsion of the ovule. 



vagina by an aperture which is round in virgins and is called 
the external os uteri. The walls of the womb consist of a thick 
layer of unstriped muscle. When childbirth takes place it 
causes tearing which makes the external os uteri irregular and 
fissured. During copulation the aperture of the penis or*male 
organ is placed nearly opposite the os uteri, which facilitates* 
the entrance of spermatozoa into the uterus. (For the illus- 
tration of these points sec Fig. 18.) 

The vitellus and the membrane of the egg enlarge wiih the 
embryo and absorb by endosmosis the nutritive matter neces- 
sary for the latter, contained in the maternal blood. The womb 
itself enlarges at the same time as the embryo. • 
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Fio. 20. Human epg of the second week: 
magnified eight limes. {Mi^r KblHker.) 

Chor. Chorion or envelope of the egg. 

Vill. Villi of the chorion. * • 

Emb. Ernbrj'o (near the head are seen the 
branchial arches). 

Umb. Umbilical vesicle. 

Am. Amnion. 


© The fasciculus .at- 
tached to the ejubryo 
is the allantoi^ which 
- - Chor. becomes the lynhilical 
cord. T)ie veftetr® 
-Emb. are already easy to 
recopiize in this cm- 
- Am. ‘bryo. The embryo is 
formedfrom a portion 
of blastoderm, that 
is to say, from the 

Ro. 20. Human egg of the second week: W^ed 

magnified eight limes. {AUer Kolliker.) to thc IHCmbrancS of 

Chor. Chorion or envelope of the egg. * thc egg and arising 
Vi//. Villi of the chorion. • • ^ 

Emb. Ernbrj'o (near the head are seen the bllCCeSSlVt 

branchial arches). divisions of thc twO 

Am. Amnion. primary conjugated 

cells and their daugh- 
ter cells. Thc emliiyo has the form of a spatula with the head 
at one end and the tail at the other. From its walls is detached 
a surrounding vesicle (Fig, 20) i 

called thc amnion^ while another - * 

vesicle, the umhilical vesicle, grows «. 
from its ventral surface and serves, ..g ^ 

in birds, for thc vitelline circulation | 

0/ thc egg which is detached from t 
the mother’s body. 

In man, thc umbilical vesicle is 
unimportant. In its place the cir- 
culation of thc blood takes place 7 

by the aid of another vesicle, called Fio. 21. Embiyo of fourweeka 
the allantois, which arises from the ^ Ajidito^^^vc icle 
intestine of the embryo, and which 2. Ocular vesicle, 
becomes attached to the waUs of Ko^inj^^PPer 
the w<pmb in the form of a thick 5. Bud of lower nuucilla. 
disk called thc placenla. 

The placenta is formed of dilated 
blood vessels which meet the ma-.io. Caudal extremity. 
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• temal blood vessels, also dilated, in tiie uterine The 

allantois later on becomes the umbilical cord. * 

• • 

In the placenta the embryonic and maternal vessels without 
actu{^]( communicating, are placed m intimate contact, which 
allow^ nutrijivc matter and oxygen to pass by endosmosis from 
the maternal v<»scls to those of the' embryo.* ^ Figure 21 shows 
a human embry® at the beginning of the fiftfe week of pregnancy. 
Duration of pregnancy. Birth. Pregnancy lasts from con- 



Fio. 22. S.agittal section of a primipara in the last month of pregnancy. 


jugation, which is synonymous with conception, till birth, that 
is about nine months (ten lunar months of four weeks). The 
embryo is then ready to separate from the maternal body* (Fig. 
22). By the act of birth it is expelled violently, bringing with* 
it the umbilical'cord dhd the placenta (Fig. 23). Immediately 
afterward the empty womb contracts strongly and gradually 
recovers its former size. The sudden interruption of itg com- 
munications with the maternal circulation deprives the embryo, 
w}iich hd& suddenly become a child, of its nutritive matter and 
oxygen. 
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In order to ^&void •suffocation it is obliged to breathe atenos-* 
pheric aii> immediately, for its blood becomes dark by saturation 
with carbonic afcid, which irritates the respiratory nervQ centers. 
The first independent aq/) of the new-born child is, therefore, a 



Fig. 23. Santtal section of frozen body of a woman in labor: the head of 
the child is engaged in the neck of the womb; the orifice of the neck 
of the woml^ (o« vieri) is already f’dly dilated and the bag of waters 
commence! to project from the vulva: it fa formed by the former mem- 
branes of the egg and the decidua. 

• 

nenwus reflex determined by asphyxia, and is perfonned with 
the first cry. Soon afterward the infant begins to suck, so as 
not to die of hunger, while the umbilical cord, havmg bcoome 
useless, shrivdls^p, and the placenta is destroyed (some animals 
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• eat jt). The new-born infant is only distingaished from *the 
embryp soon after birth by its breathing and crying.. 

We ipay, therefore, say th^t infancy, cspeciaUy early infancy, 
is only 4 continuation of embryonic life. The transformations 
which Ithe infant undergoes from birtti to adult age are known 
to all. They take place more anif more slorfrl^, except at the* 
relatively short period of puberty. • , 

Formation of the sexual glan^. — We must remember that at 
a very eai-ly embryonic period certain groups of cellStare reserved 
to form later on the sexual glands. These* cells are at first 
neither male nor female, but are undifferentiated; later on they 
become differentiated to form in certain individuals, called 
males, the testicles with their spermatozoa, and in others, called 
females, the ovaries with tJheir eggs. On this differentiation de- 
pends the sex of the individTual, and, According as it takes place 
in one way or the other, all the rest of the body develops with 
the correlative sexual characters of the corresponding sex (at 
first the external genital organs peculiar to each sex, then the 
beard in man, the breasts in woman, etc). • 

Castration. Correlative sexual characters. — Qastration is the 
term applied to the extirpation of the sexual glands. When it 
takes place in infancy it causes a considerable change in the 
whole subsequent development of the body, especially in man, 
but also in woman. Man becomes more slender, preserves a 
high and infantile voice, and his sexual correlative characters 
develop incompletely or not at all. Eunuchs are men castrate(^ 
usually in infancy. To ensure more safety in their harems the 
Orientals not only remove the testicles but also the penis. Bul- 
locks and horses are bulls and stallions castrated at an early age, 
and can be distinguished at first sight from normal males. Fe- 
males who have undergone castration become fat and sometimes 
take on certain masculine charactere. Male human eunuchs have • 
a high-pitched voice, a tiarrow chest; they remain beardless or 
nejyly so, and have an effeminate character, often intriguing. In 
both sexes there is a tendency to neurosis and degeneration.. It is 
a mistake to qualify the peculiarities of the male eunuch in the 
tepns of Temale peculiarities; there is only a relative tendency. 
The eunuch is no more a wgman than a bullook is a cow. , 
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The characters of castrated incJividuals are due only to Aplsr 
tion of the sexual glands themselves — the testicles in man and 
the ovary in woman; mutilation of, other sexual organs, mternal 
or external, such a& the genis, womb, etc., produces no Jesuit 
^of this kind. It would even appear to result from recent fexjteri- 
ments that reimplantation of a sexual gland in^any part of the 
body is sufficient t^' arrest the production of the special pecu- 
liarities of the eunuch. * • 

All these facts, alfnost inexplicable hitherto, become compre- 
hensible by the j!id of the engraphia of tlie mncmic energies. 
(Vide above; Semon). The sexual glands, being of undiffer- 
entiated origin, contain the energies of both sexes. The eephoria 
of one of them provokes that of its correlative characters and 
excludes that of the characters of thc%)ther. If eephoria of the 
sexual glands is arrested by castration before it is finished, this 
paralyzes the predominance of that of its corresponding cor- 
relative characters and reestablishes a kind of intermediate or 
undifferentiated ecpiilibrium between the eephorias of the cor- 
relative hereditary ^sexual characters of the two sexes. 

On the other, hand, if the sexual glands of an adult are re- 
moved, his body is not sc'nsibly modified. The sexual functions 
do not C(;ase completely, although they cannot lead to fecunda- 
tion. Men castrat()d in adult age may cohabit with their wives; 
but the li^iuid ejaculated is not semen but only secretion from 
the accessory prostatic gland. Adult women after castration 
preserve their sexual appetite, and sometimes even their men* 
struation, for a certain time. They generally become fat and 
often suffer from nervous troubles and change in character. 
The eephoria of the correlative sexual characters being complete 
in the adult, suppression of the sexual glands can only act on 
their direct functions. 

In different species of animals, the correlative sexual charac- 
ters of whicl\ we have spoken vary enofmously; sometimes the 
differences are insignificant, at other times they are considera- 
ble; ^vhile we can hardly distinguish a male swallow from a 
female, the cock and hen, the peacock and peahen, the stag and 
hind are very different from each other. In man, the correla- 
tive sexual characters are very dkjjtinct, even externally. These 
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, ch^acteis may extend to all parts of ^ic bqdy, evcif to* the 
brain and mental faculties. • 

In some of the lower animals, for example (Jic ants, the sexes 
diffei; remarkably from eacli other and a^ipear to belong to 
different zoological families, 'fhe efes, the form of the head, 
the color, and the wlnfle body diffbr so much that, when a cas(? 
of pathological, lateral hermaphrpdism is pPoduced (that is, 
when tjie sexual glarftis are rndlc on the one side and female on 
the other), we can exactly determine tlie male or female char- 
acter on each portion of the body. We thus,see hermaphrodite 
ants with one half of the body male iind tlie other half female — 
black on one side and red on the other, a Large eye on one side 
and a small eye on the other, thirteen joints in one antenna 
and twelve in the others and so on. In this case the mental 
faculties are sometimes fetniile, sometimes male, according as 
the cephoria of the brain is influenced by the hereditary mueme 
of the male or female part of the hermaphrodite sexual organs, 
which results in a iiiale or female bruin. I have seen hermaph- 
rodite ants in whi- h two parts of the thorax formed a crossed 
hermaphrodism; in front, male on the right and female on the 
left, behind female on the right and male on the left. Further; 
among ants which live in societies, the progressive transformar 
tion of the species, or phylogeny, has produced a tim’d sex 
derived from the female sex — the worker; sometimes there is 
even a fourth — the warrior. In these two forms the wings are 

• absent, but the head and brain are much larger; the sexual 
organs remain female, but are very small. While the lai^e 
brain (pedunculated bodies of the supra-csophageal ganglion) 
is almost rudimentary in the male, it is well developed in the 
female and very large in the worker and the warrior. Among 
these singular animals exist pathological hermaphroditoe, not 
only between males and females, but between males and work- 
ers, and not only latcsal but mixed and crossed in all possible 
wa3rs. I have seen a hermaphrodite, whose abdomen and sexual 
organs were almost entirely male, accomplish all the complex 
instinctive actions of a worker of his species (expeditions, at- 
tacks oi> a hostile ant heap, abduction of chrysalids), thanks to 
iis head and brain which were of the worker tjjpe. The female 
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itself is'ijicapable of §uch complex actions. I cite these f^ts 
here as materiai for study, for we are only too prone in this 
domain to gencri^Uze prematurely and to draw too hastpr con- 
clusions. In reality^ there is still a wide field for study of the 
greatest interest. ‘ ^ ‘ 

‘ There are animals which are normalfy and ^physiologically 
hermaphrodite, for ^hey posaf)SS in the normal state male and 
female sexual glands and fecundate thciliselves, such tas the 
solitary worms, or in pairs such as the snails. In the latter 
case there is copulation, durinjf which each animal plays the 
parts of both male and female'. 

In man and other vertebrates, hermaphrodism is always 
abnormal. In man it is extremely rare and nearly alwajrs very 
incomplete, being usually limited to the external or correlative 
characters. • 

Heredity. — It results from what we have said that every 
living being reproduces, more or less identically, in its specific 
characters, the whole life of its parents and less remote ances- 
tors, and constitutes the continuation of life from a minute part 
of their bodies. 

Each individual life thus repeats an entire cycle of develop- 
ment called ontogeny, which is peculiar to all individuals of the 
species. Here we must mention three fundamental points: 

(1) . In its principal characters, each individual is the copy of 
its parents or direct ancestors, with correlative sexual pecu- 
liarities which we have mentioned, and with individual varia- • 
tidns due to the combinations of varieties by conjugation, and 
the alternating or unequal cephorias of hereditary characters; 
that is to say paternal or maternal hereditary engrams. 

(2) . No individual is absolutely identical with another. 

(3) . ‘On the average, each individual resembles more especially 
jts dii'cct ancestry and its parents, and differs more markedly 
from its parentage the more this is remote. 

We shall see later on that the ancestral relationship of the 
different groups, species and varieties of animals has been fairly 
wdl fixed, and we may say that the third of the laws stated 
above is equally true in a wider sense. In fact the species and 
varieties of anin)^ which are near related resemble each other, 
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whila the genera, families and classes arc more dissimilar ^ thSr 
relationship is more remote. We employ here the terms re- 
semblance, homology and difference in their profound and gen- 
eral senses Certain purely external resemblances, due to phe- 
nomena'of convergence, must not be considered as homologies in 
the sense of here^Iitary relationship. Thus, in* the language of 
natural history we do not say that a bat rei^jinbles a bird, nor 
that a whale resembles* a fish, for here the resemblances are due 
simply to aerial or aquatic life which produces the; effects of 
convergence, while the internal structure sh(fws them to be 
quite dissimilar organisms. Althoughf it swims in the sea the 
whale is a mammal; its fins at first sight resemble those of a 
fish, but they are really the homologues of the four limbs of 
other mammals and contaih the corresponding bones. 

In man, we see that brothers and sifiters resemble each other 
in a general way, but that each one is dissimilar in some respects 
from the others. If we compare different families with many 
children we find that brothers and sisters resemble each other 

the more their ps.ents are alike and come from a unfform 

* . •• 

ancestry which has undergone little crossing, while the crossing 
of different races and human varieties results in the production 
of individuals which differ from each other considerably, even 
when they come from the same couple. 

If we examine things more closely, wx* find that the characters 
of each of the offspring of the same couple present neither simple 
rfcpetition nor an eciual mixture of the peculiarities of the parents^ 
but very diverse combinations of the characters of several an- 
cestors. For instance, children may bear a striking resemblance 
to a paternal grandfather, a maternal grand-aunt, or a maternal 
great-grandmother, etc. This is called atavism. Some chil- 
dren resemble their father, others their mother, and otkdl’S a 
kind of mixture of father and mother. 

A closer examination feveals further very curious facts. An 
infant, which, in its early years, strongly resembles its father, 
may later on resemble its mother, or inversely. Certain pecu- 
liarities of a certain ancestor appear suddenly, often at an ad- 
vanced agfc. It is needless to say that peculiarities concerning 
the beard cannot appear till, this has grown, and this simple 
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fact is po characteristic that it has been called hereditary dispo*. 
sition. Evei^^ thing may be transmitted by heredity, even to 
the finest shades of sentiment, intelligence and will, even to 
the most insignifi cant details of the nails, the form of the bones, 
etc. But the combinations of ancestral qualities vary sd infi- 
nitely that it is extremely difficult to Irecognige them. Hered- 
itary dispositions {wise from the energy of two.conjugated germs 
during the whole of life and till death. ' Old people sometimes 
develop p^uliaritips hitherto unknown in them, owing to the 
fact that one or more of their ancestors also presented the same 
phenomena at an advanced age. 

Semon has clearly proved that, although forming an infinite 
number of combinations the cngrams or hereditary energies 
never blend in the proper sense of the term, and in the light of 
his exposition the above facts are' more clearly explained than 
they had been hitherto. The experiments of Mendel have shown 
in plants a certain alteration in the hereditary ecphorias of the 
products of dissimilar parents. 

Certain parental characters, according as they are added or 
subtracted, may disappear during one or two generations, to 
reappear all the more strongly in the following generations. In 
short, there are a number of phenomena, the laws of which may 
be more clearly explained to us in the future. 

To sum up, each individual inherits on the average as much 
from his paternal as from his maternal side, although the minute 
nucleus of the spermatozoid is the only agent concerned on the 
'paternal side, while the mother provides not only the egg which 
is much larger, but also nutrition during the nine months of 
embryonic life. We can only conclude that in the egg also it is 
only from the part of the nucleus which conjugates with the 
male nucleus that arise all the inherited maternal peculiaritfes; 
that all the rest is only utilized as food; and that the nutritive 
blood of the mother in no way influences the inherited ener^es 
of the offspring. 

T^ shows the capital importance of conjugation and oY the 
substance of the conjugated nuclei, especially of their chromatin. 
The fact that, in certiun of the lower animals, the protoplasm of 
the egg without nucld may occaaonally produce some phenom* 
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•ena gf cell division, thanks to its inherited.nmeinic engrains, *in 
no way^ alters the fundamental principle which dlone, occurs in 
man, for this vicarious action^ which is moreowr rudimentary, 
only happens when the protoplasm of the egg is not consum^ 
by the ‘conjugated nuclei. 

Parthenogenesis is alsb a very interesting phenomenon in the 
history of our animal ancestors, but.for the q^e reasons it has 
no direct interest for hbmanity. ’ 

If we take into consideration all the ob^rvatioi^ of which 
we have just spoken, which are as simple as they are irrefutably 
demonstrated, it is hardly possible to interpret them in any 
other way than by the following h3T)othcsis: 

In each sexual gland, male or female, the germinal cells which 
are produced by division bf the cells of the embryo, reserved 
primarily for reproduction, differ considerably from each other 
in quality and contain in their infinitely small atoms very di- 
verse and irregularly distributed energies, inherited from their 
different ancestors. Some contain more paternal and others 
more maternal eno 'gy, and among the former there are some 
contain, for example, more paternal grandfather and others 
more maternal grandmother, and so on to infinity, till it is 
impossible to discover the ancestral origin of the fully grown 
individual wc are examining. The same holds good for the 
energies of the maternal cells. 

At the time of conjugation, the qualities of the child which 
will result from it depend therefore on conditions of the ances- 
tral qualities of the conjugated egg and spermatozoon. More-* 
over, although of the same size, the nuclei which become conju- 
gated are evidently of unequal strength; the energies of one or 
the other predominate later on in the embryo, and still later in 
man. According to circumstances the latter will resemble 
more or less his paternal or maternal progenitors. 

Moreover, the different organs of the body may reedve theh 
energies from different parts of the conjugated nuclei in different 
degr^. A person may have his father’s nose and his mother’s 
eyes, the paternal grandmother’s humor and the maternal 
grajidfather’s intelligence, and all this with infinite degrees and 
variations, for it is only a matter of more or le^ accentuated 
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averagers. In niy own face the two halves are distinctly differ- 
ent, one feseriibling iny maternal ancestry and the other, in a 
lesser degree, luy paternal ancestry, these points being seen 
distinctly in photographs taken in profile. . • 

Each germinal cell contains the hereditary mn/jme of it*s an- 
cestors, paternal 'and maternal, and the two cells united by con- 
jugation (Fig. 17)fthat of die ancestors of each of them. We 
have spoken above of cephorias produced according io*MendeVs 
law and reproducii^g characters which have been latent during 
one or two generations. Darwin was the first to study this inter- 
esting fact, which shows hbw atavism often results from the cross- 
ing of varieties. There are several varieties of fowls which do 
not brood; if two of these varieties, h and c, are crossed excellent 
brooders arc obtained. Semon assuihes that in each of the non- 
brooding varieties the ahcestral energy, a, of the primary spe- 
cies, is weaker than that of varieties b and c; we have then 
a 6, and a < c. But if b is cou[)led with a the product repre- 
sents tli(3 value b + c + a + a. Then b and c arc in equilibrium; 
and U being doul)h'd becomes stronger than each of them and 
arrives at (‘cphoria in tlieir place, whicb restores the faculty of 
brooding to the product of crossing. 

De Vries has shown, in llie crossing of varieties with their 
primary si)(Md(\s, more or less analogous phenomena which he 
calls Vicino-variatioiis.” Conjugation leads to infinite com- 
binations and variations whicli the law of heredity traverses 
like a guiding liiuj, • 

The celebrated zoologist, Weisrmnn, considers that the chro- 
matin of each germinal cell contains a considerable quantity of 
particles each of which is capable of forming an entire organism 
similar to the parents; these he calls ‘‘ides.'' According to 
Wetsmann, each ide is subdivided into “determinants" from 
which each part of the body is derived, being potentially prede- 
termined in ttiem. According to the Action of a yet unknown 
irritation male or female determinants develop in each individ- 
ual pf the animal species with separate sexes. But if the efeter- 
minants are disordered, either l>y abnormal variations or by 
pathological causes, hermaphrodites or monstrosities may; be 
produced. In*aninials which ai*e normally hermaphrodite (snails, 
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ete.), there is only one kind of sexual* determinant, whue in 
polyiporphous animals (ants, etc.), there are* as many as the 
polyn/orphous forms. The.conception of “ictes” and “determi- 
nants ’’is only a hypothesis to whiclj we nfust not attach much 
value. Thp mnemic laws establkhed by Semon give a much 
better explanation of the facts. 

It has often been maintained that the qualities of higher forms 
of man are exhausted in a few generations, while the mass of 
mediocrities continually produce new gvnius. The fact that 
the descendants of distinguished men are Often mediocre and 
that remarkable men suddenly aiif^ from the common people, 
appears at first sight to support this superficial assertion. It is 
forgotten, however, that in a people whose average mass con- 
sists of thousands or millions of individuals, while men of higher 
powem are only counted liy units or dozens, all this arithmetic 
is reduced to absurdity by the inequality of numbers, as soon 
as the law of heredity is understood. To make a more exact 
calculation, it would be necessaiy to compare the number of 
superior men who have arisen from some hundreds of the most 
distinguished families of a country with that of distinguished 
men who have arisen from some millions of the rest of the people, 
and then calculate the percentage. It is also necessary to take 
into account the means employed in the education of the indi- 
viduals. If education is obligatory and gratuitous in a country, 
this factor will have less importance. 

Another error which is committed in such cases is to ncgligct 
the influence of the maternal lineage. A common woman will 
lower the level of the offspring of a distinguished husband, and 
inversely. In his “History of Science and Scientists” Alphonse 
de CandoUe has given irrefutable proof that the posterity of 
high-class men furnishes a great number proportionally t)f men 
high class in their turn, compared with that of the average popiP’ 
lation. Tliis shows tHe value of the usual twaddle concerning 
this question. It is inconceivable that the laws of heredity 
should make an exception of the mental qualities of man. » More- 
over, the most deceptive point is the contrast of a man of genius 
iyith hi5 children, who do not rise to his standard because they 
represent a combination of^his ance.stral energies with those of 
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their mother. This contrast makes the children appear unfavor* 
ably, while the public has a general tendency to exaggerate the 
value of a great m&n. , , 

The theory of the nfneme throws light on this subject, by intro- 
ducing a new factor in the qu^tion, that of ecphoriajof the ’cere- 
bral engrams of l^e ancestors, accumulated in the hereditary 
mneme. « • , • 

Heredity of Acquired Characters. — ^While Darwin and Haeckd 
affirmed the possibility of the heredity of characters acquired 
during life by different tissues, for instance the brain, Weismann 
limits the possibility to evefything that can modify the nucleo- 
plasm of the germinal cells. We must first eliminate the ques- 
tion of the phenomena of blastophthoria, which we shall consider 
next, and which Wtfismann was, I think, the first to compre- 
hend, without giving them ^he name.* 

On one hand we sec the singular effects of castration, which 
we have already considered; on the other hand, an extraordi- 
nary constancy in the hereditary characters of the species. For 
more tfian three thousand six hundred years, which corresponds 
to about eight hundred generations, the Jews have been circum- 
cised. Nevertheless, if a Jew ceases to circumcise his offspring 
the prepuce of his children grows as it did three thousand six 
hundred years ago, although, during the eight hundred genera- 
tions in question, its absence from birth has prevented it react- 
ing on the germinal colls of the individuals. If the engraphia 
o^the external world could sensibly modify in a few generations * 
the hereditary mneme of the species, it appears evident that 
the Jewish infants of the present day would be born without 
prepuce, or at least with an atrophied one. 

It is on such facts, which are innumerable in natural history^ 
that tf^eismann relies to repudiate absolutely the heredity of 
^iharacters acquired by non-gcrminal organs and to attribute 
the developnjenl of organisms to blends*and combinations due 
to conjugation, or crossing, as well as to natural selection, which 
he regards as all-powerful. Darwin well recognized the diffi- 
culty in question, and being unable to explain the facts, had 
recourse to the hypothesis of pangenesis, that is of sm&ll par^ 
des detached from all parts of the body and transported by the 
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blDDd to the genninal cells, to transmit to them, foj; example, 
the qualities acquired by the brain during life. * TTiis hypothesis 
was so improbable that Dajvnn himself was forced to recognize 
it. djqt us examine the facts. 

"Oii the pne hand a newly born Chinese transported and 
brought up ia France will learn French, and^will show no incli- 
nation to learn or understand Chinese, .This well-established 
fact seems in favor of Weismann and against the heredity of 
acquired characters. But, on the other h$^nd, we pannot imder- 
stand how the evolution of the brain and 'its functions takes 
place, without admitting that in one way or another the charac- 
ters acquired by habits repeated during many generations grad- 
ually accumulate in the form of hereditary dispositions in the 
germinal protoplasm. II is certain that our brain has progressed 
since the time when our ancestors vfkio similar to the gorilla, or 
even the cave man at the beginning of the quaternary age. 
How can this cerebral progression be explained only by selection 
which can only eliminate, and by crossings which by themselves 
can hardly raise the average? It is here that the intervention 
of an unknown power is necessary, something; unexplained, the 
action of which has been lately recorded in the phenomena of 
mutations of de Vries. 

De Vries proves that certain variations appear suddenly and 
without any known cause, and have a much greater tendency 
to be preserved than the variations obtained by crossing and 
selection. In my opinion the phenomena of the mneme revealed 
by Hering and Semon explain the apparent contradictions which 
have hitherto impaired the theories of heredity. Mnemic en- 
graphy explains, by its infinitesimal and repeated action through 
numerous generations, how the external world may little by 
little transmit to the germinal cells the characters which* it im- 
presses on organisms. The eight hundred generations during 
which the prepuce of»the Jews has been cut off have not yet 
sufficed for the eephoria of the corresponding negative mnemic 
engraphia; while conjugation and selection modify rapiij^y and 
stron^y in a few generations; a fact which is more striking and 
{^ows of direct experiment. Moreover, a positive engraphia 
must necessarily act more powerfully, and it seems to me that 
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niutations>must be the ecphoria of accumulated former latent 
eiigraphias. . , 

MerrifuM and Standfuss, by exposing caterpillars and elwysa- 
lids for varying periods to considerable degrees of cold an^i heat, 
Ijave detcnninod permanent changes in the spccifi(i char&tcrs 
of the butterflies yhich have emerged from them. 

Standfuss and Fincher have a,lso shown thah, after several 
generations, by continuing the action of cold on the caterpillars, 
the variations thus produced can be preserved even after the 
cold has ceased to act. No doubt the cold acts on the germinal 
cdls as on the rest of the b<Jdy, but the heredity of an acquired 
character is thus demonstrated. 

The experiments of Miss de Chauvin on salamanders (Axolotl) 
are still more conclusive, for we are dealing here with characters 
acquired through aquatic dr aerial media, which can hardly act 
on the sexual glands. We cannot continue this subject any 
further and we return to the work of Semon. It is needless to 
say that the nature of mnemic engraphia remains itself an un- 
known 'quantity. As long as we are unable to transform inert 
matter into a liying organism we shall remain in ignorance. 
But, when it is accepted with the laws of the phenomena which 
it produces, this unknown quantity, as Semon has shown, alone 
suffices to explain ail the rest, and is already a great step toward 
the comprehension of the laws which govern life. 

Blastophthoria. — By blastophthoria, or deterioration of the 
germ, I mean what might also be called false heredity, that is to * 
say, the results of all direct pathogenic or disturbing action, 
especially that of certain intoxications, on the germinal cells, 
whose hereditary determinants are thus changed. Blastoph- 
thoria thus acts on germs not yet conjugated, through the medium 
of their bearers, and creates at their origin hereditary sligmala oJ 
**11 kinds, while true heredity only combines and reproduces the 
ancestral energies. * 

Blastophthoria deranges the mneme or hereditary engrams, 
and consequently a more or less considerable part of their 
eephorias during the life of the individuals which arise from them. 
It is not a question here of the reproduction of the hfereditajy 
ancestral energiss in the descendant^ (in different combinations) 
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• as is the case in the heredity which we have just studied, but, 

on the, contrary, a question of their perturbation. .However, 
the store of cells reserved as .germinal cells in the embryo, the 
'germ of lyhich has been damaged by bl^tophthoric action, being 
’usually also affected by the disturbmg cause, it follows that the 
pathological change introduced by blastophthbf ia in the hered- 
itary mneme is ‘traasmitted to, the descendants by ordinary 
heredity? In this way blastophthoria deposits the first germ 
of most pathological degenerations by causing immediate devi- 
ation of all the determinants of the germ in tile same direction. 

The most typical and the commorfest example of blastoph- 
thoria is that of alcoholic intoxication. The spermatozoa of 
alcoholics suffer like the other tissues from the toxic action of 
alcohol on the protoplasm! The result of this intoxication of 
the germs may be that the children resulting from their conju- 
gation become idiots, epileptics, dwarfs or feeble minded. Thus 
it is not alcoholism or the craving for drink which is inherited. 
No doubt the peculiarity of badly supporting alcohol is inherited 
by ordinary heredi ty as a hereditary disposition, but it ik not 
this which produces the alcoholic degeneratioijs of the race. 
These are the result of the single blastophthoria. When, on the 
other hand, a man is found to be imbecile or epileptic as the 
result of the insobriety of his father, he presciwes the tendency 
to transmit his mental weakness or his epilepsy to his descend- 
ants, even when he abstains completely from alcoholic drinks. 
Ih fact, the chromosomes of the spermatozoid, from which about^ 
a half of his organism has issued, have preserved the patholo^- 
cal derangement produced by the parental alcoholism in their 
hereditary mneme, and have transmitted it to the store of ger- 
minal cells of the feeble minded or the epileptic, who in his tiu'n 
transmits it to his descendants. From Weisinarm’s point of 
view his hereditary determinants remain pathologically deviated. 
All intoxications which ’alter the protoplasm of the germinal 
cells may produce blastophthoric degenerations, which continue 
to menace several successive generations in the forax of hered- 
itary taints. 

Qther dfeviations in the development of the germs may act 
in an analogous manner to blastophthoi'ia. We have mentioned 
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above the experiments of Merrifield and Standfuss on the cjiter- 
pillars of rertam butterflies. Without being really of a patho- 
logical nature, these actions of a physical agent on the hereditary 
energies resemble blastophthoria. ^ • 

Mechanical action on the embryo may also give rise to patho- 
logical products or even mutilation. Ihus, Weismann demon- 
strated the produQjbion of degenerate individuals in ants when 
certain coleoptera were introduced in their nest, the ants being 
fond of the, secretiqu of the large glandular hairs of the coleop- 
tera. The exact cause of the degeneration has not yet been 
found, but the fact is certain. In man, certain constitutional 
affections and congenital anomalies are the result of certain dis- 
eases in the procreators, which have affected the germinal cells 
or the embryo (for instance sypliilis)r. As soon as the blastoph- 
thoric actions cease in the procreators, those of their descendants 
who live under a normal regimen have evidently a tendency to 
eliminate the blastophthoric organs at the end of several gener- 
ations and to regenerate themselves little by little. Thanks to 
the power of the ancestral nineme which tends to reestablish 
homophony. However, the data on this subject are insufficient. 
In this case homophony is represented by the normal equilib- 
rium of the different typical or normal characters of the species. 



CHAPTER II 


EVOLUTION OR DESCENT OF LIVING ORGANISMS 

The theory of evolution is intimately associated with the name 
of Darwin, for it was he who esta|^lished it in the scientific 
world. In reality, the idea of the transformation of organisms 
was put forward by Lamarck more than a century ago, but he 
did not sufficiently support it. The theory of evolution states 
that the different animal a»d vegetable species are not each of 
them specially created as such from the first, but that they are 
connected with each other by a real and profound relationship, 
and derived progiessively one from another; generally from 
more simple forms, by engraphia and selection. Man himself is 
no exception to this rule, for he is closely related to the higher 
apes. 

It is no longer possible to-day to deny the fundamental fact 
which we have just stated. Since Darwin, and as the result of 
the powerful impulse which this man of genius gave to natural 
science, innumerable observations and experiments have con- 
firmed the truth of the progressive evolution of living beings. 
Comparative anatomy, comparative geography of plants and 
animals, comparative embryology, and the study of the mor- 
phology and biology of a number of recently discovered plants 
and animals, have built up more and more the genealogical tree, 
or phytogeny, of living beings, that is to say their ancestral 
lineage. The number of varieties and races or sub-species 
increases indefinitely, t^e more closely they are examined. 

Researches on the fossil remains of species of animals and 
plants which have been extinct for thousands and millions of 
years (palceontology) have also contributed to determii% the 
trunk of , the great tree of former life. The numerous gaps 
wHich still exist between these fragmentary documents of 
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former ages are newrtheless too considerable for continuous 
connections to \)e established in the past by the aid of fossils. 

We not only know that the dijfferent forms of living beings 
are connected to each otl;ier by a real relationship, but we can 
^ fathom more and more deeply the degrees of thi^ relationship, 
and can often pr^oVe from which group of animals a given giuup 
is descended. In many cases we can determine* at which period 
the fauna and flora of two continents have been separated from 
each other, land in iWhat manner they have been transformed, 
each in its own wiiy, while still preserving the general characters 
which were common beforfe their separation. The specialist can 
soon discover whajb species belong to the old geographically differ- 
entiated fauna and flora of the country, and what have been 
ultei-iorily imported. 

I record these facts for'the benefit of those persons who have 
not yet understood that it is absolutely useless at the present 
day to dispute the evolution of living beings. Deceived by the 
divergent opinions of scientists concerning hypotheses whieh 
eiideaVor to explain the details of evolution, these persons con- 
fo\md the details with the fundamental facts of evolution. 

Ontogeny. Phylogeny. — ^In the light of the facts of evolution, 
heredity takes quite a new aspect when removed from the old 
biblical idea of the independent creation of species. Haeckel 
launched into the scientific world, under the name of ‘‘funda- 
mental biogenetic law,'' a theory which, without having the 
right to the title of an immutable dogma, explains the facts in & 
general way, and gives us a guiding line along the phylogenetic 
history of living beings. Ontogeny , that is the history of 
the embryological development of each individual, always con- 
sists in a summary and fragmentary repetition of phylogeny, or 
the history of the ancestors of the species to which the individual 
belongs. This signifies that, as embryos, we repeat in an 
abridged formThe series of types or morJ)hological stages through 
which has passed the series of our animal ancestors, from^ the 
prinvtive cell to man. In reality this is only true in a relative 
way, for a considerable part of the ancestral engraphias of the 
embryo has disappeared without leaving any trace; hlso mjiny 
embryos, especially those which have special conditions of 
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'existence outside the body of their mother, have acquired special 

complex organs and corresponding functions. T&us, the cater- 
pillars of butterflies with them specific and gcnefic peculiarities, 
hairs, Roms, etc., furnish many examples of secondary acquired 
characters which have nothing in coqimon with the worm, which 
is the ancestral type of the butterfly rcpresent 6 <J by the embry- 
onic period when It is a caterpill^ir. 'Howcvex, many undoubted 
vestiges 'of the ancestral history are found in the embryos at 
different periods of their development. It i&certain that insects 
descended from worms, and there is no doubt that the larvai of 
insects, which are almost worms, represent the ontogenetic repe- 
tition of the phylogeny of insects. 

It is also certain that whales, although they have whalebone 
instead of teeth, have descended from cetacea provided with 
teeth, which in their turn descended from terrestrial mammals. 
But we find in the embryo whale a complete denture which is 
of no use to it, and which disappears in the course of the embry- 
onic period. Tliis denture is nothing else than a phylogenetic 
incident in the ontogeny of the whale. * 

In the fins of cetacea, as in the four limbs of other mammals, 
we find the same bones, which are derived from the bones of the 
wings and legs of their bird ancestors. In birds, the same bones 
are the phylogenetic derivatives of the limbs of reptiles. 

All these facts demonstrate with certainty the descent of animal 
forms, a descent which we can follow in all its details. In cer- 
tain ants whose bodies show their close rclatioiLship with a slave^ 
keeping group, but which have become the parasitic hosts of 
other ants, we find not only the arched mandibles, shaped for 
rape, but the undoubted rudiments of the slave instinct, although 
ttys instinct has, perhaps, not been exercised by them for thou- 
sands of years. * 

These examples suffice to show that the form and functions ' 
of a living organism, as well as its mental faculties, are derived 
not jonly from the most recent direct ancestors of this organism, 
but that they partly mount much higher in the geneaUgical 
tree. 

©ur C0CC3TC is a vestige of the tail of animals. It is from them 
also that we have inherited anger and jealousy, sexual appetites, 
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fear, cunning, etc. As long as they remtdn in u^, the o^lest . 
inherited phar&cters normally remain the most tenacious and 
are preserved the longest. Whei^ they cease to be utilized, or 
become useless, they still remain for a long time as laidiments 
^ before finally disappearing; for instance the venniform'ap'iien- 
dix of the intestine and the pineal glahd of the brain. These 
rudiments often pofsist for still a longer time in the embryo, as 
we have seen in the case of the ancestral teeth of the* embryo 
whales. W,p also nv;ct with the stumps of wings in the chrysalis 
of certain ants (^nergaies), the males of which have lost their 
wings. • 

Natural Selection. — ^The artificial selection practiced by gar- 
deners and cattle breeders led Darwin to his hypothesis of nat- 
ural selection by the struggle for existence. Confirmed in his 
idea by the observation bf tropical nature, Darwin thought he 
could explain the origin of living beings by natural selection. 
It is this hypothesis which is properly called Darwinism. But 
the name Darwinism has also been given to evolution as a whole, 
which has been the cause of endless confusion. All the mystic 
and narrow-mmded, full of biblical prejudice, naturally profit 
by this confusion to attack the facts of evolution and science 
itself. 

The Struggle for Existence. — ^Tlic struggle for existence and 
natural selection are absolutely positive facts, which can be 
constantly verified by the observation of living nature as it is 
presented to us. All living beings eat one another or at any 
rate struggle against each other, plants as well as animals; and, 
apart from air and water, animals are almost entirely nourished 
by plants and other animals. It is obvious that in this perpetual 
struggle the less adapted and the less armed — ^and by arms we 
inclhde the powers of reproduction, resistance to diseases find 
to cold, etc. — disappear, while the better adapted and the better 
armed persist. I confess I cannot understand the detractors of 
ffarwin who are ];4uid in face of the. e facts and hypnotized by 
ccrtjkin conventfonal suggestions. * 

On the other hand, what always has been and still remains 
hypothetical is the explanation of the descent of all plants ^and 
animals by natural selection alopc. We have already spoken 
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of the mutations of de Vries, and the thteory of the ^mneme 

elaborat|) 3 d by Semon, and need not repeat them We.. Thanks 
to the i4ca of Hering, worked.out by Semon, tlJh facts are now 
explained, in a satisfactory manner, ^ngraphia, produced in 
the organisms by the irritating agents of the external world, 
prepares and buSds up little by little their iilc,feasing compli- 
cations, while selection, by continually eliminating the unfit, 
directs the elaborating work of the mnemc and adapts it to 
the surrounding local circumstances. » > 

De Vries has objected that the variations ptoduced by arti- 
ficial and natural selections are mutalde, while sudden muta- 
tions have a much more stable character. But we have just 
seen that these mutations themselves arc evidently only the 
delayed eephoria of a long ancestral engraphia accumulated. 

On the other hand, the variations o*btained by selection are 
themselves only due to more rapid cephorias, derived from re- 
peated conjugations in a certain direction. Plate and others 
have shown that they may become more and more fixed, if they 
are well adapted, and thus become more tepacious. Thefc is, 
therefore, no contradiction between the fundameptal facts, and 
all is simply and naturally explained by the combination of 
hereditary mncmic engraphia with selection. 

Recent study on the transformations of living beings have 
shown that they do not take place in a regularly progressive 
manner, as Darwin at first believed, but that periods of rela- 
tively rapid transformation alternate with periods of relative ^ 
arrest, both in a general way and for each particular species. 
We see certain species remaining almost stationary for an im- 
mense time and tending rather to disappear, while others vary 
enormously, showing actual transformation. The transplanta- 
tion of one species to a new environment, for instance to a new 
continent, provokes, as has been proved, a relatively rapid trans- 
formation. It is evident *that ranemic engraphia transforms or- 
ganians the more rapidly as it changes in nature itself, which is 
the case in the migrations we have just mentioned, and which 
also changes the factors of selection. 

Other fa£ts show clearly that the fauna and flora of the present 
world find themsdves in a period of recoil with regard to their 
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modification. In the tertiary period the fauna and flora of the. 
world wei» richer than to-day; many more older species have 
disappeared thafi new ones have arisen. This fundamental fact 
seems due to the extremely slow cooling of the earth, and ap- 
pears to be indicated by the powerful growth in tropical cEnmtes, 
the fauna and flyra of which resemble those of the tertiary period^ 
and, on the other hand by the relative poverty and slowness of 
growth in cold countries. • 

Conclusions. — ^Wfcat are the principal conclusions to which 
we are led by this short study of the ancestral history or phy- 
logeny of man? • 

(1) . The transformation or evolution of living beings is a 
demonstrated fact. 

(2) . The factors in evolution appe'kr at first sight to be very 
diverse: selection, mutarton, climatological, jihysical and chem- 
ical factors, etc. 

We have seen that they may all bo connected with the funda- 
mental principle of mnernic engraphia, aided by natural selection. 
No dbubt the nature of the mnernic engraphia of external agents 
in the living substance is still unknown. When wc are able to 
connect the laws of life with the laws of inert nature, we shall 
only have before us a single great metaphysical mystery, that 
of the tendency of mundane energy to the differentiation of 
details and the production of complicated forms. What is im- 
portant here is to know that engraphia and selection are capable 
^of considerably modifying species in a positive or negativV) 
manner, for good or evil, improving them by good influence 
and good conjugations, or deteriorating theiii by bad selection 
or by blastophthoria, which causes them to degenerate. The 
combination of a bad selection with blastophthoric influences 
constitutes the great danger for humanity, and it is here thal a 
rational sexual life should intervene. 

(3) . The mental faculties of animaP species, as well as their 

physical characters, depend on their ancestral hereditary 
mneme. They simply represent the internal or introspective 
side of central activity, and the brain obeys the natural laws of 
the mneme in the same way as the other organs. • , 

(4) . It follows from all this that phylogeny and selection, the 
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saiRe as heredity properly understood, have the right to a funda* 

mentid place in the sexual question, for the geitns which, after 
each conception, reproduce Rn individual ai'e, >on the one hand, 
bearers, of the inherited energy of our ancestors, and on the 
other Tiand, .that of future generations. According to the care, 
or neglect of civilized 'humanity they may transformed for 
good or evil, progress or recede. Unfortunately, owing to reli- 
gious and other prejudices, the question of evolution is not dis- 
cussed in schools. Hence, the majority of men only hear of 
these things by hearsay in a rough and inexact manner; so that 
a series of phenomena familiar to naturalists and medical men, 
arc still dead letters for the rest of the public. This obliges me 
to speak further on some points of detail. 

The so-called historical limes, that is tlie times of the Chinese, 
Egyptians and Assyiians, which appAir to us extremely remote, 
are from the point of view of evolution very near to us. These 
ancient peoples, at any rate those who were our direct ancestors, 
or wlio were closely related to them, are thus, in the language 
of evolution, which takes no count of time or of the nuiflber of 
generations, our v(.y near relations. The ggierations which 
separate them from us and the few hundred generations between 
them and those of their direct ancestors, who were at the same 
time ours, represent a limited period from the point of view of 
the ethnological history of mankind. 

On the other hand, if we examine the savage peoples of 
•America, Asia, Africa and Australia, which have been specially- 
studied since the discovery of America and some of which are 
actually living, and compare them with ourselves and with our 
ancestors of four thousand years ago, we find that they differ 
infinitely more from us than we differ from our ancestors, as 
tfieir ethnographical and historical remains arc sulTicieht to 
prove. * 

Among the savage peoples we find races such as the pigmies 
of Stanley (Akkaas), the Weddas of Ceylon, even Australians 
an(f negroes, whose whole bodily structure differs profoundly 
from our European race and its varieties. The profoundness 
an(l constancy of these differences clearly show that the rela- 
tionship of such races to ours must be very rwnote. We are 
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concerned here with reritable races or sub-species* or at 
with very constant and accentuated varieties. It is true that 
it is difficult to •unravel the almq^t inextricable confusion of 
human races; but we majr be certain that the savage r^cos and 
varieties remote from ours, and even certain less-remote* races 
such as the Mongpls and Malays, are, phylogenetically speaking, 
infinitely less related to us than the ancient Ass3rrians. This 
indicates that the ancestors which were common to us aixi these 
races must probably #be looked for several thousands of genera- 
tions back, even w‘hen their descendants are still living on other 
continents at the present day. 

It is easy to explain that human races so different could 
develop separately in continents and under climates with a 
very different mode of life and conditions of development, if we 
reflect that at these remote periods men only had very limited 
modes of transport and lived in a fashion very little different 
from that of the anthropoid apes, so that the ethnological forms 
were preserved separated from each other by small distances. 
This fket can still be observed among the small hostile Indian 
or Malay tribes, who live in tropical regions and often occupy 
only a few square leagues. The higher civilizations of former 
times could not develop beyond a comparatively limited circle, 
as their means of transport did not allow them to venture too 
far. The conquest of the whole earth by modern civilization 
by means of the mariner's compass, firearms, steam and elec- 
tricity is thus an absolutely contemporaneous event, unique hr 
tile history of the world, the ori^n of which hardly goes back 
more than four hundred years. This event has completely 
upset the natural internal evolution of human races, by the fact 
that all the lower races attacked by civilized races armed with 
guns knd alcohol, are destined to rapid and complete destruction. 

Geology has discovered in the caves of the quaternary period, 
human remains which are much lower hi the scale of evolution 
and much nearei^the anthropoid apes than the lowest races 
still living. Their brain, as shown by the cranial cavity, was 
still smaller. Lastly, Dvhois has discovered in Java the cra- 
nium of Pithecanthrojms erectus which is intermediate between 
that of the orang-utan and man. Ji more such remains are dis- 
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coi^ered the chain of transition between the apes and^man’will 
be almost complete. ‘ 

Hybridity. Consanguinity, — ^Before conducing this chapter 
we must study the question of hybrids. It is important to know 
to drhdt poii^t fecundity and descent are influenced by the degree 
of relationship between the two procreators. ■ Conjugation prob- 
ably arises from the general necessity of organisms to reenforce 
their race by variety. Consan^inity perpetuated is harmful to 
the species, in the same way as parthenogenesis, pr indefinite 
reproduction by fission or budding. It produces enfeeblement 
and degeneration of the race, and leads to extinction by causing 
sterility. 

By consanguinity is meant continued sexual union between 
near relatives. It is easy to imderstand that the conjugation of 
two germs derived from bfothers anfl sisters or from a father 
and his daughter approaches parthenogenesis from the point of 
view of the mixing of hereditary energies. We shall see later 
on that nearly all peoples have a certain repugnance to con- 
sanguineous marriages. Among animals, natural selcctionf elimi- 
nates too consanguiacous products. 

On the other hand, sexual union between different species, 
however little removed, gives no products. Near species may 
produce hybrids between themselves, but these hybrids are as a 
rule sterile or nearly so, and are incapable of perpetuating their 
type, which reverts rapidly to one of the primitive species. 

' It has been recently demonstrated that the incapacity of two 
species of animals to produce hybrids is intimately connected 
with the reciprocal toxicity of their blood. When the blood of 
one species is injected into the veins of another the production 
of hybrids is possible between them, at least as far as has been 
observed. It is curious to note that the blood of the anthropoid 
apes is not toxic for man, although these animals are very differ- » 
ent from us, and hybrids have not yet been produced. This 
fact helps us to understand how it is that the differences which 
exist between the different human races do not prevent the, pro- 
duction of hybrids between any two of them. In spite of this 
we^may state, without risk of error, that the most dissimilar 
human races give a bad quality of hybrids, which have little 
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chance of forming a viable mongrel race. We have not suffic^pnt 
information on^lhis point concerning the lowest human races, 
such as the pigmfes and Weddas. On the other hand, mulattoea 
(hybrids between ncgi’oes and whites) constitute a race^ ofe very 
^bad quality and hardly viable, while the hybrids ,bctwefcn •In- 
dians and whitcp'are much more resistant ai?d of relatively 
better quality. r ^ ^ • 

In this question, the middle course appears without any doubt 
the true one Unions between near races and varieties, or at 
least between individuals of the same race or variety whose rela- 
tionship is old, are certaiilly the best. We iv»adily grant that 
the homogeneity of a race has the advantage of fixing its pecu- 
liarities in a more durable and characteristic fashion; but many 
inconveniences coimtcibalance this advantage. If we one day, 
by wise selection and by eliminating all sources of blastophthoria 
obtain a superior quality of human germs, it is possible that in 
the nunotc future, consanguinity, provided it is not exaggerated, 
may lose its dangers. 



CHAPTER m 


NATOHAL CONDm'oNS AND MECHANISM OF AUMAN COirUS " 
PlfcBGNANCY — CORRELATIVE SEXUAL CHARACTERS 

w » 

It is impossible to comprehend the deep meaning and lofty mm 
of an act like that of sexual union without knowing the details 
of conjugation and the origin of man as we have explained them 
in the preceding chapters. 

Conjugation requires the farin^g together of two cells, and 
consequently the movement of at leafet one of them. This 
cellular movement suflBces for the lower forms of union and is 
usually limited to the male cell. Owing to its movement it 
plays the active role, while the passive role is reserved for the 
female cell. Hence we see in the higher plants the male cells, 
or pollen, transportt 1 to the pistil by the wind or by insects, 
and thence reach the egg by mechanical endosmotic attraction 
which brings about conjugation. 

This takes place in an analogous manner in lower animals, 
but the male cell is generally endowed with special movement. 
As soon as we deal with complicated animals, mobile in them- 
8el«res and composed of cells differentiated to form complex 
organs, we see a second phenomena of reproductive movements 
appear in the animal phylogeny, namely the movement of the 
whole individual bearing male cells toward the individual bear- 
ing female cells. This simple fact gives rise to the formation of 
correlative sexual differences between the individuals bearihg 
each kind of germinal cells. As the result of the evolution of 
these two phylogenetic systems of motor phenomena tending 
to establish conjugation, we obtain for each sex two categories 
of sexual formations: , 

(1). The germinal cells themselves, the female form of which 
becomes larger, more rich in protoplasm, and remains immo- 
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Bile, vhile the male form, or spermatozoid becomes extremely 
small ai^d is provided with motor apparatus (Fig. 11). 

(2). The individmils with their correlative sexual differences 
proper to the male and female, disposed in a way to .give the 
male the active role and the female the passive role. ‘ 

Normal hermaphrodisni, complete or reciprocal (snails, etc.) 
constitutes an intermediate stage. Here each individual bears 
two kinds of germinal cells and possesses also male and female 
copulative organs so that there only exists one form of indi- 
viduals which • copulate reciprocally; the male organ of one 
penetrating the female organ of the other and vice versa. It is 
obvious that this excludes the formation of correlative individual 
sexual charact(.TS. 

In the second catogoiy, the nuile always differs from the 
female, at least in tlie sexual organs, and usually in other physi- 
cal and mental cliaracters. The difference in the sexual func- 
tions leads to the formation of differences in other parts of the 
body, and in instincts and sentiments, which find their material 
expression in the different development of the brain. 

Certain specific functions in society may, in social animals 
like the ants, lead to the formation or differentiation of a third 
or fourth kind of individuals. This is what is called polymor- 
phism. Here it is not the sexual function causes the corrcilativc^ 
differences of the individuals, but division of social labor. Tlie 
eephoria of tlie hereditary rrineme which produces the })olyiu()r- 
phous, and more or less asexual individual forms (workers, 
warriors,) still proceeds through the cncjrgies of the reproducing 
germs. Here the action of selection is necessary to explain the 
phenomena. 

In man, sexual differentiation has led to the formation of two 
kinds of individuals, differing little in their correlative attributes, 
but each bearing one kind of germinal cells. In sexual Union 
man plays the active part, woman, the passive. When sexual 
activity » in^'thc animal kingdom, is no longer limited to the move- 
ment of one of the cells but requires the displacement of the 
whole individual, we can quite understand that the organization 
of these individuals must become much more complex, anU that 
it requires a central nervous system as a directing apparatw 
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Sexu^ individuality thus involves collabo!^ation of the other 

organs of the body, and especially that of the central organs for 
reflex moyements, the instinctsiind t!ie higlior mefital faculties of 
man, in* the accomplishment of the feciyidating act those which 
are the consequences of it. , 

From this simple animal origin is evolved the complex sexual 
love of man. The duty of the {\ctiVe or male individual is to 
bring the*spermatozoa to a point where they can easily reach 
the female cells or ovules. When this is done the duty of the 
male is accomplished. In the passive or female individual of 
higher animals, pairing and conjugation are only the com- 
mencement of reproductive activity. However, this is not the 
( iise in the whole animal kingdom. For instance, fish have dis- 
tinct sexes, but in them the female deposits her non-focundated 
('ggs in the water and is not concerned with them any further. 
The male then arrives and discharge's his sperm on the eggs. 
In this case fecundation takes place without copulation. Witli 
such a system sexual love and maternal love lose their raison 
(FMre, for the young fish are capable of providing for themselves 
as soon as they are burn. There arc, however, a few exj.eptions, 
one of the most curious being that of certain fish of the Dead 
S(',a, in which the male incubates the eggs by taking them into 
his buccal cavity. 

Reproduction in Vertebrates. — We should never finish if we 
were to describe even the chief varieties of sexual union among 
thft vertebrates. As a rule, the male possesses a copulating 
organ which projects externally, while the female presents an 
invaginated cavity, more or less cylindrical, into which the 
male organ can penetrate. A certain amount of sperm is depos- 
ited by the male in the neighborhood of the mature ovules (Fig. 
18) ^discharged from the female germinal gland or ovary, which 
renders conjugation possible. By means of their mobile tails, 
the spermatozoa (Fig. 11) are able to reach the ovules and 
fecundate them. The manner in which the egg when fecun- 
dated, either in the mother's bod)^ or after being laid, continues 
its development, varies enormously in different species. The 
eggs jrc often deposited by the female and the embryo develops 
outside the mother's body. This occurs in insects, mollusks, 
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fish, amphibia, reptiles, birds and the lowest mamms^s or 
monotremes (ornithorhynchus and echidna). 

In the lower mammals is developed an organ called the womb 
which allows the embryo to remain longer in the material body. 
This organ is very incomplete in them, and a pQpket o^ fftld in 
the skin of the belly allows the mother to cany&her young, which 
are extremely embryonic at birth, till they have developed suffi- 
ciently to live alone. This occurs in marsupials (kangaroos and 
opossums), in which the vagina and uterus are double. 

In the higher' mammals the womb becomes more and more 
developed, opening into a single vagina in the middle line of the 
abdomen, between the two ovaries, and constituting a highly 
specialized organ which allows the mother to preserve the young 
for a long time in her belly. In mOst mammals the uterus has 
two elongated diverticdla, each of which may contain a suc- 
cessive series of embryos. In man it forms a single cavity and 
normally contains a single embryo, occasionally two or more. 
These facts show tliat the role of the female mammal in repro- 
duction is more important than that of the male. But this is 
not all. Whether it still lays eggs, or whether it ^ves birth to 
young which are more or less developed its sexual role is far 
from ended. The higher oviparous vertebrates, especially the 
birds, take care of their progeniture for som» time after laying. 
The young are still fed by the mother, either by milk from the 
teats, as in mammals, or by nourishment obtained from outside, 
as in birds, or by both methods combined or succeeding each 
other, as in cats. 

In many animals the male contributes to the raising of the 
young; a point to which we shall return. Here, we indicate 
these complicated details simply to show that sexual union only 
contributes one link in the long chain of reproduction. Let 
us study its mechanism in man. 

The Copulatory Organ of Man. The Testicles. The Seminal 
Vericles. — ^Nature is often very sparing even in the highest or- 
ganizations. It has thus combined in the male the urethra with 
the copulatory organ, and the sexual germinal ^uids, or 
testicles, with an accessory ^and, the epididymis. Hundr^ of 
thousands of spermatozoa are cpntained in the glandular tubes 
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' of these organs, which, when they are mature cfia aln^ays pro- 
duce new ones by cell division. The spermatozoa Accumulate 
at the extremity of the ductr of the gland in a reservoir called 
the^i^tnoZ veside, where they float in the mucus, thus consti- 
tuting the seminal flu^l or sperm* This liquid has a special 
odor. Hie two'seminal vesicles are situated ki the abdominal 
cavity underneath the urinary bladder, eAch having a duct 
which meets that of the other side and opens by the side of it 
in the deep part of the urethra. Here th^secretidD of several 
other glands, especially of the prostate, is added to the sperm 
and mixes with it. The point where the two seminal ducts open 
into the urethra forms a small elevation, the verumorUanum. 
From this point the male, urethra emerges from the abdominal 
cavity and is continued algng the special prolongation which 
forms the penis, or virile member of copulation. In the ordinary 
way the penis only serves for the emission of urine. It hangs 
flaccid and terminates in a rounded swelling called the glans, 
at the end of which opens the uretlira (Fig. 18). Tliis op,ening 
serves also for the amission of the sperm. •. 

Erection. The Corpus Cavemosum. — The most curious part 
of this apparatus is the mechanism of erection, or the power pos- 
sessed by the penis of swelling under the influence of certain 
nervous irritations, increasing in length and diameter as well as 
becoming ri^d. This phenomenon is produeed by three organs 
called the cavernous bodies which form the principal bulk of the 
penis. One of them, situated in the middle and underneath* 
and formed by two bodies united into one, surrounds the urethra 
and terminates in front in a dilatation which constitutes the 
glans already mentioned. The two others are situated symmet- 
rically on the dorsal part of the penis. All three consisji of 
caverns or diverticula formed by blood-vessels, which are empty 
when the penis is flacci(|. By a complex nervous mechanism 
based on vascular paralyris due to nervous phenomena called 
inhilytion and dynamogeny, the nervous irritations .cause an 
accumulation of blood in the spaces of the cavernous bodies 
which become so gorged with blood as to form stiff and hard 
rods. The rize of the penis is thereby increased conriderably 
and its stiffness allows it to penetrate the va^na of the female. 
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At the same time and by the same mechanism the verumonta^um 
swells so as to close the ureter from the bladder, while the semi- 
nal ducts open to-ward the urethral^prifice. In this way tte cop- 
ulatory organ is ready for its function. ^* » 

Repeated irritations are however necessary to ^provoke* the 
ejaculation of semen. This is finally pr&duced Jiy excitation of 
a special muscle lyhich compresses the seminal vesicles in a 
spasmodic manner and ejaculates the semen by the urethra. 
After ejaculjition, the accumulation of blood in the cavernous 
bodies gradually diminishes and the penis again becomes 
fiaccid. 

This apparatus is thus very complicated and is put in action 
by several nervous irritations which may be disturbed in many 
ways in affections of the nervous system. Wo may observe 
here that the nervous centers of efcction and ejaculation may 
be put in action directly by the brain, or indirectly by peripheral 
irritation of the glans. 

Those peripheral nerves which provoke sexual excitation are 
especially the nerves of the ^ans. This possesses a skin or 
mucous membrane which is extremely delicate and is protected 
against external irritation by a fold of skin called the ■prepuce, 
or foreskin. The prepuce is often too narrow so that it cannot 
be withdrawn behind the glans. It then forms a pocket in 
which sebaceous matter, semen, urine, etc., accumulate and de- 
compose. This anomaly, called phimosis, does not exist among 
the Jews owing to circumcision, or the removal of the prepuce in 
the newly born, which forms part of their religious rites. Hy- 
gienic considerations sometimes oblige us to perform this operar 
tion in others. The bad habit of masturbation, so common in 
boys, is often provoked by phimosis, and shows that simple 
mechanical irritation of the glans, due here to secretions edn- 
tained in the prepuce, may lead to ejaculation of semen as well 
as to erection. 

We have seen above that the male and female germinal glands 
arise from the same primitive organ in the embryo. If the em- 
bryo becomes male, this organ is transformed into the two tes- 
ticles which descend gradually in the canal of the groin and 
become placed in the scrotum. Jf it becomes female, the two 
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. sexual glands remain in the abdominal Cavity and are trans' 

formed into ovaries. * . 

0 

The Genital Organs of Worq^n. — ^Thc organs described in Chap- 
ter II* (figs. 18 and 19), constitute ttic internal and more im- 
portarTt part, of the female sexual^ apparatus. In women, the 
urethra opens externally on its own account, •^t is much shorter 
and wider than»in men. At its external ejetremity is a small 
cavernous body called the clitoris, which corresponds embryo- 
logically to the penis in man, and chiefly to*the glares. Like the 
latter it is specialized for sexual irritation and possesses very 
sensitive nerves. The opening of th(f female urethra is situated 
in front of the vulva directly under the pubic bone, at the same 
place as the root of the male penis. From this point, on each 
side of the middle line, exfend two longitudinal folds, one exter- 
nal covered with skin and* called the larger lip of the vulva 
(Fig. 18, labia majora), the other internal, hidden under the 
first, called the lesser lip of the vulva {labia minora), and cov- 
ered with thin mucous membrane. Between the two lesser lips 
is the sexual aperture, which, with the labia majora and iflinoi-a 
is called the v\dvi^. This opening is distinct from that of the 
urethra, and leads to the internal cavity or vagina (Fig. 18). 
The vagina is about ten to twelve centimeters long (2 to 2i 
inches) and terminates in a cuUde-sac which surrounds the 
vaginal portion of the womb, of which we have spoken 
above. 

• In virgins the entrance to the vagina is more or less closed 
by a delicate transverse membrane called the hymen, which is 
only perforated by a narrow opening. At the first coitus the 
hymen is torn, causing a certain amount of pain and bleeding. 
The walls of the vagina are thrown into transverse folds, which 
render them somewhat rough. The remains of the hymen *torn 
by the first coitus afterward form behind the vulva small » 
excrescences named carUnculce myrtiformes. 

In the first chapter we have spoken of the changes undergone 
by file fecundated ovule till it becomes the embryo and then 
the infant. It remains to speak of the mechanism of expulsion 
of ovule and of its fecundation, as well as the changes in the 
womb which result from these phenomena. 
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Menstgiation. — ^Abaut every four weeks, one of two o'v^es ^ 
(rarely mq^re) tnaturc and are discharged into the Fallopian 
tubes, down whkh they pass by the movement of the vibratile 
cilia of the mucous membrane, to the uterus, to the trails of 
which they become attached if they have been fecundafted on 
the way (Fig. 18). FecunSation or dbnjuga^jon takes place 
most often in the. Fallopian tube, sometimeg in the uterus. 
The maturation and expulsion olf the ovule are generally accom- 
panied in w,omen by a nervous phenomenon closely related to 
erection in man. • The mucous membrane of the cavity of the 
uterus is very rich in blood vessels which become dilated and 
gorged with blood under the inhibitory induence of certain nerve 
centers. As the mucous membrane is very thin, the result is 
otherwise than in man; the blood transudes through the 
mucous membrane and fldws away.* This is called menstruaiion 
(“courses” or monthly periods). The object of this is, no 
doubt, to prepare the mucous membrane of the womb for the 
fixation of the fecimdated egg which will become grafted on its 
surface. Tlic courses in women generally last three or four 
days, but are often very irregular. It is necessary to point out 
that they do not depend on ovulation (expulsion of the egg). 
The two phenomena may take place independently of each 
other, for menstruation in itself depends only on nervous irrita- 
tion, which may be provoked or averted by hypnotic suggestion, 
for example. 

Moreover, there are women who never menstruate and who, 
m spite of this, not only regularly discharge ovules but may be 
fecundated and become pregnant. Usually, however, the two 
phenomena arc associated by nervous reflexes, so that menstrua- 
tion takes place first and then the ovule commences its migration. 

The Mechanism of Coitus. — Copulation, or coitus, takes pl&ce 
as follows: After a certain degree of excitation, both mental 
and sensory, the male introduces the«3rcct and stiffened penb 
into the vagina. In the case of advanced pregnancy he should 
plaQe himself behind, so as to avoid injuring the unborn Child. 
Rhythmic movements of the two individuals, especially of the 
man, gradually increase the excitation of the mucous membrane 
or skin of the, genital organs of each party, till voluptuous sen* 
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‘ satioDS, arising chiefly in the glans penis hnd clitoris, spread to 

the whole nervous system and the entire body, constituting 
what ia called the venereal ongasm, and terminating in the man 
by j;he ejaculation of semen. « 

*^6 localisations of ^irritability jn woman are multiple, and 
to the clitoris Hiust be added the nipples, the«vulva, and even, 
it is said, the n£ck of the womb* man the parts roimd the 
anus mS,y also, besides the glans penis, form an excitable region. 
At the acme of erection the glans is turgid, and is applied di> 
rectly against the neck of the womb (Fig. 18)! In this way the 
sperm is ejaculated directly against the neck of the womb. 

In the woman an analogous phenomenon takes place; the 
clitoris becomes turgid and the mild and repeated frietion of 
the mucous membranes, together with contact on other sensi* 
tive parts, produces a voluptuous sensation as in the man. 
Through nervous association, the repeated excitation deter- 
mines secretion from certain glands of the vagina which lubri- 
cate the vulva (glands of Bartholin). At the maximum point of 
voluptuous feeling the woman experienees gpmething analogous 
to the venereal orgasm of the man. There is thus manifested 
in the two sexes an intense and reciprocal desire of penetration 
one by the other, a desire which powerfully favors fecundation. 
In the woman as in the man the end of the orgasm is followed 
by an agreeable relaxation which invites sleep. 

The hereditary or instinctive nervous actions produce after 
coitus a profound effect of contrast. When the sexual appeti^ 
commences, the odors, especially those of the sexual organs, the 
contacts, the movements, and the sight of the individual of the 
opposite sex, all increase desire, producing a voluptuous cxcita- 
tipn stronger than all contrary feeling. Hardly is the sexual act 
consummated than all vanishes like a di'eam. What was a 
moment before the object of the most violent desire becomes * 
indifferent, and sometimes even excites a slight feeling of dis- 
gusj, at least as regards certain odors, sometimes even regarding 
touch and sight. The name sexual appetite (libido sexuahs) ia 
^ven to the passionate and purely sexual desire of the two 
sexes for each other. It varies greatly in different individuals. 
According to Ferdy and other authors, the nedc of the womb, 
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during thfe venqrcal orgasm of the woman, executes movements 
of suction Ih the glans penis. I do not know if this is a fact, 
but it is certain tnat tlie female orgftsm is useless for conoeption. 
Absolutely cold women, incapable of the least voluptuo^^ sen- 
sation are as fruitful as those who havp pronounced venereal 
orgasms. It prw'cs that the spermatozoa arrive at their goal 
even when the womb is entirely passive. The gfeat variation of 
sexual desire in different individuals renders mutual adaptation 
often very difficult. * The venereal orgasm is sometimes more 
rapid in man, sometimes in woman (more rarely in the latter). 
This inequality is rather to the detriment of the woman, for the 
man can still satisfy himself when the orgasm of the woman has 
terminated, while the contrary is not jiossible without artificial 
manipulation. Moreover, ^thc frequence and intensity of the 
sexual appetite are often much greater in one than in the other, 
which is detrimental to both. Here again it is the woman who 
suffers the most, for the man can always satisfy himself without 
the woman having voluptuous sensations. What is commonly 
called good manners generally prevents the conjoints from speak- 
ing of their sexual desires before marriage. This very often re- 
sults in grave deceptions, dissensions, and often even divorce. 
I shall return to this subject in Chapter XIV. 

Voluptuous sensations only represent the means employed by 
nature to bring together the sexes with the object of reproducing 
the species. A woman can be fecundated and give birth to a 
child by the aid of semen injected into the utenis by a syringe. 
Moreover, it is rather exceptional for the venereal orgasm to 
occur in the two sexes at the same moment. It is essential for 
fecundation that the semen should enter the womb. When the 
spermatozoa have reached the neighborhood of the neck of the 
womb they swim by their own movements, not only along the 
whole uterine cavity, but also along the Fallopian tubes and even 
in the abdominal cavity, so that the force of ejaculation is of 
little importance. v 

Pregnancy.— The womb enlarges considerably during preg- 
nancy. It exceeds the size of an adult head, and the muscles 
of its walls are greatly increased, so as to be capable of expelling 
the child later bn. 
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'fhe phenomena of pregnancy, birth and suckling are* kribwn 
to all, so that I shall be brief. The almost sudden activity of 
the breasts after childbirth is a very interssting correlative 
phenomenon. It suffices to glance at one who has just become 
a ifiofher and to observe the complications which profoundly 
inHuence all her organism with regard to the life of the infant, 
to comprehend to what extent the f ole of sexual life is more im- 
portant, more profoimd, even more vital, in woman than in 
man. The latter no doubt requires a mo^e violent appetite to 
urge liim to copulation because he plays thft active part, short 
though it be. But fecundating coitus having been effected, his 
contribution to the reproduction of the species is ended. 

While the activity of man is terminated at conception, that of 
woman only begins at this moment. In the first chapter we 
have indicated in a few wo/ds the transformations of the human 
embryo up to its birth. During nine months it grows from the 
size of a jiin's head (the ovule) to that of the new-born child. 
Although a woman seldom bears more than one embryo at the 
same time, twins being rare on the whole, she has nevci»theless 
more pain and farig"e to bear than any fCmale animal. This 
is due not only to the fact that our artificial and alcoholized 
civilization, with its specialized labor which disturbs vital equi- 
librium, has made women indolent and degenerate, but also to 
the enormous development of the human brain. The head of 
the human embryo is disproportionately large because the brain, 
•as I showed with Schiller in 1889, already contains at birth all 
the nerve elements which it will possess during the rest of ils 
life iComptes rendus de VAcad6mie des Sciences). No doubt 
these elements are small and embryonic but the nerve fibers are 
ready to be covered with myelin and to enter upon their func- 
tions, and all this requires a cranium of considerable size.* But 
it is not everything for the mother to nourish with her bloody 
the brain and the cranium of the child; it is also necessary for 
this relatively large head to pass through the pelvis at the time 
of childbirth, and we know that this moment is the most dan- 
gerous for the life of the pregnant woman. As boys have on 
the average a larger brain and cranium than those of ^Is, their 
birth is usually more difficult. 
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Accouchement. — ^Thr3 sexual organs of woman undergo great 
changes in order to render childbirth possible. These organs 
become larger and more vascular, especially the womb, the 
growth of which is astonishing. Originally the size of^ a *800011 
egg (a guinea fowl’s) it exceeds the size of a hum^ head, !uid 
there is an enormous increa^ of muscdlar tissue in its walls. 
Large blood vess^ develop in the uterine wall, specially in the 
placenta (Figs. 22 and 23), where they enter into endosmotic 
relations with the circulation of the embryo. 

From the abdomen of the embryo arises an organ, the dUantois, 
which is destined to carry the blood-vessels of the embryo to the 
placenta, and at the same time to give rise to the formation of 
the latter. In the placenta the blood-vessels of the embryo 
arc separated from those of the mother by walls so thin that 
the nutritive juices of the maternal blood transude into the 
venous blood of the embryo, as well as combined oxygen in 
the blood necessary for its respiration. Up to this point the 
vitellus of the egg, nourished by endosmosis through its mem- 
branes-, had sufficed for the nutrition of the still very small em- 
bryo. While these phenomena are taking place, and while the 
substance of the two conjugated germs divides into an ever in- 
creasing number of cells, which become differentiated in layers 
to form the future organs (Kg. 21), while certain groups of cells 
are prepared some to form the intestinal canal, others the mus- 
cles and blood vessels, others the skin and organs of sense, others 
arising from the last to form the brain, the spinal cord and the 
ilerves, the mother can still live her ordinary life. She suffers, 
however, from different disorders connected with what is passing 
on in her body. 

It is a curious fact that these disorders are more accentuated 
at the commencement of pregnancy, when the womb is hardfy 
enlarged, than at the end. They consist chiefly of nervous 
troubles — slight derangement of the cerebral functions and sen- 
sations, etc. Obstinate vomiting, peculiar desires, and changes 
of temper are some of the most frequent troubles of pregimnt 
women, and probably arise more from local nervous irritation 
than from general transformations of the nutrition of the bo^. 
The mother’s body is becoming a^pted to the development of 
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the infant in* the womb. However embai^asscd a womath may 
be in the last months of pregnancy by the greaUswelling of the 
belly (Fig. 22) the disorders are less accentuated than at the 
beginipfig of pregnancy. * 

During pregnancy menstruation cei^. The sexual appetite 
is very variahlej in many pregnant women i( is diminished, in 
others there is no change, and it is ^Idom incr^hsed. There arc 
other trpubles which are more (Jr less frequeht, such as varicose 
veins in the legs caused by pressure of the uterus on the veins. 

But all the sufferings of pregnancy and clul(\birth*are eompen* 
sated for by the ardent desire of the,normal woman to have a 
child, and by the happiness of hearing its first cry. Proud and 
happy to give life to a new human being, which she hopes soon 
to suckle and carry in hen arms, she cheerfully bears all the in- 
conveniences and pains of psegnancy and childbirth. The latter 
is actually painful, for in spite of all that nature docs to relax 
the pelvis and render it elastic, to dilate the neck of the womb, 
the va^a and the vulva, the passage of the enormous head of a 
human infant through all these relatively narrow apertyres is 
extremely difficult Cs^igs. 22 and 23). The passage is forced by 
the powerful contractions of the muscles of the womb. How- 
ever, they do not always succeed by themselves, and in this case 
the accoucheur is obliged to apply the forceps to extract the 
head of the child. Very often the neck of the womb, the vi^na 
or the perineum (the part situated between the anus and the 
yulva) become tom during labor, and this may lead later on to 
disorders such as prolapse of the womb, etc.; disorders which 
may last through life. 

When the child is bom, the umbilical cord (that is the trans- 
formed allantois. Fig. 23) cut, and the placenta extracted, the 
connecting nutrition and respiration between the child, and 
its mother are suddenly intcarupted. Nourished hitherto by its ^ 
mother's blood through the placenta and the vessels of the 
umbilical cord which supplied the necessary oxygen, the infant 
is Suddenly obliged to breathe and feed for itself. Its lungs, 
hitherto inactive, expand instantaneously under the nervofls in- 
fluence producsed by the blcrod saturated with carbonic acid, and 
the first cry is produced, commences individual respira- 
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tioci. 'Several hours^f. later the cessation of matcfnal nutrition 
causes Hungery^and this the reflex movements of suction, and the 
child takes the t;>reast. During this time the empty womb con- 
tracts strongly and retracts enormously in a few days. * The in- 
crease of blood produc(!d by the maternal organism,* by its 
adaptation to thg nutrition* of the embj^o, is tjien employed in 
the production df milk in thp breasts or lactiferpus glands, which 
were already well developed dtfring pregnancy. 

Suckling. Maternity. — ^The mother is instinctively disposed 
to suckle heV chil^ as the infant is to suck. At the end of four to 
six weeks, the womb has^^ilmost completely regained its former 
size. 

In savage races suckling at the breast lasts for two years or 
more. It is useless to mention here io what point the capacity 
for suckling and the production of milk have diminished among 
the modern women of civilized countries. This sad sign of de- 
generation is due to a large extent, as Bunge has shown by care- 
ful statistics, to the habit of taking alcoholic drinks, and is com- 
bine^ with other blastophthoric degenerations due to hereditary 
alcoholism. The f'liture will show whether the artificial feeding 
of infants with cows' milk will benefit humanity. In any case 
it allows infants to survive who would die without it. On the 
other hand the development of a degeneration can hardly be 
an advantage for the species and we should hope for a return 
to the natural rule by abstinence from all alcoholic drinks. 

The false modesty of women concerning their pregnancy and 
4Dvery thing that concerns childbirth, the pleasantries often made 
with regard to pregnant women are a sad sign of the degenera- 
tion and even corruption of our refined civilization. Pregnant 
women ought not to hide themselves, or to be ashamed to carry 
a clijild in their womb; on the contrary they should be proifd. 
Such pride would certainly be much more justified than that of 
the fine officers parading in their uiiifosrns. The external signs 
of the formation of humanity are more honorable to their bear- 
ers than the symbols of destruction, and woman should bedbme 
imbfled more and more with this truth 1 They will then cease 
to hide their pregnancy and to be ashamed of it. Conscious of 
the grandeur of their sexual and social duty they will raise aloft 
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tlie sli^ndard o*f our descent, which is that cjf the true futufc life 
of man, at the same time striving for the emancipation of their 
sex. Viewed in this way, the sexual role of woman becomes 
elevated and solemn. Man should less and less maintain his in- 
differfenie towards the social miseries *to which the slavery of 
woman has led, which hfts lasted thousands of .years and which 
has dishonored the highest functions of her sex, by abuses 
without number. 

The hygiene of pregnancy, labor and it^ sequels, is of the 
highest importance. It certainly should not .consist in exag- 
gerated care and precaution, for in# spoiling and softening 
women by inaction more harm than good is done. On the 
other hand, the social cruelty which neglects i)oor women of the 
people in confinement, ofteA even without giving them sufficient 
nourishment, is revolting, arAl it is hc^re especially that the re- 
form of social hygiene becomes an elementary necessity for 
humanity. 

All that we have just spoken of binds the woman for months 
or years to each of her children, and we can understand that her 
whole soul is adapt d in consequence to mateffnity. Even when 
birth has detached the child from the maternal body, it remains 
attached to its mother by a hundred bonds, not only during the 
period of suckling, but long afterward whem the conventions do 
not violate natural laws. Little children arc deeply attached 
to their mother, and while the father is impati(int with their 
OTies and the embarrassment which they cause, the mother takes 
a natural delight in them. When pregnancies succeed each* 
other at reasonable intervals of one or two years, the normal 
woman lives with her children for many years in intimacy which 
never entirely ceases in a family animated by human and social 
sentiments. » 

In normal circumstances the special bonds which unite the , 
mother to her children last for life, while the father, if all goes 
well, becomes simply the best friend of his growing children. 
It ill time that fathers began to recognize these patural laws, 
instead of clinging so tenaciously to the historic and artificial 
prestige of a worm-eaten and unnatural patriarchal authority. 
No doubt there are many pathological and degenerate mothers, 
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bu{ sucb an anomaly only proves the rule that we havejust 
laid down, " 

Correlative Sexual Characters.— The correlative sexual char- 

• • 

acters, which we have previously spoken of in animals, are well 
known in man. Man is in the average larger, bfoader*uf the 
shoulders and mere robust; his skelctdh is more solid but his 
pelvis narrower, ^t the age of puberty, from 16 to 20 years, 
the beard grows on the face, wtiile in the pubic region- hair de- 
velops in b^th sexes. At the same time the testicles and exter- 
nal genital organs enlarge. The sexual glands as well as the 
external genital organs have remained so far in an embryonic 
state although the mechanism of erection is already established 
in young boys. But this mechanism, in the normal boy, is not 
associated with any voluptuous sdlnsation or any glandular 
secretion. ‘ “ 

Man possesses the mdiments of the correlative sexual charac- 
ters of woman, such as nipples without lactiferous glands, etc. 
In a general way each part of the external genital organs of one 
sex has its corresponding embryonic homologue in the other, 
which is explained by the different transformations which were 
originally the same in the embryo. The clitoris of woman cor- 
responds to the penis of man, the labia majora to the scrotum, 
etc. In certain individuals these rudiments are more strongly 
developed, and may by exaggeration and transition lead to 
pathological hermaphrodism (Chapter I); such are bearded 
women, and those possessing a large clitoris, or beardless men 
*with effeminate bodies and small sexual organs. Such cases 
are not examples of hermaphrodism, but of incomplete embryo- 
logical differentiation. They consist in certain correlative sex- 
ual characters which show a tendency toward the other sex, a 
tendency which we find, from the mental point of view, ‘in 
homosexuals. 

There is also to be noticed the “brerfdng” of the voice which 
occurs in m^n at the age of puberty, and is connected with the 
neryous S 3 ratem. * 

In women the body is smaller and more delicate, the bones 
we^er, the pelvis wider and the chest narrower. The normal 
woman has no beard while the .pubic hairs are the same as in 
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• man. The pubis, covered with a layer fat, is slightty promi- 
nent in women and is called the mans Veneris. There is more 
fat under the skin in a woman’s body, and the voice does not 
breal?. »After puberty breasts dev^op with their lactiferous 
glands and diipples for suction, puberty takes place a little 
earlier in women than in men, and corrcspdhds to the growth 
of the internal *and external ^xuhl organa, at the same time 
that th& ovules commence to mature and menstruation is estab- 
lished. * » 

The mental correlative sexual characters aJ-e much more im- 
portant than those of the body. The psychology of man is 
different from that of woman. Many books have been written 
on this subject, usually with more sentimentality than exacti- 
tude. Mysogynists, like the philosopher Schopenhauer, dis- 
parage woman from all points of view, while the friends of the 
female sex often exalt her in an exaggerated manner. In con- 
temporary literature we see women authors judging man in 
quite different ways according as they are affected with “mi»- 
andcry” or “philandery” — that is enemies, or friends of men. 
Quite recently Moebi'us has published a mysogynistic work on 
the “Physiological Imbecility of Woman.” {Der physiologische 
Schwachfdnn des Weihes). One must be a misogynist of very 
high degree to introduce the pathological notion of imbecility 
into the evolution of the normal mentality of woman. In 
reality, the individual differences are much greater in man and 
Voman from the psychological than from the physical point o| 
view, so that they render a definition of the average extremely 
diHicult. 

We are acquainted with bearded women, athletic women, as 
well as beardless men and puny men. From the mental jioint 
of view, there are also viragos and men with feminine instincts. 
Imbeciles are not wanting in both sexes, but no reasonable * 
person will deny that sn intelligent woman is superior to a 
narrow-minded man even from the purely intellectual point of 
view. In spite of these difficulties, I shall attempf to brings for- 
ward the principal points which distinguish, in a general way, 
the, masculine mind from the feminine, relying on my own obser- 
vations and especially on thp>mental phenomena*of both sexel. 
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The Weight of the Bi'ain. — According to statistics, the weight 

of the brain> in men of our race is on the average 1350 grauMnes, 
while that of women averages 12Q0 grammes. The alpsolute 
weight is, however, not of much importance, because .part of 
the cerebral substance in the^larger animals is only,for the sup- 
ply of a greater ^jdmber of cellular elements of ‘the rest of the 
body, which necessitates a greater number of norvous elements. 

To make the matter clear, it is necessary to separate the 
weight of tlx) cerebral hemispheres from the other nervous 
centers, such as the cerebellum, corpora striata, the optic 
thalami, the mid-brain, thc^pons Varolii, the uu'dulla oblongata 
and the spinal cord, for these centers constitute paits which are 
phylogenetically older, that is to say, inherited from lower 
animal ancestors. Compared with the cerebral hemisplieres, 
these nerve centers are relatively 'more important in other 
vertebrates than in man, and are in more constant proportion 
to the size of the body, the muscular, glandular and sensory 
elements of which they supply. When the intelligence is about 
the saihe, they are, therefore, compared with the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, much more dcv<!loped in the larger than in the smaller 
animals. For example, they arc very large in the ox, but small 
in mice. I have weighed a considerable number of human 
brains separated in this way with the following rc.sults: 

CEREBRAL HEMISPHERES OTHER CEREBRAL CENTERS 

Man 1060 grammes, 7H.!i% 290 grammiMi, 21..5 % 

Woman 95'5 grammes, 77.9% 270 grammes, 22.1% 

Thus the cerebellum and basal ganglia are a little smaller in 
men than in women, compared with the cerebral hemispheres. 

These figures appear to show that the cerebral hemispheres 
in woman are on the average a little smaller than in man, even 
proportionately to the stature; for, according to a general law 
in the animal kingdom, woman being smaller, her cerebra’ 
hemispheres slyiuld be, with equal mentality, proportionately a 
little larger. .There are, however, female brains larger than 
mai^i male brains, and the absolute and relative size of ‘the 
cerebral hemispheres does not give a complete measure of the 
productive faculties. Remarkable men have been known^to 
possess rather small brains and iiqbcciles heavy ones. We must 
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. noti forget the great importance of the hereditary or tingraphic 
predispositions of the nerve element or neufone,, to certain 
activities and especially to i^ork in general, that is to say, their 
aptitude to produce energy, or if one prefere it, their disposition 
to “Will.” . ^ • 

It is also interesting lo consider the relationship of the frontal 
lobe to the rest of the cerebral hcmisphcijjs, the frontal lobe 
being mthout doubt the principal seat of intellectual activity. 
According to Meynert, the weight of the frontal Jobe in man 
exceeds that of woman, not only absolutely; but relatively to 
the rest of the brain. In his r^um&oi the statistical data col- 
lected on this subject and from the results of my own material 
(autopsies at the asylum of Burgholzli in Zurich), Merder has 
confirmed the opinion of *Meynert. The average weight of the 
hemispheres separated from^he rest of the brain is 1019 grammes 
in man (frontal lobe 428, the rest 591), and 930 in woman 
(frontal lobe 384, rest .546). Here, atropliied brains (except 
general paralytics) have been weighed with others, which lowers 
the average total weight without altering the proportion, ^hus, 
the rest of the cerebral hemispheres exceeds 'the frontal lobe by 
163 grammes in man and 162 grammes in woman, which means 
that in man the frontal lobe constitutes 42 per cent, of the 
cerebral hemispheres and in woman 41.3 per cent. The differ- 
ence is not great, but it is definite, for it is based on a large num- 
ber of observations. 

• Mental Capacity of the Two Sexes. — ^The fundamental differ- 
ence between the psychology of woman and that of man is con- 
stituted by the irradiations of the sexual sphere in the cerebral 
hemispheres, which constitute what may be called sexiutl men- 
tality, We shall discuss this in the following chapters, for it 
cohstitutes the foundation of our subject. We are only •con- 
cerned here with the correlative differences. 

Adhering in a general way to the main definitions of psy- 
chology, we assert that from the purely intellectual point of 
vie^, man considerably excels woman in his creative’ ima^na- 
tion, his faculty for combination and discovery, and by his 
critical mind. For a long time this was said to be explained by 
the stateinoDt that women ha4 not the opportunity of measuring 
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thev intelligence against that of men; but, thanks to the q:iod« . 
em movement'of the emancipation of women, this assertion be- 
comes more and more untenable. Jt is so with regard to artistic 
creations, for women have at all times taken part in^works of 
art. When certain people maintain that a few generalSoiis of 
activity suffice to elevate the inteUectual development of women, 
they confound the^ results of education with those of heredity 
and phylogeny (vide Chapter li). Education is a purely indi- 
vidual matter and only requires one generation to produce its 
results. But neither mnemic engraphia, nor even selection can 
modify hereditary energies in two or three generations. Tied 
down hitherto partly by servitude, tlie mental faculties of 
woman will doubtless rise and domish in all their natural power 
as soon as they are absolutely free td develop in society equally 
with those of men, by the aid of e'qual rights. But what docs 
not exist in the hereditary mneme, that is to say in the energies 
of germs, inherited through thousands or millions of years, can- 
not be created in a few generations. The specific characters 
and bonsequently the sexual characters have quite another con- 
stancy than is believed by the superficial prattlers, who deafen 
us with their jargon on a question of which they only grasp the 
surface. There is no excuse, at the present day, for confounding 
hereditary correlative sexual characters with the individual 
results of education. The latter are acquired by habit and can 
only be inherited as such by an infinitesimal engraphia, possibly 
after hundreds of generations. • 

On the other hand woman possesses, from the intellectual 
point of view, a faculty of reception and comprehension as well 
as a facility of reproduction which are almost equal to those of 
man. In higher education at the universities the women I have 
had the opportunity of observing at Zurich for many ye&rs, 
show a more equal level than that of the men. The most intelli- 
gent men reproduce best and the mtJst stupid men reproduce 
worse than the corresponding female extremes. 1 do not tliink 
one can say much more concerning the purely intell^tual 
dom^. 

Artistic production confirms this opinion. Woman is here on 
the average much inferior as regards creation or production. 
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prop^ly so called, and even her best re^ts are waiting *in 
originality and do not open up new paths. On tSe contrary, as 
virtuosos, women compare wel} with men in simply reproductive 
art. 'Kiej% are, however, exceptional women whose productions 
are oH^nal, cfeative and independent. The philosopher Stuart 
MUl points out the intuitive gift of woman who,^led by her indi- 
vidual observations, rapidly and clearly di^vers a general 
truth, and applies it in particular cases, without troubling with 
abstract theories. This may be called the intuitiye or sub- 
conscious judgment of woman. • 

In the domain of sentiment the twO sexes differ very much 
from each other, but we cannot say that one surpasses the other. 
Both are passionate, but in different ways. The passions of 
man are coarser and less durable, and are only more elevated 
when associated with more 'original dhd more complex intel- 
lectual aims. In woman sentiment is more delicate and more 
finely shaded csthetically and morally; it is also more durable, 
at least on the average, although its objects are often of a mean 
and banal nature. * 

When man compares himself with woman he usually identi- 
fies himself, more or less imconsciously, with the highest male 
intellects, with the men of genius in art and science, and com- 
plmsantly ignores the crowd of idiots of his own sexl In the 
life of sentiment the two sexes may complement each other 
admirably; while man raises the height of the ideal and of 
objects to be attained, woman has the necessary tact to soften 
and refine the tones, and to adapt their shades to each special * 
situation, by the aid of her natural intuition, where man risks 
spoiling everything by the violence of his passions and his efforts. 
This reciprocal influence should conduce to the best and highest 
harmony of sentiments in a happy sexual combination. 

As regards will power, woman is, in my opinion, on the average 
superior to man. It is iif this psychological dommn more than 
in any other, that she will alwajrs triumph. This is generally 
misunderstood, because men have so far apparently held the 
scepter of an unlimited omnipotence; because by the abuse of 
brutg force, aided by superiority of inventive genius, humanity 
has been hitherto led by strong masculine wills, and because the 
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strongest feminine wills have been dominated by Ihe law pf thq 
right of the s'tronger. But the unprejudiced observer is soon 
obliged to recognize that the direptive will of the family is only, 
in general, represented externally by the master. parades 

his authority much more often than he puts it injo pra(fti(!h; he 
lacks the perseycrance, tenacity and elasticity which constitute 
the true power of .will, and- which are peculiac. to woman. It is 
needless to say that I am only speaking of the average and that 
there are many w®men whose will power is feeble. But these 
easily become the prey of prostitution, which causes their disap- 
pearance. This is perhaps one of the causes which have strength- 
ened by selection the will power in women. Man is impulsive 
and violent as regards his will power, but often inconstant and 
irresolute, yielding as soon as. he hah to strive persistently for a 
certain object. From these facts it naturally results that, on 
the average, it is the man in the family who provides the ideas 
and impulses, but the woman who, with the finesse of her tact 
and perseverance, instinctively makes the distinction between 
the ‘useful and the harmful, utilizing the former and constantly 
combating the latter; not because she is fundamentally supe- 
rior, but because she is more capable of dominating herself, 
which proves the superiority of her will power. 

Nothing is more unjust than to disparage one sex relatively 
to the other. The parthenogenesis of the lower animals having 
ceased in the vertebrates, each sex is indispensable, not only to 
the preservation of species, but also to each conception or repro- 
duction of the individual. Both are thus equivalent and belong 
to each other as the two halves of a whole, one being incapable 
of resisting without the other. Everything which benefits one 
of the halves benefits the other. If by the ma^c wand of a 
fauy, the male half or the female half of our humanity, such ‘as it 
is to-day, was rendered capable and obliged to reproduce alone, 
men would sogp degenerate owing tef the weakness of their will 
combined with their sensual passions, and women from their 
incapacity ‘to raise their intellectual level by means of creative 
ideas. 

We need not dwell here on the numerous psychological jiecu- 
liaritics of woman, inherent in .her capacity as mother, nor on 
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bhoscof man adapted to his muscular strength and to his capac- 
ity as protector of the family. These are derived froin sexual 
differences which are mentioned in Chapter V. Nor need wc 
describe?^ oorrclative differences of Icsf^ importance which are 
well known and which arise from tho^e of which we have spoken 
or from direct scfxual differences. They can 1^ observed, on 
the one hand, ixf purely male reunions in tsaloons, smoking 
rooms and other similar places; on the other hand, in feminine 
circles of all classes, among the common people, among the 
fashionable, or even in philanthropic association^. On the aver- 
age, woman is more artful and more modest; man coarser 
and more cynical, etc. After much personal experience, gained 
in societies in which the two sexes possess the same rights and 
are admitted to the same titles, I am obliged to declare that I 
have never found any confirmation (at least in the Gcrman- 
Swiss country) of the popuhir saying that gossip and intrigue 
ai’e the spcciid appanage of woman. I have found these two 
vices quite as often in man. 



CHAPTER IV 


, THE BEXUAIi APPETITE 

r 

If we sum up the three preceding chapters we arrive at the 
philosophic^ coi^clusion that reproduction depends on the gen- 
eral natural tendency of all living beings to multiply indefinitely. 
Fission and sexual reproduction arise from the simple fact that 
the growth of each individual is necessarily limited in space as 
well as time. Reproduction is thus, destined to assure the con- 
tinuation of life; the individual dies but is perpetuated in his 
progeny. We do not know why the crossing of individuals is 
rendered necessary by the phenomenon of conjugation. On 
this subject we can only build hypotheses, but the study of 
nature shows us that where conjugation ceases reproduction 
is etiolated and -finally disappears, even when it is still pos- 
sible for a certmn time. 

From the commencement of life there is thus a powerful law 
of attraction with the object of reproduction. At first there 
are unicellular organisms, in which one cell penetrates the other 
in the act of conjugation. Their substances combine intimately, 
while the molecules of each nucleus become so arranged as ^o 
give the new individual a more fresh and powerful energy of 
growth. 

In the lower multicellular plants and animals which bud, 
fresh buds live at the expense of the old trunk to give life to 
nev' branches, and the male cells or pollen fecundate the female 
cells so as to disperse the germs capable of growth and of thus 
reproducing the species. It is also tUe same in the madrepores 
and other ag^omarated animals (such as the solitary worms), 
composed of parameres or metameres, so long as a mn^e central 
n^ous system does not coordinate the metameres, or primary 
agglutinated animals, into a dn^e organism. 

In the higher animals, the complex polycellular individuals 
‘ 12 
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form^ by thb agglomeration of several pjlmitive animiLfc^ are 
transformed into a higher and mobile unity by the al^ of the 
great vital apparatus called the nervous system, which becomes 
the menial director of the li^g organism and invests it with 
its indiviHual character. However, this higher unity of life, 
which always IbeQomes more p^chic* that is to. say, at the same 
time intellectual,, sentimental and voluntary, by its complica- 
tion and its numerous relation^ with other individuals, this 
unity called the central nervous system cannot do without the 
necessity for reproduction. In animal phylogeny, ’as soon as 
hermaphrodism has ceased and each individual has become the 
sole bearer of one of the two kinds of sexual cells, the species will 
eventually disappear if the male cells cannot reach the female 
cells by the active movement of the whole individual. Thus is 
produced the marvelous phoiomenontof the desire of increase 
and reproduction, originally peculiar to the male cell, penetrating 
the nervous system, that is to say life and soul in its entirety, 
the life of the higher unity of the individual. An ardent desire, 
a powerful impulse thus arises in the nervous system at thcktime 
of puberty and attrp"ts the individual toward the opposite sex. 
The care and the pleasure of self preservation, which had hith- 
erto fully occupied his attention, become effaced by this new 
impulse. The desire to procreate dominates everything. A 
single pleasure, a single desire, a single passion lajrs hold of the 
organism and urges it toward the individual of the opposite sex, 
and to become united with it in intimate contact mid penetra- 
tion. It is as if the nervous system or the whole organism felt* 
as if it had for the moment become a germinal cell, so powerful 
is the desire to unite with the other sex. 

In some beautiful verses the German poet-philosopher Goethe 
(West-Oet ilieher Divan, book VIII, “Suleika”) describes* the 
desire to procreate (p. 63) : 


Und mit*eiligem Bestreben 
Sucht sich, was sich angehdrt, 

Und zu ungemessnem Leben 
1st GefQhl und Blick gekehrt. 

Sei’s ergreifen, sei es raffen, 

Wenn es nur sich fasst und h&ltl 
Allah braucht nichi mehr zu schaffen, 
Wir erachaffen seine Welti 
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If we look at natUre we see everywhere the sahie desire and 
the saine,attraetioH of the sexes for each other; the bird which 
warbles, the mammal which ruts^ the insect which hums while 
pui'suing the female with implacable tenacity, at the disk of 
their own life, employing sometimes cunning, sometimes dex- 
terity, and sometimes force to attain 'their object. The ardor 
of the female is ‘not always much less, but she yses coquetry, pre- 
tending to resist, and simulates repulsion. The more eager the 
male, the more cqquottish is the female. If we observe the 
amorous sport of butterflies and birds, we see what efforts it 
costs the male to attaiithis object. On the other hand when 
the male is clumsy and slow the female often comes toward 
him or at any rate does not resist him, for instance in certain 
ants the males of which are wingless vhilc the females have wings. 
^The final act always consists in intimate union at the moment 
t( copulation. 

In some animals Nature is prodigal in the means she employs 
to pursue her great object, reproduction, by aid of the sexual 
appetite. The apiary raises hundreds of male bees. As soon 
as the single quefin-bce takes whig for its nuptial flight all the 
males follow, but a single male only, the strongest and most 
nimble, succeeds in reaching her. In the hitoxication of copula- 
tion he abandons all his genital organs to the body of the queen 
and dies. The other males, now useless, arc all massacred in 
autumn by the working bees. 

Sexual connection among butterflies of the Bombyx family 
Is no less marvelous. They live for months as caterpillars and 
;Sometimcs for two years as chrysalicLs, hibernating in a cocoon 
In some corner of the earth or in the bark of trees. Finally the 
butterfly, brilliantly colored, emerges from the cocoon and 
spreads its wings. It only possesses, however, a rudimentary 
intestinal canal for the short life which remains, for it docs not 
require much nourishment and is onJy devoted to sexual con- 
nection. The female remains quiet and waits. The male, fur- 
nished with large antenn® which perceive the odor of the female 
at a distance of several kilometers, commences an infatuated 
flight through the woods and fields, as soon as his wings are 
sufficiently strong. His sole object is to reach the female. 
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Here ^ain tficre arc numerous competitors. The oive*wKo 
arrives first possesses the female, but expires shorfly afterward. 
His competitors die also, exhausted by their long Sight and by 
starvation^ but without having attained their object. After 
copulation, thQ female searches for the green plants which will 
ensure a long caterpillar* life for her* offspring.* There she de- 
posits her fecundated eggs in considerable njimbcrs and then 
expires in her turn, like a faded ’flower which has fulfilled the 
object of its existence and falls after leaving the fruit ip its place. 

The French naturalist Fabre has described these phenomena, 
relying on conclusive experiments, and my own observations 
and those of other naturalists confirm them fully. Among the 
ants, all the males die also, soon after an adrial nuptial flight, in 
which copulation is generally polyandrous, one male hardly 
waiting for the preceding ode to disdharge lus semen before 
taking his place. Here the female possesses a receptacle for 
semen which often contains the sperm of many males, and which 
allows it to fecundate the eggs one after another for several years 
as she lays them, and thus to act as the mother of an ant’s best 
during a period whicL may extend to eleven or twelve years, or 
even more. 

In the lower organisms, love consists only in sexual instinct 
or appetite. As soon as the function is accomplished love dis- 
appears. It Ls only in the higher animals that we see a more or 
less durable sympathy develop between the two sexes. How- 
here also and even in man the sexual passion intoxicates 
for the moment all the senses. In his sexual rut even man is 
dominated as by a magic influence, and for the time he sees the 
world only under the aspeet inspired by this influence. The 
object loved appears to him under celestial colors, which veil all 
the 'defects and miseries of reality. Each moment of his Am- 
orous feeling inspires sentiments which it seems to him should 
last eternally. He swear!? impossible things and believes in im- 
mortal happiness. A reciprocal illusion transforms life momen- 
tarily* into mirages of paradise. The most commomthings, %nd 
even certain things wliich usually disgust him, are then the 
objegt of the most violent desire. But, as soon as the orgasm is 
ended and the appetite satisfie^l the feeling of satiety appears. 
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A curtain falls on thi scene, and, at least for the moment, repose 
and realib^ re&ppear. 

Such are, in a few words, the general phenomena of, the nor- 
mal sexual appetite among sexual organisms in the. whole of 
living nature. I am not speaking here of degeiveratio^,*such 
as onanism and. prostitution. Let us now analyze this appetite 
further. , ^ • 

The natural appetites are inherited instincts the roots of which 
lie far bacl^ in the phylogenetic history of our ancestors. Hun- 
ger forms the basis for the preservation of the individual, the 
sexual appetite that for Che preservation of the species, as soon 
as reproduction takes place by separate sexes. All appetite 
belongs to the motor side of nervous activity; there is some- 
thing internal which urges us to an &t, but, on the other hand, 
one or more sensations nlay exist at the base of this something 
to put it in action. I have proved, for example, that the egg- 
laying instinct in the corpse fly (Lucilia assar) is only produced 
by the odor of putrefaction. As soon as the antennae, which 
contain the organ of smell, are removed from these flies they 
cease to lay, whilc^other more severe operations, or removal of 
one antenna only docs not produce this result. 

The mechanism of appetites is thus a lower mechanism and 
has its seat in the primitive nervous centers. As Yersin has 
proved, a cricket deprived of its brain may copulate so long as 
the sensory irritations can reach the sexual nervous ccntersl 

We . can thus say that the mechanism of appetites belongs tb 
automatic actions deeply inherited by phylogeny. Although 
complicated and composed of coordinated reflex movements 
which follow one another in regular succession, it has no actual 
power of modifying the so-called voluntary acts, which depend 
entfrely on the cerebral hemispheres, and of which we men only 
have a conscious feeling. The appetites are not capable of 
adapting themselves to new circumstahees and cease to be pro- 
duced when tbe’chmn is interrupted. We are obliged to admit 
thi^ the instincts or appetites are accompanied by a sub-con- 
scious introspection which, as such, can hardly enter into direct 
relation with our higher consciousness, that is, with our ordipary 
consciousness .in the waking state. 
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. In spite of this, when their intensity increases, the Appetites 
overcoming the central nervous resistances, reaSh the cerebral 
hemispliercs, and consequently our introspection or higher con- 
sciousftes^, imder a synthetic or unifi^ appearance, and influ- 
ence in a high degree the cerebral activities, which are reflected 
in association with all the elements of what we^call our mind in 
the proper sense >of the term, that is to say, pur intellect, senti- 
ments and will. It is from this point of view that sexual appe- 
tite must be considered in order to make it con\prehensible. 
Love, with all that appertains to it, belongs as such to our mind, 
that is, to the activity of our cerebral hemispheres, but it is pro- 
duced there by a secondary kradiation from the sexual appetite, 
which alone concerns us at present. We may also remark that 
sexual ideas when once awakened in the cerebral hemispheres by 
sexual appetite, are worked* up there *by the attention, that is 
to say by concentrated cerebral activity, then associated with 
other ideas, which on their side react strongly on the sexual 
appetite, developing or paralyzing it, attracting or repelling it, 
or finally transforming its attributes and objects. ’ 

By sexual desire (libido sexuaUs) we mean the manner in 
which the sexual appetite manifests itself in man. Each term 
may be employed for the other. 

The Sexual Appetite in Man. — Man represents the active ele- 
ment in sexual union, and in him the sexual appetite, or deare 
for coitus, is at first the stronger. This desire develops spon- 
ftineously, and the role of fecundator represents the principal 
male activity. This appetite powerfully affects the male mind, 
although sexual life plays a less important part in him than in 
the female. 

In boys, the sexual appetite is often prematmely awakened, 
excited in unnatural ways by bad example. Moreover, it Vkries 
enormously in different individuals, a point to which we shall 
return when dealing with pathology. Leaving aside unnatural 
appetites and abnormal forms of sexual instinct we shall describe 
here its most spontaneous and normal form. . 

Puberty. Awakening of the Sexual Instinct in Boys. — Sooner 
or later in different individuals, the boy pays attention to his 
erections, which are at first produced in a reflex and involun- 
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tary maniier. Mental development and reflection, so precocious in 
man, are c^use# which draw attention to the differences of the 
sexes before the sexual appetite is^ developed. It is, however, 
the first signs of this appetite which concentrate the attrition 
on these differences, for in their absence, the boy i§ more* irfdif- 
ferent to them than to the straight or clocked /orm of a nose. 
Man has the habit <jf passing by without notice.anything which 
does not interest him, and this*is why we find, in individuals 
whose sexual appetiti? is developed late or feebly, an indifference 
and ignorance in these matters which appear almost incredible 
to those whose sexual appetite is precocious and violent; while, 
on the contrary, the lively interest whi(ih the latter show in 
everything concerning the sexes appears foolish and absurd to 
the sexually indifferent. • 

The pairing of animals* even of 'insects, awakens a curious 
interest in those whose sexual dispositions arc strong and pre- 
cocious; they comprehend very quickly the reason and arc led 
to draw analogies with their own sensations in the same domain. 
The afepect of the female sex has, however, a much stronger 
action still on the normal man. But here is produced a peculiar 
phenomenon. What especially excites the boy in the aspect 
of the female sex is anything unusual; the sight of certain 
parts of the skin which are normally covered, the clothes or 
ornaments, particular odors, women whom the boy is not ac- 
customed to see, etc. It is for this reason that brothers and 
sisters do not excite, or excite very little, their reciprocal sexuah 
appetite, at least if there arc no anomalies or exceptional exhi- 
bitions. The sexual appetites of boys among savage peoples 
who live naked is hardly at all excited by naked girls; on the 
other hand, it is strongly excited by those who are clothed or 
ornaiticnted in a peculiar manner. The sexual appetite of* a 
I Mahometan is strongly excited by the nudity of the feminine 
face, that of the-^Europcan by that if & woman's legs, because 
women are accustomed to veil their faces in the first case and 
their^ legs in •the second. These are naturally only relative 
differences. When the sexual appetite of man is violent and 
unsatisfied woman excites it in a general way, if she is not too 
old or repulsivQ. 
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. 4 second 'important character of the niormal sexual appetite 

is the special attraction that appearances of health and strength 
in woman produce in man. Healthy forms, normal odors, a 
normal voice, a skin healthy in appearance and to the touch, 
confetitute attractions which charm ind excite man, while all 
that is unhealthy or fdded, every pathological odor, produce a 
repulsive effect, and hinders or diminishes sexual desire. 

Everything connected with the sexual organs, their appear- 
ance, touch and odor, tend to excite the sexual appetite, all the 
more when they are usually covered; it is the same with the 
breasts. » 

The first sexual sensations are of a quite indeterminate nature; 
something unconscious and obscure inclines the boy toward the 
female sex and makes h? appear desirable. A boy may thus 
become enamored of the portrait of* a woman with a swelling 
bosom and alluring eyes and be seized with desire, either at 
their sight or only on remembrance. This desire is not concen- 
trated especially on the sexual act, as with an adult who is already 
experienced in these matters; it is more generalized and vague, 
although sensual. •* 

For a long time, these repeated aspirations, impulses and’ 
desires, remain unsatisfied. In different individuals the imagi- 
nation associates the most diverse images with such manifestar- 
tions of the sexual appetite. The objects of the latter appear 
in dreams and provoke nocturnal erections. The boy soon 
•remarks a sensory localization of his appetites in his sexual 
organs, especially in the glans penis, but also in the surrounding 
parts, and the known or only vaguely defined image of the femal<^ 
sexual organs, which is hardly present at the first appearance of 
his desires, begin to excite him more and more. 

* In natural or savage man, as well as in animals, the boy then 
makes attempts at coitus and soon attains his object, for, in» 
the state of nature, maA marries as soon as puberty is attained. 

Nocturnal Emissions. — In civilized man such diffic^ties are 
opposed to marriage, that he replaces it by prostitution, or by 
more or less unnatural means, as soon as his sexual appetite 
becomes strong. In those who abstain, the images produced by 
sexual excitation, combined with erections, aclj more strongly 
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during rieep than 'wkking and produce ejaculaticms of semen 
called nocturnal emissions or pollutions. These generally occur’ 
during erotic dreams, and as the dreams produce the illusion of 
real perception, in quality as well* as in intensity, it is ftgt sin- 
prising that they are foll6wed by an orgasm and cjacdlation of 
semen. • * 

Masturbatioii.-i^In the waking state the unsatisfied sexual 
appetite may proddee such exekation that the boy applies fric- 
tion to the glans penis, which cause voluptuous sensations. As 
soon as he Has mjuis this discovery he repeats the act and pro- 
vokes ejaculation of seiqpn artificially. Thus arises the bad 
habit of masturbation or onanism, a habit which is both de- 
pressing and exhausting, which takes an increasing hold on 
those who practice it. Although from the purely mechanical 
point of view masturbation causes a more normal ejaculation 
than nocturnal emissions, which arc often interrupted by awak- 
ening and the vanisliing of the dream which produced them, it 
has a much more harmful effect, by its frequency and especially 
by its depressing action on sentiment and will. We shall return 
to this subject in Chapter VIII. 

The accumulation of semen in the seminal vesicles strongly 
excites the sexual appetite of man, and he is momentarily satis- 
fied by their evacuation. But we shall soon see that this purely 
organic or mechanical excitation, which seems at first to be only 
adapted for natural wants, docs not in man play the principal 
role. We can easily understand that it cannot be the principal 
moving power of the sexual act. In fact, for any of the animals 
in which copulation occurs, the possibility of accomplishing this 
is not connected solely with the accumulation of semen, for it 
depends on obtaining a female. It is necessary, therefore, for 
the accumulated semen to wait, and for the perception of the 
female by the aid of the senses to excite the male to coitus. 

External Signs of the Sexual Appetite. — ^Like eveiy other desire 
the sexual appetite betrays itself by the physionomy. This 
consists in the play of cerebral activity, that is the thoughts, 
sentiments and resolutions, on the muscles by means of motor 
nerves and nerve centers. It is not limited to the face but ex- 
tends to the whole body. The abdomen, the hands and ^en 
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the feet have tneir physionomy; that of the muscles of the fate 
and eyes is, however, the most active and most expressive. 
Sexual desire betra}^ itself in looks, by the expression of the 
face and by certain movements in the presence of the female 
sex. Men differ greatly in the way in which they betray or 
hide their sentiments and thoughts by the play of their muscles, 
so that the inner sq|f is not always reflected without. Moreover, 
the expression of sexual desire by the play of the physionomy 
may be confounded with that of other sentiments, so that one 
who appears libidinous is not always so in reality, and inversely. 

Continence in Man. — ^Abstinence or sexual continence is by 
no means impracticable for a normal young man of average con- 
stitution, assiduous in intellectual and physical work, abstainhig 
from all artificial excitation.^, especially from all narcotics and 
alcohol in particular, for these substances paralyze the judg- 
ment and will. When sexual maturity is complete, that is after 
about twenty years, continence is usually facilitated by noc- 
turnal emissions accompanied by corresponding dreams. The 
health does not suffer from these in any way. However, injthe 
long run this state cannot be considered as ilbrmal, especially 
when there is no hope of it coming to an end in a reasonable 
time. What is much more abnormal are the numerous artificial 
sexual excitations that civilization brings with it. 

Sexual Power. — ^The individual variations in the sexual inr 
stinct are enormous, and may be said to vary from zero to an 
intense and perpetual excitation called Satyriasis. By sexual 
power is understood the faculty of accomplishing coitus. This 
power in the first place requires strong and complete erections, 
as well as the faculty of following them by frequent seminal 
ejaculations, without being precipitate. Impotence or incapac- 
ity for odtus belongs to pathology and consists usually in the 
absence or defectiveness of erections. Sexual power and appe- 
tite generally go together, but not always, for it is possible to 
be powerful with feeble sexual appetite, and intense appetite 
sometimes goes with impotence; the latter condition, it is true, 
is pathological. Sexual power also varies so much in individu^ 
that it is hardly possible to fix a limit between the normal and 
the patholopcal. 
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• The, sexual powei and appetite in man are sfrongest on the 
average .between 20 and 40 years, especially between 25 and 
35. But, while young men of 18 to 20 years or more may be 
still tranquil, without having had seminal ejaculations, one often 
finds, among races whd mature earlier, boys of 12 or 16 \fho are 
fully developed both in ^sexual powfcr and* appetite. In our 
Aryan races, however, wlien this occurs before the age of 14, 
it is a case of pathological precocity. The late appeiicance of 
sexual power an(^ appetite is rather a sign of strength and 
health. ^ 

After the age of 40, the sexual power blowly diminishes, and 
after the seventieth year, or even before this, bt comes extinct. 
Exceptionally one finds old men of 80 who arc^ still capable. 
Normally the sexual appetite dimifiishes with ago; often, how- 
ever, especially when it*is artificially excited, it lasts longer than 
sexual power. 

As regards sexual power we must distinguish between that of 
copulation and that of fecundation. The power may exist with- 
out the latter, when the testicles have ceased to functionate, 
while the other */!;lands, in particular the prostate, second the 
venereal orgasm by their secretion, when the pow(ir of erection 
is still preserved. Iiivtu’sely, the testicles may contain healthy 
spermatozoa in the impotent. In this case artificial fecunda- 
tion by the syringe is i)racticable. 

Individual Variations in Sexual Power. — The fact that there 
are men who for several years can copulate several times a day 
proves to what extent sexual povver varies in man. Sexual 
excitation and desire may sometimes attain such a degree that 
they are repeated a few minutes after ejaculation. It is not 
rare for a man to perform coitus ten or fifteen times in a single 
night, in brothels and elsewhere, although such excess befrders 
on the domain of pathology, I know a case in which coitus 
was performed thirty times. I was“ once consulted by an old 
woman of (S who complained of the insatiable sexual appetite 
of her husband, aged 73! He awakened her every morfiing at 
three o'clock to have connection, before going to work. Not 
content with this, he repeated the performance every evening 
and often also after the mid-day meal. Inversely, I have seen 
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healthy looking husbands, at the age of greatest sexual .power, 
accuse themselves of excess for having cohabited with their 
wives once a month or less, '^'he reformer, Luther j who was a 
practical man, laid down the average rule of two or three con- 
nections a weelj in marriage, at the time of highest sexual power. 
I may say that my numerous observations as a j)hysician have 
generally confirmed this rule, which seems tp me to conform 
very well to the normal state to which man has become gradually 
adapted during thousands of years. # , 

Husbands who would consider this average as an imprescripti- 
ble right would, however, make wroifg pretensions, for it is 
(piite possible for a normal man to contain himself much longer, 
and it is his duty to do so, not only when his wife is ill, but also 
during menstruation and lu^^gnancy. 

The question of sexual relations dtrfing pregnancy is more 
difficult, on account of its long duration. In this case caution 
is necessary, but total abstinence from sexual connection is, in 
my opinion, superfluous. 

The Desire of Change in Man. — peculiarity of the sciual 
appetite in man, which is fatal for society,* *is his desire for 
change. This desire is not only one of the principal causes of 
polygamy, but also of prostitution and other analogous organ- 
izations. It arises from the want of sexual attraction in what 
one is accustomed to and from the stronger excitation produced 
by all that is new; a phenomenon of which we have spoken 
abf)ve. On the average, woman has a hereditary disposition 
which is much more monogamous than man. The sexual ap- 
petite thus loses its intensity from the prolonged habit of con- 
nection with the same woman, but, becomes much more intense 
with other women, if not in all men at any rate in most. Such 
desires may generally be overcome by the aid of a true and 
noble love, and by sentiments of duty and fidelity toward the 
family and toward a rejected wife. We cannot, however, 
deny that they exist, nor that they are the cause of the worst 
excesses, and the most violent scenes, often with a tmgic resuU. 
We shall return to this subject later. 

Excitation and Cooling of the Sexual Appetite.— Without touch- 
ing the domain of pathology, I, must again dwell on the great 
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individual diversity of the objects of the male sexual appetite. 
It is usually young but mature female forms of healthy appear- 
ance, and especially the sight of the nudity of certaiu parts of 
the body wliich are usu^y covered, particularly the brehsts and 
sexual organs, which most^strongly excite the sexual appetite in 
man. It is thp same with the corresponding odors. The voice, 
the physionomy, «thc clothing^and many other details may also 
provoke his desires. There are, however, men who are more 
excited by thin and pale women. 

Certain attributes excite one and not another; for instance, 
the hair, certain odors, *certain forms of face, a certmn fashion 
of clothing, the form of the breasts, etc. The peculiarities, 
which are absent in women with whom a man has been on familiar 
terms in his youth are generally those which attract the most. 
In sexual matters contrasts tend to mutual attraction. Thin 
people often become enamored of fat, short ones of long ones, 
and inversely. One cannot, however, fix any rules. One often 
sees young men excited at the sight of women of older age, and 
old'men enamored of very young women, even of children. All 
these discrepancies constitute the more important points of 
ori^ of sexual pathology. In spite of all, there still exist a 
great number of tranquil men with monogamous instincts and 
not fond of change. Lastly, we must not forget that super- 
abundant feeding and idleness exalt the sexual appetite and 
tend to polygamy, while hard work, especially physical, and 
frugal diet diminish it. '' 

It is needless to say that the mental qualities react power- 
fully on the sexual appetite. A quarrelsome temper, coldness 
and repulsion on the part of a woman cool the desires of the 
man, while an ardent sexual desire on the part of the woman, 
her love and tenderness, tend to increase and mmntain tlbem. 
We are dealing here with purely animal sexual instinct, and we 
may state that the sexual appeJte of woman generally excites 
strongly ihat of man, and considerably increases his pleasure 
dming coitus. There are, however, exceptions in the mverse 
sense, in which coldness and disgust on the part of the woman 
excite the passion of certain men, who have, however, nq tadte 
for libidinous women. All degrees are found in this domain. 
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* Active in the sexual act the man desires corresponding senti- 
ments in the woman. But, on the other hand, ail want of 
natural ‘reserve, and delicate isentiment, and all cynical sexual 
provpcijrtion on the part of a woman, produce in the normal 
man a repul^ve effect.. The nonnal woman possesses an ad- 
mirable instinct In these matters and knows K«w to betray her 
feelings in a sufficiently fine an(l delicate manner, so as not to 
hurt those of the man. 

A phenomenon, which we shall meet with in Chapter VIII, 
under the name of 'psychic impotence, shows the powerful and 
disturbing interference of thoughts on the automatic action of 
instinctive sexual activity. A momentary psychic impotence 
is not necessarily patholo^cal. While voluptuous sensations 
alternate during coitus with desire mid corresponding erotic 
representations, a sudden idea of the ridiculousness of the situa- 
tion, signs of pain or of bad temper in the woman, the idea of 
impotence or of the real object of coitus; finally, anything which 
acts as a contrast to the sensations and impulses of coitus^ may 
interrupt it, so that the voluptuous sensatiopg and sexual appe- 
tite disappear and erection subsides. Voluntary efforts are often 
incapable of putting things right again. The charm is broken, 
and only new images and new sentiments associated instinctively 
with the sexual appetite can be reestablished, by making the sub- 
conscious state preponderate over the reasoning consciousness. 

Influence of Modem Civilization. Pornography. — Human sex- 
uality has been unfortunately perverted and in part grossly 
altered by civilization, which has even developed it artificially 
in a pathological sense. The point has been reached of con- 
sidering as normal, relations which arc in reality absolutely 
abnormal. For example, it is maintained that prostitution pro- 
duces normal coitus in man. How can this term be seriously 
employed in speaking of connection with a prostitute who is 
absolutely indifferent to it, and who seeks only to excite her 
clienjs artificially and to get their money, without mentioning 
venereal diseases which she so often presents them* with! For- 
getful of the natural mm of the sexual appetite, civilization has 
transformed it into artificial enjoyment, and has invented all 
possible means to increase and divenfify it. 
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As faj back as the history of civilization goes we see this^tate. 
of affairs, ^nd'ln this sense we are neither better nor worse than 
our ancestors. But we possess more diverse and more refined 
measures than barbarian peoples, and than our direct* ances- 
tors, to satisfy our unwriolesome desires. Modern art in' par- 
ticular often scr^'^es to excite eroticisrfi, and we must frankly 
admit that it often^dc\sc(jnds to the level of poriipgraphy. Hypo- 
critical indignation against those who dare to say this often 
serves only^to eoveiiin the name of art the most indecent excit- 
ants of ('roticism. 

Photograjihy and all tlK> perfected inethocis of reproduction of 
pictures, the increasing means of travel which facilitate clan- 
destine sexual relations, the industrial art wliicli ornaments our 
apartments, the increasing luxury and comfort of dwellings, 
beds, etc., arc*, at tlie present day, So many factors in the science 
of erotic voluiUuousness. Prostitution itself has become adapted 
to all the pathological (jxcrescenccs of vice. In a word, the arti- 
ficial culture of tlie human sexual appc'tite has given rise to a 
veritable high school of deliauchery. The artistic and realistic 
repr(?sentations of* erotic sc'.xual scenes, so widc'spread at the 
present day, are much more capable of exciting the sexual 
appetite than tlie crude and unnatural jiictures of former days, 
when, however, erotic objects of art generally belonged to a few 
rich {lersons or to museums. 

Influence of Repeated Sexual Excitations. — The artificial and 
varied repetition of sexual excitation, by means of objects which 
provoke it, increases the sexual appetite. This cannot be 
doubted, for the law of exercise is a general truth in the pll5^siol- 
ogy of the nervous system. This law, which is also called the 
law of training, shows tliat every kind of nervous activity is 
increased by excjrcise. A man b(Jcomes a glutton by accustdm- 
ing himself to eat too much, a. good walker by exercising his legs. 
The habit of wearing fine clothes or washing in cold water 
causes these things to become? a necessity. By continually occu- 
ourselycis witli a certain thing, we take a liking for if and 
often become virtuosos. By always thinking of a disease we are led 
to imagine that we suffer from it. A melody too often repeated 
often becomcs^automatic and we whistle or hum it unconsciously. 
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. Inversely, inactivity weakens the effect of irritations which 
correspond to it. By neglecting certain activities or 4,he provo- 
cation of certain sensations, these diminish in intensity, and we 
cease and more to be affected hy^ tliem. We become idle 
when we are inactive, for the cerebral resistance accumulates, 
and idleness renders the renewal of the corresyonding activity 
more difficult. St is not surprismg, therefoiu^, to find this law 
in the phenomena of the sexual appetite, which diminishes with 
abstinence and increases with repeatcAl excitation, and satis- 
faction. However, another force, that of the* accumulation of 
semen in the seminal vesicles, associated with an old natural 
inherited instinct, often counteracts the law of exercise of the 
nervous system, as the empty stomach excites the instinct of nutri- 
tion. But, however impenous the hungt'r, and however indis- 
pensable its satisfaction for the maintcmance of life, this does not 
impair the truth of the old saying, ‘^Appetite comes by eating.'' 

The exaggerated desire for sh^ep experienced by idle people 
is an analogous plumomenon. Although sufficient sleep is a 
necessity for healtl' V and productive cerebral activity, an exag- 
gerated desire for sleep may be artificially (feveloped. 

These j)henoinena are of fundamental importance in the ques- 
tion of the sexual apj)etitc. Here, tluj well-known axiom of 
moderation wliich says, Abuse does not exclude use" finds its 
application. An J^nglish commentator on Cicero erroneously 
attributes to him the following: ‘‘True moderation consists in 
the absolute domination of the passions and appetites, as well 
as all wrong desires, by rc'ason. It exacts total abstinence from 
all things which are not good and which arc not of an absolutely 
innocent character." This definition is excell(,‘nt, although it is 
not Cicero\s, It excludes, for example, the use of a toxic sub- 
stance such as alcohol, which is not a natural food, but not* the 
moderate satisfaction of the sexual appetite which is normally 
intended for the preservation of the species, for this satisfaction 
may be good or bad, normal or vicious, innocent or . criminal, 
according to circumstances. In this connection, the application 
of the right measure, and choice of the appropriate object raise 
deliyate and complicated questions. So-called moral sermons 
lead to nothing in this domain. # 
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After< numerous personal observations made on very diverse 
mdividuaJe who have consulted me with regard to sexual ques- 
tions, I think I can affirm that wljen a man wishes to be loyal to 
himself he is generally able to distinguish between natural 
desire and artificial excitation of the sexual appetite. I'o be 
pursued and tormented by sexual images and desires, even when 
striving against them, and when the legitimata.and normal occa- 
sion to satisfy them is absent, is not the same thing as to pass 
the time in inventing means of artificial excitement to pleasure 
and orgy while leading an idle and egoistic life. I speak here 
of the normal man and ndt of certain pathological states in which 
the sexual appetite takes the character of a perpetual obsession, 
even against the will of the patient. By serious and persevering 
work and by avoiding all means of excitation, the sexual appetite 
can usually be kept within the bounds of moderation. 

We have mentioned above pornographic art as one of the 
means which artificially excite the sexual appetite. Along with 
the interested exploitation of the habit of taking alcoholic 
drinks, exploitation of the sexual appetite constitutes one of the 
largest fields of what may be called social brigandage. Besides 
pornographic pictures, the principal means employed to artifi- 
cially excite the sexual weaknesses of man arc the following: 

Pornographic novels in which sexual desire is excited by all 
the artifice of the novelist, and in which the illustrations often 
rival those we have just spoken of to seduce the purchaser. 

Alcohol which, by paralyzing the judgment and will as well 
as moral inhibitory sentiments, excites the sexual appetite and 
renders it grossly impulsive. Its first fumes make man enter- 
prising, and he falls an easy prey to proxenctism and prostitu- 
tion, although it soon weakens the sexual power. 

But it is the modem arsenal of prostitution which plays the 
principal role. The proxencts (pimps) exploit both the sexual 
appetites of pien and the weakness ‘‘and venality of women. 
Their chief source of gain consisting in the artificial excitation of 
the male sexual appetite by all possible means, their art co'nsists 
in dressing their merchandise, the prostitutes, with attractive 
refinement, especially when dealing with rich clients who pay 
well. It is on this soil that are. cultivated the most disgusting 
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drtiS<&8, iatended to excite even the most pathological appe- 
tites. * • 

Othef causes are added to luere, or are the consequences of it. 
A boy led*to masturbation by pornographic pictures, or by the 
seduction of i corrupted individual^ becomes in his turn the 
seducer of his comrades. Certain libidinous and imscrupulous 
women have oft^ persuaded adolescents and schoolboys to 
sleep with them, thus awakening precocious and unhealthy 
sexual appetites. * • 

Such habits which excite the sexual appetite* and cause it to 
degenerate artificially, develop in their turn a mode of sexual 
boasting in men, the effects of which are deplorable. To appear 
manly, the boy thinks he qught to have a cigar in his mouth, 
even if it makes him sick. In the sam^ way the spirit of imita- 
tion leads youth to prostitution. The fear of not doing as the 
others and especially the terror of ridicule constitute a powerful 
lever which is abused and exploited. Fearing mockeiy, a youth 
is the more easily seduced by bad example the less he is put on 
guard by parents oi true friends. Instead of.explmning to*him 
in time, seriously and affectionately, the nature of sexual con- 
nection, its effects and dangers, he is abandoned to the chance 
of the worst seductions. 

In this way the sexual appetite is not only artificially increased 
and often directed into unnatiwal channels, but also leads to the 
Rpisoning and ruin of youth by venereal diseases, to saynothing 
of alcoholism. 

We have referred especially to educated youth, but the youth 
of the lower classes are perhaps in a still worse condition, owing 
to the promiscuity of their life in miserable dweUings. They 
often witness coitus between their parents, or arc themselves 
trained in evil ways for purposes of exploitation. 

It is astonishing that t^e results of such abominable deviation 
of the sexual appetite are not worse. No doubt excesses dis- 
turbathe ties of marriage and of the family, and often provoke 
impotence and other disorders of the sexual functiofis. It must, 
however, be admitted that their satellites, the vcmereal diseases, 
an(^ their most common companion, alcoholism, are in reality 
the greatest destroyers of hefdth, and make much more consid- 
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erable ravages in society than the artificial increase and abnor-, 
mal deviations of the sexual appetite itscilf . However, the latter 
by themselves very often poison Ahe mind and social morality, 
as we shall have occasion to see. 

Immoderate sexual desirp, provoked in men by the artificial 
excitations of pro'stitution, etc., is a bacf acquisition. It renders 
difficult the accus^omaiice to marriage, fidelity and ideal and 
life-long love for the same w^oman. It is true, that many old 
roues and fhabiiues^ of brothels latcir on become faithful hus- 
bands and fath('l*s, especially when they have had the luck to 
escape venereal disi^ase. 

But whociver looks hi'hind the scenes may soon convince him- 
self that tlui happiii(\ss of nior t unions of this kind is very rela- 
tive. The degradation of the sexual seiitinuint of a man who 
has long lieen acaaisloined to live with prostitutes is never 
entindy offacc'd, and generally leaves indcdilde ti’aces in the 
human brain. 

I readily admit that a man with good hereditary dispositions, 
w’ho has only yiiddc'd for a short time to seductive influences, 
may be reforni(‘d l)y a true and jirofound love. But even in 
him, cxcess('s haivi* traces wdiich lat(U* on may easily lead him 
astray wdien lu^ becomes tired of the monotony of conjugal 
relations with tl:e same w'onian. On the oth(;r hand, wc must 
also recognizer tliat sexual riTations in themselves, even in mar- 
riage, create a habit wdiich often urgers a married man to extra- 
nuptial coitus, ev(Ti wIk'U he had remained continent bcfcA’e 
marriage. 

The tricks which arc played on a man by his sexual appetite, 
especially by his polygamous instincts, must not, however, bo 
confounded with the systcrmatic, artificial and Jibnormal train- 
ing of the same apjKjtitc. The physical and psychic attractions 
of a woman are capalde of completely diverting the sexual 
desires of a i»an fium their primary object, and of directing them 
on the siren' who captivates his senses. The elements of the 
soxual appetite here form an inextricable mixture with ' those 
of love, and constitute the inexhaustible theme of novels and 
most true and sensational love stories. ^ 

Hereditary pathological dispositions play a considerable role 
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•in many cases of tliis kind. Also, marriaj];es of siuWeii and 
passionate love (we are not dealing hero with lovcb marriages 
concluded after sufficient reflection and dc\ p mutual acejuaint- 
ancesliip) arc not more stable than the so-called '^viariages de 
convenance/^ ioT passionate natures^ usually more or less patho- 
logical, arc apt* to fall from one extreme to^the other. The 
power cxercused 43y sexual passion in such c^ses is tej'rible. It 
produces conditions that may lead to suicide or assassination. 
In men whose power of reason is neither string nor yidepcndcnt, 
opinions and concc^ptions arc frequently changcnl; love may 
change to hatred and hatred to lovd*, the sentiment of justice 
may lead to injustice, the loyal man may become a liar, etc. In 
fact the sexual appetite is let loose like a hurricane in th('. brain 
and becomes the despot of^ the whole mind. The sexual passion 
has oft(*n been compared to drunkenness or to mental disease. 
Even in its mildest forms it often renders the husband incapable 
of sexual connection with his wife. 

For example, a man may cherish, respect and even adore his 
wife, and y(jt her ])rescnce and touch may not appeal fo his 
senses, nor excite his appetite or (Section; while some low- 
minded woman will produce in him an irresistible sensual attrac- 
tion, evtJii when he experic^nces neitluT estecMU nor love for her. 
In such cases sexual appetite is in more or less I'adical opposition 
to love. Such extreme phenomena arc not rare, but hardly 
connnon. Although excited to coitus with the woman in/[uestion, 
Che husband would not in any case have her for wife, nor even 
have children by her, for after the slightest reflection he despises 
and fears her. Here, the sexual appetite represents the old 
atavistic animal instinct, attracted by libidinous looks, exu- 
berant charms, in a word by the sensual aspect of woman. 

On the contraiy, in a higher domain of the human minef, the 
sentiments of sympathy of true love, deeply associated with * 
fidelity, and with intellectual and moral intimacy, unite against 
the elementary power of the animal instinct. Here we see 
dwelling in the same breast (or, to speak more coi*rectly, in^ the 
same central nervous system) two souls, which struggle with 
eacii other. 

We are not dealing here with cases in which.a new passion 
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arrives tp turn the man from his old affection, ^o doubly the 
extreme caries of which we have spoken are not usual, but we see 
in most men more or less considerable mixtures of analogous 
sentiments in all possible degrees, especially when the woman 
loved loses her physical attractions from age or other causes. 

The Procreative Instinct.— The sexuid appetite of man does 
not consist exclusively in the desire for coitus., In many cases 
it is combined, more or less strongly and more or less consciously, 
with the desire to procreate cluldren. Unfortunately, this desire 
is far from being alwa}rs associated with higher sentiments and 
with love of children or ihe paternal instinct. In fact, con- 
scious reasoning plays a smaller part than the animal instinct 
of self-expansion. We shall see later on that the procreative 
instinct often plays an important role in our present civilization. 

The Sexual Appetite in Woman. — ^In the sexual act the role of 
the woman differs from that of the man not only by being pas- 
sive, but also by the absence of seminal ejaculations. In spite 
of this the analogies are considerable. The erection of the clitoris 
and its voluptuous sensations, the secretion from the glands of 
Bartholin which resembles ejaculation in the male, the venereal 
orgasm itself which often exceeds in intensity that of man, are 
phenomena which establish harmony in sexual connection. 

Although the organic phenomenon of the accumulation of 
semen in the seminal vesicles is absent in woman, there is pro- 
duced in the nerve centers, after prolonged abstinence, an accu- 
mulation of sexual desire corresponding to that of man. A 
married woman confessed to me, when I reproached her for be- 
ing unfaithful to her husband, that she desired coitus at least 
once a fortnight, and that when her husband was not there, she 
took the first comer. No doubt the sentiments of this woman 
were hardly feminine, but her sexual appetite was relatively 
normal. 

Frequency of the Sexual Appetite in Woman. — As regards 
pure sexual p,ppetite, extremes are much more common and 
more considerable in woman than in man. In her this appetite 
is developed much less often spontaneously than in him, and 
where it is so, it is generally later. Voluptuous sensations are 
usually only awakened by coitus. ^ 
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. In A coxundTerable number of women the sexual app,etW*is 
completely absent. For these, coitus is a di8agreca[>le, often 
disgusting, or at any rate an incjiffercnt act. What is more singu- 
lar, at lewt for masculine comprehension, and what gives rise 
to thfe Aiost fjrequent “quid pro quos,^’ is the fact that such 
women, absolutely cold %s regards ^xual sensations, arc often 
great coquettes, CKver-cxciting the sexual appetites of man, and 
have often a great desire for love and caresses. This is more 
easy to understand if we reflect that the upsatiated desires of 
the normal woman are less inclined toward coiXus tnan toward 
the assemblage of consequences of this act, which are so im- 
portant for her whole life. When the sight of a certain man 
awakes in a young girl sympathetic desires and transports, 
she aspires to procreate cltildren with this man only, to give 
herself to him as a slave, to receive hi# caresses, to be loved by 
him only, that he may become both the support and master of 
her whole life. It is a question of general sentiments of indefi- 
nite nature, of a powerful desire to become a mother and enjoy 
domestic comfort, to realize a poetic and chivalrous ideal in 
man, to gratify a general sensual need distribflted over the whole 
body and in no way concentrated in the sexual organs or in the 
desire for coitus. 

Nature of the Sexual Appetite in Woman. — ^The zone of sexual 
excitation is less specially limited to the sexual organs in woman 
than in man. The nipples constitute in her an entire zone and 
their friction excites voluptuousness. If we consider the im- 
portance in the life of woman, of pregnancy, suckling, and all 
the maternal functions, we can understand why the mixture of 
her sentiments and sensations is so different from that of man. 
Her smaller stature and strength, together with her passive role 
in ftoitus, explain why she aspires to a strong male support. 
This is simply a question of natural phylogenetic adaptation. 
This is why a young girl sighs for a courageous, strong and enter- 
prising man, who is superior to her, whom she is obliged to 
respdbt, and in whose arms she feels secure. Strength and skill 
in man are the ideal of the young savage and imcultured girl, liis 
intellectual and moral superiority that of the young cultivated 
girl.' 
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As a rule women are much more the slaves of their instincla 
and habits than men. In primitive peoples, hardiness and bold- 
ness in men were qualities which made for success. This ex- 
plains why, even at the present day, the boldest and iiiost 
audacious Don Juans excitp most strongly the sexual desires of 
women, and supCced in turning the heads of hiost young girls, 
in spite of their wg>rst faults in^other respects. Nothing is more 
repugnant to the feminine instinct than timidity and awkward- 
ness in iriiin. In •our time women become more and more 
enthusiastic ov(?r the intellectual superiority of man, which 
excites their desire. Without being indifferent to it, simple 
bodily beauty in man excites the appetite of women to a less 
extent. It is astonishing to see to what point women oftcjn 
become enamored of old, ugly or deformed men. We sliall see 
later on that the normal woman is much more particular than 
man in giving her love. While the normal man is gcuierally 
attracted to coitus by nearly every morc-or-less young and 
healthy woman, this is by no means the case in the normal 
woihan with regard to man. She is also much more constant 
than man from the sexual point of view. It is rarely possible 
for her to experience sexual desire for several men at once; her 
senses are nearly always attracted to one lover only. 

The instinct of procreation is much stronger in woman tlian 
in man, and is combined with the desire to give lierself pas- 
sively, to play the part of one who devotes herself, who is con- 
quered, mastered and subjugated. These negative aspirations 
form part of the normal sexual appetite of woman. 

A peruliarity of the sexual sentiments of woman is an ill- 
defined pathological phenomenon with normal sensations, a 
phenomenon which in man, on the contrary, forms a very 
marked contrast with the latter; I refer to the homosexual 
appetite, in which the object is an individual of the same sex. 
Normally, tlu) adult man produces on another man an absolutely 
repulsive effect from the sexual point of view; it is only jiatho- 
togical subjects, or those excited by sexual privation who are 
affected with sensual desires for other men. But in woman a 
certain sensual desire for caresses, connected more or lessiwith 
unconscious and ill-defined sexual sensations; is not limited to 
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the luale sex 6ut extends to other women, to children, and even 
to animals, apart from pathologically inverted sexual tfippetites. 
Young normal girls often like tP sleep together in the same bed, 
to carcSs and kiss each other, vrhich is not the case with normal 
young men. Jn the male sex such sensual caresses are nearly 
always accompanied ancf provoked by sexual afypetite, which is 
not the case in women. As we have already seen, man may 
separate true love from the sexual appetite to such an extent 
that two minds, each feeling in a different way, may jnhabit the 
same brain. A man may be a loving and devoted husband and 
at the same time satisfy his animal appetites with prostitutes. 
In woman, such sexual dualism is much more rare and always 
unnatural, the normal woman being much less capable than 
man of separating love frofn sexual appetite. 

These facts explain the singular *capriccs of the sexual 
appc'tite and orgasm in the normal woman, in whom these 
phenomena arc not e^isily produced without love. 

The same w^oman who loves one man and not another is sus- 
cei)tible to sexual aT'f)olite and voluptuous sensations wherf she 
cohabits with tlie first, while she is often aTisolutely cold and 
ins(msible to the most passionate embrac(»s of the second. This 
fact explains the possibility of prostitution as it exists among 
women. The worst prostitutes, who have connection with in- 
numerable paying clients without feeling the least plejisurc, 
generally have a “protector'' with whom they are clamored 
afid to whom tiny devote all their love and sincere orgasms, all 
the time allowing themselves to be plundered and exploited by 
him. 

What the normal woman requires from man is love, tender- 
ness, a firm support for life, a certain chivalrous nature, and 
chiftlren. She can renounce the voluptuous sensations of coitus 
infinitely more easily tlian the exigencies I have just indicated, 
which are for her the prinfeipal things. Nothing makes a woman 
more indignant than the indifTerence of her husband, when, for 
instance, he treats her simply as a housekeeper. •Some hj^ve 
maintained that the average woman is more sensual than man, 
other's that she is less so. Both these statements are false; she 
is sensual in another manner, . • 
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All the peci^iarities of the sexual appetite in woman ar€ thus 
the combihed product of: ( 1 ) the profound influence of the sex- 
ual functions on her whole existence; ( 2 ) her passive sexual role; 
( 3 ) her special mental far<ulties. By these, and more*eqp^ially 
by her passive sexual role, arc explt^ed her instinctive co- 
quettishness, her love of finery and personal ‘adornment, in a 
word her desire te please men, by her cxtem&l appearance, by 
her looks, movements and grace. These phenomena betray the 
instinctive <86X081 desires of the young girl, v/hich as we have 
just seen, do ndt normally correspond to a direct desire for 
coitus. 

While a virgin experiences in her youth, the sensations we 
have just described, things changq after marriage, and as a 
general rule after repeated sexual connections. If these do 
not provoke voluptuous sensations in some women, they do in 
the majority, and this is no doubt the normal state of affairs. 
Habit, then, produces an increasing desire for coitus and its sen- 
sations, and it is not rare, in the course of a long life in common, 
for &ie roles to b^ Reversed and the woman become more libidi- 
nous than the man. This partly explains why so man>‘ widows 
are anxious to remarry. They easily attain their object, as 
men quickly succumb to the sexual desire of woman when it is 
expressed in an unequivocal manner. 

In widows, two strong sentiments struggle against each other, 
with variable results in different individuals; on the one hand, 
feminine constancy in love, and the memory of the deceased; 
on the other hand, the acquired habit of sexual connection and 
its voluptuous sensations, which leaves a void and appeals for 
compensation. The sexual appetite being equal, the first senti- 
ment prevails generally in religious women or those of a deeply 
moral or sentimental character, while the second prevails in 
women of more material or less-refined nature, or in those 
simply guided Jby their reason. In these internal struggles, tlw 
more delicate sentiments and the stronger will of the wpman 
result from 'the fact that when she wishes she can overcome her 
appetites much better than man. But, in spite of this, the power 
of the sexual appetite plays an important part in the inward 
struggle we hav^ust mentioned^ '^en this appetite is absent 
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* thefte is no strag^e, and the widow’s conduct is^ dictated either 
Iqr her own convenience, or by the instinct which naturally 
leads a wonum to yield to the amorous advances of a man. 

Ap critical age, that is the time jvhen menstruation ceases, 
neither the sexual appetite nor -wluptuous sensations disap- 
pear, although de^e diminishes normally as age advances. In 
this respect it incurious to note, that old women possess no sex- 
ual attraction for men, while they often feel libidinous desires 
almost as strongly as young women. Thi§ is a kind of natural 
anomaly. 

As we have already stated, individual differences in the sexual 
appetite are much greater in woman than in man. Some 
women are extremely cxcytable, and from their first youth ex- 
perience violent sexual desire, cau.sing^them to masturbate or to 
throw themselves onto men. Such women are usually poly- 
androus by nature, although the sexual appetite in woman is 
normally much more monogamous than that of man. Such 
excesses in woman take on a more pathological character than 
in man, and go ur..ler the name of nymphoTiig,nia. The insatia- 
bility of these females, who may be met with in all classes of 
society, may become fabulous. Night and day, with short in- 
terruptions for sleeping and eating, they are, in extreme cases, 
anxious for coitus. They become less exhausted than men, 
because their orgasm is not accompanied by loss of semen. 

Although in the normal state woman is naturally fidl of deli- 
cacy and sentiments of modesty, nothing is easier than to make 
these disappear completely by training her systematically to 
sexual immodesty or to prostitution. Here we observe the 
effects of the routine and suggestible character of feminine 
p^chology, of the tendency of woman to become the slaye of 
habit and custom, as well as of her perseverance when her ^ 
determined will pursues^ a definite end. Prostitution gives us 
•sad proofs of this fact. 

TJie psychology of prostitutes is very peculiar. Attempts to 
restore them to a moral life nearly always fail hopelessly; it is 
rare to see them permanently successful. Most of these women 
have a heredity of bad quality and are of weak character, idle 
and libidiimus. They find it much easier to gainT their living by 
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prostitution, and forget their work, if they have ever leaaicd , 
any. The poverty, drunkenness and shame which follow se- 
duction and illegitimate birth hav<i no doubt driven more than 
one prostitute to her sad trade, but the naturally evil^ disposi- 
tions of these women constitute without any doubt the principal 
cause. Alcohol, ^ycnereal diseases and *bad habits, combinc'd 
with continually repeated sexual degradation, afterwards deter- 
mine progressive decadence. 

Some of these woAien, however, of better quality, only sur- 
render themselves* to prostitution by compulsion; they suffer 
from this existence and stfive to escape from it. The grisettes 
and lorettes* form a group intermediate between prostitution 
and natural love; they are women who hire themselves for a 
time to one man in particular, and are maintained and paid by 
him in return for satisfying his sexual appetites. Here again, 
sexual desire only exceptionally plays the chief role. The con- 
duct of these women results from their loose character and 
pecuniary interest. 

If, lihercfore, we admit on the one hand that the sexual ex- 
cesses of the female sex are especially grafted on hereditary 
disposition of character, or are primarily due to strong apjxv 
tites, we are obliged on the other hand to recognize that the 
great role played by sexuality in the brain of woman renders it 
more difficult for her than for man to return to better ways when 
she has once prostituted herself, or when she has surrendered in 
any way to sexual licentiousness, even when her original quality 
was not bad. 

In man the sexual appetite is much more easily separated 
than in woman ftom other instincts, sentiments and intellectual 
life in general, and possesses in him, however powerful it may 
be, a much more transient character, which prevents it domi- 
nating the whole mental life. 

I have dwelt ^ much on this point because it is essential to 
know the differences which exist between man and woman in 
thift respect, and to take them into account if we wish to give a 


* The terms grueUe and hrette are now obsolete, and the names given to 
this class of women constantly varies. I shall, nevertheless, employ them in 
the course of thk work because they clearly define certain special varieties 
of remunerated oenc^ibinage. • 
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. just*and healthy judgment on the sexual question from the social 

point of view. The more it is our duty to give*the came rights 
to both sexes, the more absurd it is to disregard the profound- 
ness of their differences and to imagjpe that these can ever be 
effaced. 

t • 

Flirtation. — ^If we look in an English dictionary for the mean- 
ing of the worc> flirt, we find it equivalent, to coquetry. But 
this English term has become fixed and modernized in another 
sense which has become international, to*cxprcss,the old idea 
of a series of well-known phenomena which nfust be clearly dis- 
tinguished from coquetry. * 

Coquetry, an especially feminine attribute, is not in itself 
dependent on the sexual appetite; it is an indirect irradiation, 
purely psychical, and we shall speak of it later on. Flirtation, as 
we now understand the term, is directly connected with the 
sexual appetite, and constitutes its external impression in all 
the wealth of its fonns, as much in man as in woman. In a 
word, flirtation is a polymorphous language which clearly ex- 
presses the sexup* desires of an individual to the one* who 
awakens these desires, actual coitus alone excepted. 

Flirtation may be practiced in a more or less unconscious 
manner. It is by itself neither a psychic attribute nor sex- 
ual appetite, for a human being may so hide and overcome his 
appetites that no one remarks them; and on the contrary, he 
may simulate sexual appetite without feeling it, or atiany rate 
behave in such a way as to excite it in his partner. Flirtation 
thus consists in an activity calculated to disclose the eroticism 
of the subject as well as to excite that of others. It is needless 
to say that the nature of coquetry disposes to flirtation. 

Flirtation comprises all the sport of love, kisses, caresses and 
all kinds of sexual excitation even to orgasm, without reaching 
the consummation of coitus. All degrees may be noted; and, 
according to temperament, flirtation may be limited to slight 
cxeitation of the sexual appetite or may extend to violent and 
rapidly increasing emissions. The considerable individual differ- 
ences which exist in sexual sensibility result in the same percep- 
tion or the same act having little effect on one individual, while 
it excites another to a high degree. In the latter case, especially 
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in than, ^irtation may even lead to venereal orgasm without 
coitus, and^veL without any manipulations which resemble it. 
A woman of exuberant form, assuming sensual and voluptuous 
attitudes, may thus provoke an ejaculation by the slight and 
repeated friction of her diess against the penis of an Excitable 
dancer. , ' ‘ * 

The same thing often occurs when a passionate couple caress 
and embrace each other without the genital organs being touched 
or even exposed. In, this respect the woman is better protected 
than the man, but when she is very excitable an orgasm may 
be produced in her duringethe caresses of a passionate flirtation 
by the pressure or friction of her legs against each other (a 
variety of masturbation in woman). 

As a rule, however, things do not go so far as this in flirtation. 
The sight and touch are ^ used alternately. The eyes play an 
important part, for they may express much and consequently 
act powerfully. A pressure of the hands, an apparently chance 
movement, touching the dress and the skin, etc., are the usual 
meand of flirtation. In situations where people are close to- 
gether or pressed against each other, as in rfulway carriages, 
or at table, the legs play a well-known part, by pressure of the 
knees and feet. 

This dumb conversation of the sexual appetite begins at first 
in a prudent and apparently innocent manner, so that the act- 
ing part^ does not risk being taxed with impropriety; but as 
soon as he who began the flirtation perceives that his slight 
invitations arc welcome he grows bolder, a tacit mutual agree- 
ment is established, and the game continues without a single 
word betraying the reciprocal sensations. Many who practice 
flirtation, both men and women, avoid betraying themselves by 
words, and they take pleasure in this mutual excitation of tbdr 
genital sensibility, however incomplete it may be. 

Flirtation pmy assume very different forms according to 
education and temperament. The action of alcohol on the 
brain develqps the coarsest forms of flirtation. Every cone 
knows the clumsy embraces of semi-intoxicated persons which 
can often be seen at night or on Sundajrs and hoUdajrs, in the 
street or in r^way carriages, etc. I designate these by*the 
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alcoholic flirtation.” Even in the best and mos( refifled 
society flirtation loses its delicacy even under tllc cflect of the 
slightest degree of alcoholic yitoxication. 

Flirtation assumes a more delicate and more complicated 
charfUitbr, rendering it gracious and full of charm, in persons 
of higher education, espficially when they are hi^ly intellectual 
or artistic. , ^ 

We must also mention the intellectual variety of flirtation 
which is not expressed by sight or touch, but only b^ language. 
Delicate allusions to sexual matters and somewhat lascivious 
conversation excite eroticism as much«s looks and touch. Ac- 
cording to the education of the persons concerned, this talk 
may be coarse and vulgar, or on the contrary refined and full 
of wit, managed with mord or less skill, or clumsily. Here the 
natural finesse of woman plays a considerable part. Men want- 
ing in tact arc clumsy and offensive in their attempts at flirta- 
tion, and thus extinguish instead of exciting the woman’s 
eroticism. The manner in which alcoholic flirtation manifests 
itself in cynical, dull, obtrusive and stupid conversation, corre- 
sponds to its other forms of expression!* Woman desires 
flirtation; but docs not wish it to assume an unbecoming 
form. 

One can say anything to a woman; all depends on the way 
in which it is said. I have seen lady doctors with whom one 
could discuss the most ticklish subjects, profoundly shopked by 
the misplaced pleasantries of a tactless professor. In themselves 
these pleasantries were quite innocent for medical ears, as my 
lady colleagues were finally obliged to admit, when I pointed out 
to them the specially feminine character of their psychic reaction, 
proving to them that they listened without a frown to things ten 
timbs worse, when the lectmcr gave them a moral tone. ’ 
Men also generally feel disgusted with the dull, cynical or 
clumsy form of female erbticism, although they are not usually 
over-refined themselves in this respect. 

This last phenomenon leads us to distinguish between flir^ 
tion in man and in woman. For wornan it constitutes the ody 
permissible way of expressing erotic sentiments, and even then 
mucli restraint is imposed on her. Circumstances develop in 
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her the ^ art of flirtation and give it remarkable finesse.* Um 
less she exposes herself to great danger, woman can only leave 
her sensuality to be guessed. Eveiy audacious and tactless 
provocation fails in its ^object, it drives away thCcmen and 
destroys a young girl’s reputation. Even when, possessed by 
the most violcn,t erotic desire woman cannot bstensibly depart 
from her passive role without compromising herself. Neverthe- 
less, she succeeds on the whole very easily in exciting the pas- 
sions of man, by tlfie aid of a few artifices. No doubt she docs 
not entirely donfinate him by this means. 8hc must be very 
delicate and adroit, at afiy rate at first, in the provocative art 
of flirtation. These frivolities are greatly facilitated by her 
whole nature and by the character of her habitual eroticism. 
Man, on the other hand, may be more audacious in the expres- 
sion of his passion. This brings us back to what has been said 
concerning the sexual differences. 

A whole volume could bo written on the forms of flirtation, 
which is the indispensable expression of all sexual desire. Among 
engaged couples it^ assumes a legal character and even a con- 
ventional form. The way in which barmaids flirt with their 
customers is also somewhat conventional, although in quite a 
different way. In society, flirtation is generally seasoned 
with more Attic salt, whether it is not allowed to exceed certain 
limits, or whether it leads to free liaisons after the manner of 
the Greek hetaira. Iii the country, among peasant girls and 
boys it takes a grosser form, if not more sensual, than amoflg 
the cultivated classes; in the latter, language takes the principal 
part. Among rich idlers in watering places, large hotels, and 
even in some sanatoriums, flirtation takes a dominant place and 
constitutes, in all its degrees, the chief occupation of a great 
number of the visitors. It grows like a weed wherever man 
has a monotonous occupation or suffers from the ennui of 
idleness. 

In certain individuals, flirtation takes the place of coitus 
frem the seftsual, and love from the sentimental point of view. 
There are modern crazy natures who spend their existence in 
all kinds of artificial excitation of the senses, creatures of Jx>th 
sexes incapablojpf a useful action. 
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. A» a momentary and transient expression of all the neces- 
sities of love, flirtation has a right to existence; but, when culti- 
vated on its own account and always remaining as flirtation, it 
becomes {t s3anptom of degeneration or sexual depravity, among 
idle, crazy and vicious^persons of jJl kinds. 
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LOVS AND OrrffER IRRADIATIONS OF THB SBXUAIj APFBTmS IN 
j ‘ THE HUMAN MIND 

C 

Generalities. Jealousy . — We have seen that the mechanism of 
the appetites consists in instincts inherited from our animal 
ancestors by mnemic engraphia and selection, and that it is 
situated in the primordial or lower cerebral centers (basal 
ganglia, spinal cord, etc.>. In some of the lower animals we 
already find other instinctive nervous reactions which consti- 
tute the indirect effects or derivatives of the sexual appetite. 
The most evident of these is jealousy, or the feeling of grief and 
anger produced in an individual when the object of his sexual 
appetite is disputed by another individual of the same sex. 
Jealousy may also arise from other instincts, such as those of 
nutrition, ambition, etc.; but it forms one of the most typical 
complements of the sexual appetite, and leads, as we know, 
to furious combats, especially between males, sometimes also 
between females. 

Owing to its profoundly hereditary origin, this passion has a 
very instinctive character, and might quite as well have been 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. I deal with it here be- 
cause it is naturally associated with other irradiations of the 
sexual appetite, and because it has a peculiarly mental character. 

Situation Between Love and Sexual Appetite. Sympathpi — 
Having entered the higher brain, or organ of mind, and bwome 
modified, complicated, and combined with the different branches 
of psychic activity, the sexual appetite takes the name of love, 
properly so-Qalled. In order to better understand the relaiions 
of love to the sexual appetite we must refer to Chapter H. Let 
us begin with a i^ort expontion of the phylogeny of the senti- 
ments of sympathy, or the altruistic and sodal sentiments? 
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. In\he lower animals with no separate sexes egoisn\ rei^ 
absolutely. Each individual cats as much as it wants, then 
divides, buds or conjugates, thyus fulfilling the sole object of its 
existence.. The same principle holds in the lower stages of re- 
productW by separate sexes. Spiders give us a good example. 
In these, copulatibn is a dangerous act for the ‘male, for if he is 
not extremely easeful he is devoured by the /emale, sometimes 
even before having attained his object, often soon afterward,^ 
in order that nothing may be lost. However, the female shows 
a certain consideration for her eggs, and sometimes even for the 
yoimg after they are hatched. • 

In higher stages of the animal kingdom sentiments of sym- 
pathy may be observed, derived from the sexual union of indi- 
viduals. These are sentim’ents of attachment of the male for 
the female, and especially of the femSle (sometimes the male 
also) for their progeny. 

Such sentiments become developed and may be transformed 
into intense love between the sexes, of long duration. Birds, 
for instance, often 'emain fiuthful for many years, and even for 
life. From these simple facts is evolved the* intimate relation- 
ship which exists between sexual love and other sentiments of 
sympathy, that is to say affection, or love in the more vague and 
more extended sense of the term. 

To every sentiment of sympathy between two individuals 
(S3anpathy forms part of the sentiments of pleasure) tjiere is a 
ebrresponding contrary correlative sentiment of grief, when the 
object of sympathy dies, becomes sick, takes flight or is carried 
off. This sentiment often takes the form of simple sadness, 
but it may attmn a degree of incurable melancholy. Among 
certain monkeys and parrots, we often see the death of one of 
the* conjoints lead to the refusal of all food and finally to dhath 
of the survivor, after increasing sadness and depression. Re- 
moval of the young produces a profound sadness in the female 
ape. But when an animal discovers the cause of the gnef , when, 
for instance, a stranger attempts to take away hb mate or Jhis 
young, a mixed reaction of sentiment is produced, that is to say 
ang^ or even fuiy agiunst the perpetrator of the deed. 

Jealousy is only a special fqrm of this anger. .The sentiment 
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of anger and its violent and hostile expression constitute thq 
natural reaction against one who disturbs a sentiment of 
pleasure, a reaction which tends to reestablish the latter. The 
power of the sentiment of anger increases with the offensive and 
defensive faculties, while, in weak and peaceful beings', terror 
and sadness to a groat extent take their place. On the other 
hand, the sight of defenseless prey suffices to provoke, in the 
rapacious who are strong and well armed, by simple reflex asso- 
ciation, a fruel sentiment of voluptuous anger, which is also 
observed in man'. 

Sentiment of Duty. — ^Another derivative of the sentiment of 
sympathy is that of duly, that is the moral sense. All senti- 
ment of love or sympathy urges the one who loves to certain 
acts destined to increase the welfare of the object loved. This 
is why the mother nourishes her young and plucks feathers and 
hairs to make them a soft bed; and why the father brings food 
to his wife and young, and defends them against their enemies. 
All these acts, which arc not to the advantage of the individual 
but 'to the object or objects of his sympathy, exact more or less 
laborious efforts, courage in the face of danger, etc. They tluis 
provoke an internal struggle between the sentiment of sympa- 
thy and egoism, or the unpleasantness of undertaking things 
which are troublesome and disagreeable for the individual him- 
self. From this struggle between two opposed series of senti- 
ments ij? derived a third group of complex or mixed sentiments, 
that of duty, or moral conscience. When the sentiment of sym- 
pathy prevails, when the animal docs his duty toward his young 
and his conjoint, he feels a sentiment of pleasure, of duty accom- 
plished. If, on the contrary, he has been negligent, the egoistic 
instincts having for the moment prevailed, the remorse of con- 
science results, that is the painful uneasiness which followfe all 
disobedience to the instinctive sentiments of sympathy. This 
uneasiness, .ad&umulates in the brain ih the form of self-discon- 
tent, and may lead to an accentuated sentiment of repentance. 

.These phenomena exist both in the male and in the fAnale, 
and if it was not^o, the accomplishment of duty would be impos- 
sible; the cat would run away instead of defending her young; 
would eat h^vf^rey instead of giving it to them, etc. We thus 
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dee toe elements of human social sentiment already very marked 
in many animals. Remorse and repentance can only fee formed 
on the basis of preexisting sentiments of sympathy. 

SentiineifLt of Kinship. — higlier decree of the sentiments of 
sympathy is developed when these ^o not remain limited to a 
temporary union* but when the union of the^ sexes is trans- 
formed into durafele or even lifelong marriage, as we see in 
monkeys and in most birds. In another manner the sentiments 
of sympathy are developed by extension of Ihe famijy commu- 
nity to a great(ir number of individuals, who ‘are grouped to- 
gether for the common defense, as wrf see in swallows, crows, 
and to a higher degree, in the large organized communities of 
social animals, as the beavers, bees, ants, etc. In the latter, 
the scntinu'iit of sympathy and duty nearly always affects 
all the individuals of the community, while anger and jealousy 
are extended toward every being which does not form part 
of it. 

We must be blinded by prejudice not to comprehend that 
these same general ^ acts, revealed by the study of biclogy *and 
animal psychology, are repeated in the human mind. Some 
animals arc even superior to the majority of men in the intensity 
of their sentiments of sympathy and duty, as well as in love and 
conjugal fidelity — ^monkeys and parrots, for example. In the 
social insects, such as the ants and bees, with their communities 
so solidly organized and so finely coordinated on the l^asis of 
in??tinct, the sentiment of social duty has almost entirely re- 
placed the individual sentiments of sympathy. An ant or a 
bee only loves, so to speak, the whole assemblage of his com- 
panions. It docs not sacrifice itself for any one of them in 
particular, but only for the community. In these animals the 
individual is only regarded as a number in the community whose 
motto is — one for all, but never all for one. 

In bees especially, the* degree of sympathy extended to a 
member or a class of the hive is exactly proportional to the 
utility of this member to the community. The vt)rking b^^s 
will kill themselves or die of hunger in order to nourish their 
queep, while in the autumn they ruthlessly massacre all the 
males or drones which have be,come useless. 
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Sentiments of Patriotism and Humanity. — ^The human hrain, 
so powerful aind so complicated, contains a little of all these 
things, with enormotis individual' variations. In man, the sen- 
timents of sympathy and duty relate especially to the lamily, 
that is to say, they are to a great extent limited to uufividuals 
interested in a ^xual community, viz., the ednjoints and chil- 
dren, as occurs generally in mammals. It follows that senti- 
ments of sjonpathy connected with larger communities such as 
remote relatives, the clan, the community, the country, those 
who speak the same language, etc., are relatively much weaker, 
and result from education and custom rather than from instinct. 
The weakest sentiment is certainly that of humanity, which re- 
gards each man as a brother and companion, and from which is 
evolved the general sentiment of solidarity or social duty. How 
can it be otherwise in a species which has lived for thousands 
or perhaps millions of years as small hostile tribes, separated 
from each other? Primitive men were so destitute of all hu- 
manitarian sentiment that they not only killed one another 
and' practiced mutual slavery, but also martyred, tortured and 
even devoured one another. 

In spite of all this, and as the result of custom and life in 
common, the individual sentiments of sympathy in man are 
easily extended to members of other races, especially as regards 
different sexes, so much so that enemies conquered and taken 
prisoners often became later on, owing to life in common, the 
friends or mates of their conquerors. • 

Antipathy. — Inversely, indmdual antipathies and enmity 
often occur not only between members of the same tribe but even 
between those of the same family. The latter may lead to 
parricide, fratricide, infanticide, or assassination of a conjoint. 

j*hylogeny of Love. — ^The social life of ants offers us some in- 
structive analo^es. In spite of the intense hostility of different 
colonies pf Snts among themselves, t*here may be obtained by 
habitude, often after many desperate combats, alliances between 
colonies which were hitherto enemies, even between colonies of 
different species. These alliances henceforth become perma* 
nent. This is very curious to observe at the time whep the 
alliance begins to be formed. We then see certain individual 
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*hatrlds persist, to a yar3ring extent, for several ,days. * Certain 
individuals of the weaker party are maltreated by 'other indi- 
vidual of the conquering paity. They cut off their limbs and 
antenn|B*and often mart}nnze them tP death with a rabidness 
that sadly resembles hvunan sentiments! Hatred and dispute 
between indivicAials of the same colony of 'ants are, on the 
other hand, extrSmely rare. I can guarantee the correctness of 
all these observations, having often repeated them myself and 
having recorded them in my works on the habits of ants. More- 
over, they have since been confirmed by other writers. 

After what we have just said, and especially if we take into 
consideration the numerous observations which have been made 
in biology, we can hardly; doubt that the sentiment of sexual 
attraction, or the sexual appetite, haq been the primary source 
of nearly all, if not all, the sentiments of S3rmpathy and duty 
which have been developed in animals and especially in man. 
Many of these sentiments are no doubt little by little completely 
differentiated and rendered entirely independent of sexual sen- 
timent, forming a series of corresponding conceptions adapted 
to divers social objects in the form of sentiments of amity. The 
latter in their turn have often become the generators of social 
formations and of a more generalized altruism. Many others, 
however, have remained more or less consciously associated 
with the sexual appetite, as is certainly the case in man. 

This short sketch which we have ^ven of the phylogenetic 
mstory of love and its derivatives is sufficient to show the im- 
mense influence which sexual life has exercised on the whole 
development of the human mind. 

On the other hand, we must avoid exaggerating the actual 
importance of this influence. Young children, who possess 
neither sexual appetite nor corresponding sensations, already 
^ve evidence not only of intense sentiments of sympathy and 
antipathy, anger and jealousy, but also of commiseration, when 
they, see'"those whom they love suffer; they may even show 
that they already possess the sentiment of duty or "disinterested 
devotion. All these phylogenetic derivatives of the sentiments 
of sexual attraction are thus developed in the individual long 
before the sexual instinct itself, from which they have become 
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absolutely independent. This does not prevent ‘ them l^ing^ 
powerfully dnflhenced by the sexual instinct when this awakes, 
or from being associated with it§ direct derivatives when the 
sexual appetite, properly so-eallcd, is absent. Thus see 
absolutely cold women become loving and devoted wiVes^and 
mothers, and possessing a highly developed sense of kinship. 
Maternal love is % sentiment of sympathy derived from the 
sexual sentiment, adapted directly to children, who are the 
products of I sexual >!ifc. 

Constellations.-^ -From all tliis results the immense compli- 
cation of the peculiarities )f the human mind which arc con- 
nected with love. Individual vaiiations of the disposition to 
sexual appetite are combined with individual dispositions to the 
higher qualities of mind — general siintiments, intelligence and 
will — to form the most divemc individual combinations, which 
we may call constellation^ Moreover, inherited individual dis- 
positions are combined in man with a great number of vcxpe- 
riences and remembrances, acquired in all domains in the course 
of his life, accumulating them in his brain by what is called 
education or adaptation to cnvii'onment. From the immense 
complexity of energies resulting from hereditary dispositions 
combined with acquired factom, the resolutions and acts of 
man are derived, without his being able to account for the 
infinite multiplicity of causes which determine them. 

It is t^ius that a man may be a model of conduct or morality, 
simply from the fact that his sexual appetite is almost nil. 
Another, on the contrary, suffers from an exaggerated sexual 
appetite, but is devoted, conscientious, and even scrupulous; 
this results in violent internal struggles, from which he does not 
always emerge victorious. A third is moderate in his appe- 
titefe; if his sentiment of duty is strong and he possessdh a 
strong will, he will resist his desires, while if his will is weak 
or his morid sense defective, he wiil succumb to the first 
temptation. 

Love and< sexual appetite may be intimately conncctfed or 
completely separated in the same individual. In the same way 
that a cold woman may be a good mother, a very sensual woman 
may be a bad.one, but the inverse may also be met with. 
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L^ye. — s*peak here of the true love of a higher natuj’e of one 
sex for the other, or sexual love, which is not siihple. friendship, 
but is combined with sexua^ appetite. To write on love is 
almost to pour water into the ocean, for literature is three parjs 
composed of dissertations on love. Tiiere can be no doubt that 
the normal mam feels a great desire for love.* ^ The irradiations 
of love in the mijid constitute one of the fundamental conditions 
of human happiness and one of the principal objects of life. 
Unfortunately, the question is too often treated wUh exagger- 
ated sentiment, or on the other hand, with sensual cynicism; it 
is examined from one side only, or else it is misunderstood. 

First of all, love appears to be usually kindled by the sexual 
appetite. This is the celebrated story of Cupid^s arrow. One 
falls in love with a face, af look, a smile, a white breast, a sweet 
and melodious voice, etc. However, the relations between love 
and sexual appetite are extremely delicate and complex. In 
man, the second may exist without the first and love may often 
persist without aj)petite, while in woman the two things are 
difficult to scj)arrit.c, and in any case, in her, the original Appe-* 
tite without love is much more rare. The Two things are thus 
not identical; even the most materialistic and libidinous egoist 
will agree to this, if he is not too narrow-minded. 

It may also happen that love precedes appetite, and this 
often leads to the most happy unions. Two characters may have 
extreme mutual sympathy, and this purely intellectual ^nd sen- 
timental sympathy may at first develop without a shadow of 
sensuality. This is nearly always the case when it exists from 
infancy. In modern society an enormous number of sexual 
unions, or marriages, are consummated without a trace of love, 
and are based on pure speculation, conventionality or fortune. 
Hefe it is tacitly assumed that the normal sexual appetite Com- 
bined with custom will cement the marriage and render it dura- 
ble. As the normal mari^has not, as a rule, extreme sentiments, 
such prevision is usually realized on the whole, the cOnjoints 
becotning gradually adapted to one another, moro or less suc- 
cessfully according to the discoveries which are made after 
marriage. 

liven when they are relatively true, love stgries generally 
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deal with exceptional cases, often even patholo^cal; forAhe 
average marriage does not appear to the novelist sufficiently' 
piquant or interesting to captivate his readers. We are not con- 
cerned here with extremes, or with the tragic situations met 
with in novels, but with hormal and ordinary love, as it most 
often occurs in reality. 

After what we have just said, it is clear that love is derived - 
from two factors: (1) momentary sexual passion; (2) the heredi- 
tary and instinctive fsentimerUs of sympathy whicli are derived 
from the primordial sexual appetite of our anitrwl ancestors, but 
which have become compLeidy independent of this appetite. Be- 
tween these two terms are placed the sentiments of sympathy 
experienced by the individual in his former life, which have 
most often been provoked by sexuiJ desire for an individual 
of the opposite sex, and which may be evoked by the aid of re- 
membrance, kindled afresh, and contribute strongly to mtuntain 
constancy of love. These different sentiments pass into each 
other in all possible shades, and continually react on each othor. 
Sexual appetite, for example, awakens sympathy, and is awak- 
ened by the latter in its turn; on the contrary, it is cooled or 
extinguished under the influence of bad conduct on the part 
of the person loved. 

Let us here recall a law of the sentiments of sympathy, a law 
which is well known, but generally forgotten in human calcula* 
tions. Jdan loves best those to whom he devotes himself, and 
not those from whom he receives benefits.* It is easy to ije 
convinced of the reality of this fact in the relations of parents ^ 
to their children, as well as in marriage. When one of the con- 
joints in marriage adulates the other, the latter may easily find 
this adulation quite natural, and may love the other conjoint 
mubh less than a spoilt child, to which is devoted aU the tnans* 
ports of an unreasonable affection. The spoilt child, the object 
of such blipd affection, more often icsponds to it by indiffer- 
ence, or even by ingratitude, disdain and impertinence. We 
find everyv'here this play of sentiments, which considerably 
impedes mutuality in love. It may even concern in a nim ate 

* This tendency of man has been analyzed with a veiy refined pqrohology 
by Labiche,inoiMat his most odd>rstedconiedieB: "Le voyage deM.nrMonr 
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objeci^. We like a garden, a house or a book over wMch we 
have taken much pains, and we remain indifferent to’ the most 
beautiful and precious gifts which come by themselves without 
oiir n^aking any effort to obtain them., In the same way, the 
child becomes attached ^o some toy, which he has made him- 
self, and disdains ihe costly presents given by h1$ parents. As a 
poet has said: “Man only enjoys, for long and without remorse 
the goods dearly paid for by his efforts.” (Sully-Prudhomme: 

Le Bonheur”) 

There is, therefore, a profound psychology in the old and wise 
sajring that true love expresses itself as often by refusal as by 
compliance, and should always associate itself with reason. No 
doubt this is not primitive love; it is a love elevated and purified 
by its combination with the elements of intelligence. 

In marriage, more than one husband thinks he ought to be 
separated from his wife and children so as not to spoil them. 
There is no need of a long explanation to show the fallacy of 
this idea. To be complete, love should be reciprocal, and to 
remain mutual it r '(juires mutual education in marriage. Every 
husband should above all be separated from himself, and not 
from his wife. If each one did all in his power to promote the 
happiness of the other, this altruistic effort would strengthen 
his own sentiments of sympathy. This requires a constant and 
loyal effort on each side, but it avoids the illusion of a false 
love, provoked by the senses, vanishing like smoke or becoming 
changed to hatred. Without being blind to the weaknesses of 
his partner he must learn to like them as forming part of the 
person to whom he has devoted his heart, and employ all his 
skill in correcting them by affection, instead of increasing his 
own ^weakness by leaning on them. It is necessary, therefore, 
neither to admire nor to dislike the defects of the loved one, 
but to try and attenuate them by aid of integral love. 

Love has been defined^ as “dual egoism.” The reciprocal 
adulation of two human beings easily degenerates into egoistic 
enmity toward the rest of the human race, and this bften reacts 
harmfully on the quality of love. Human solidarity is too great, 
especially at the present day, for such exclusivism in love not 
to suffer. 
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I would define ideal love as follows: After mature cormdera 
Hon, a man and a woman are led hy sexual attraction,, eombined 
with harmony of character, to form a union in which they stimulate 
each other to social work, comrnencing this work with their mutual 
education and that of their children. < 

Such a conception of love refines this sentiment and purifies 
it to such an extent that it loses all its pettiness, and it is petti- 
ness which so oftgn causes it to degenerate, even in its most 
loyal fornls. The social work in common of a man and woman 
united by true affectior\, full of tcnderiioss and devotion for one 
another, mutually encouraging each other to perseverance and 
to action, will easily triumph over petty jealousies and all other 
instinctive reactions of the phylogenetic exclusiveness of nat- 
ural love. The sentiments of love will thus become ever more 
ideal, and will no longer provide egoism with the soil of idleness 
and comfort on which it grows like a weed. 

Inconvenience of Abstinence from Sexual Connection Between 
Married Couples by Medical Orders. — ^It is a matter of common 
observation thatJn marriage, at least during mature life, sexual 
connection strengthens and maintains love, even when it only 
constitutes part of that which cements tenderness and affection. 
In many cases I have observed that medical orders, given no 
doubt with good intentions, and forbidding sexual connection, 
on account of certain morbid conditions, have had the effect 
of cooSing the sentiments of love and sympathy and producing 
indifference which soon becomes incurable. Physicians should 
always bear this in mind in their prescriptions, of which they too 
often see the immediate object only. The medical prohibition 
of sexual connection in marriage should be reserved for cases of 
absolute necessity. For example: A virtuous and capably man 
marries for love an intelligent but somewhat ill-developed girl. 
The marriage is happy and they l\pve several children. But 
after a. tune certain local disorders in the woman induce the 
medical man to forbid sexual connection with her hysband. 
They begin to sleep in separate rooms, and little by little inti- 
mate love becomes so far cooled that the renewal of sexual 
relations later on becomes impossible. The husband'sp senti- 
ments are A) much affected as* to render him unfaithful to his 
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inora^ principles, and to lead him occasionally to visit# prosti- 
tutes. Although they have become essentiall}^ strangers to 
each other, the husband and )^e continue to live together an 
appareiltl;jr happy life; but this is far from always the case. 

Durable Love. — ^It may be stated as a principle that true and 
elevated love is durable* and that the suddci^ passion which 
lets loose the sexual appetite toward an individual of the oppo- 
site sex, hitherto a stranger, in no way represents the measure 
of true love. Passion warps the judgment,* concealg the most 
evident faults, colors everything in celestial purple, raiders the 
lovers blind, and veils the true characttA’ of each from the other. 
We are only speaking here of cases where each is loyal and where 
the sexual appetite is not associated with the cold calculations 
of egoism. Reason only returns when the first tempest of a 
passion which seemed insatiable has subsided, when the honey- 
moon of marriage, or of a free union, has passed. Then only is 
it possible to see if what remains is true love, indifference, hatred 
or a mixture of these three sentiments, capable or not of becom- 
ing more or less adaptable and tolerable. This is why sudden 
amours ai'e always dangerous, and why only long and profound 
mutual acquaintance before marriage can lead to a happy and 
lasting union. 

Even in this case the unforscen is not absent, for it is very 
rarely that one knows a man and his ancestry; moreover, ac- 
quired diseases or mental anomalies may cause his char^ter to 
degenerate later on. 

Let us now examine some psychic phenomena more or less 
connected with love. For reasons which we have mentioned 
the irradiations of sexual love arc on the whole less developed 
in man than in woman. 

• • 

PSYCHIC IRRADIATIONS OP LOVE IN MAN 

Masculine Audacity. — the normal male the sentiment of 
sexual power favors self-exaltation, while the contrary senti- 
ment 6f impotence, or even that of mediocre sexual«power, d^ 
presses this sentiment of exaltation. Yet, in reality, the sexud 
power of man has not the capital importance for a normal and 
virgin woman that men imajpnej influenced as they, are by self- 
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exaltation; what imposes on women is especiaily mas^ine 
audacity, and in sexual matters this increases with experience 
and practice. The company of < prostitutes often renders men 
incapable of understanding feminine psychology, for proWtutes 
are hardly more than au|)omata trained for the use of male 
sensuality. WJien men look among these fo!r the sexual psy- 
chology of woman they only ^d their own mirror. 

Man’s flirtation, and his art of paying court to women are 
naturally combined with his audacity, as we have already ob- 
served in birds 'and mammals, and some of the lower animals. 
The male seeks to please the female to gain her favors. The 
brilliant colors of butterflies and birds, song, skill and proof of 
strength, often come to the aid of the male sexual instinct. 
Even in certain animals supplicant and plaintive sounds assist 
the male after his repeated refusal, apparently or in reality, by 
the female. We shall see in Chapter VI that savage men have 
a much greater tendency to tattoo and adorn themselves than 
have the women. 

Tbe art which man employs to seduce and conquer woman 
has been described to satiety in romances and novels, as well as 
in ethnographic works; so that we shall not dwell on it here. 
On the contrary, we shall show that in higher civilizations man 
is in general more sought after than woman, so that the latter 
has surpassed him in the art of flirtation or sexual conquest. 

It is^lso important to remark to what extent the increase of 
man’s mental complexity transforms his sexual tactics. The 
simple, natural, and at the same time bashful, modest man- 
ner, in which a naive young man seeks to conquer a heart, 
usually produces no effect on the fashionable young lady, ex- 
perienced in all reflned pleasures and saturated with unhealthy 
novels. These young women are much more easily scduceH by 
the art of Don Juan and the old rou^, who are more adequate 
to deal with them because they hake studied practically the 
psycholo^ of the modem woman. 

, Ihatinct of Procreation. — ^Another irradiation of the male sex- 
ual instinct, connected with the preceding, is the instinct of 
procreation. If there were no other difficulties oi consequences, 
man would without the least dqubt be instinctively inclined to 
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eopukite with as many women as he could, an|jl procleate as 
many children as possible. The more he is capable ’of satisfy- 
ing his^rocreative instinct, thd more he becomes self-exalted, as 
he tlyis s«es himself multiplied and feels his power extended by 
the possession of a grea( number of*wives and children. This 
,is one of the principal causes which urge rich men and polyga- 
mous peoples to possess many Tgomen. * 

Coitus without object, like that of prostitution, can only 
assuage the sexual appetite and does not satisfy any of its higher 
irradiations. It is well known that a happy betrothal, reposing 
on true love, and not on pecuniary interests, often transforms a 
young maii from pessimism to optimism, from misogyny to 
philogyny. Skeptics smile fit this transformation and regard it 
as only the transient intoxication of love. This may be true in 
some cases, but, as we have seen above, when love is ennobled 
by deep understanding and mutual education, when each knows 
and respects the other, the transformation remains definite, and 
is strengthened so much that the honeymoon of the silver lyed- 
ding is often happLr and more exalted than l^t which followed 
marriage. We can then say that the optimism created by sex- 
ual imion cemented by true love rests on the normal accom- 
plishment of the object of life. I cannot too often repeat that 
work in common, especially social work, on the part of the con- 
joints, is necessary for their happiness to be complete, and to 
survive in the one who remains after the decease of the c^her. 

jealousy. — ^The worst irradiation, or rather the worst reac- 
tion of contrast of love, which we have inherited from our ani- 
mal ancestors, and that which is the most deeply rooted, is 
jealousy. Jealousy is a heritage of animals and barbarism; that 
is what I would say to all those who, in the name of offenc|/Bd 
honor, would grant it rights and even place it on a pedestal. It 
is ten times better for a woman to marry an unfaithful than a 
jealous husband. From the phylogenetic point of view, jeal- 
ousy originates in the struggle for the possession of woman, at 
a period when right depended only on brute force. Cunning 
and violence contended with each other, and when the con- 
queror was in possession of a female, he had to guard her jeal- 
ously to prevent her being abducted. Furious conlbats ensued. 
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As sooi> as an unaccustomed approach, a look or anything els^ 
awakened the least suspicion of the presence of a rival, the male 
was tormented with a continual and instinctive feeling of 
defiance and distrust, often increased by the remembrance of 
the sadness of former def,eats and the impotent rage which 
followed. ,* • 

The results of male jealousy in the history of marriage are 
truly incredible. I may mention the iron girdles with locks — 
the so-callod girdleS of chastity — ^which we still see in certain 
museums, which? the knights of the Middle Ages put on their 
wives when they set off*to the wars, in order to appease their 
jealousy. Many savage peoples do not content themselves 
with severely punishing adultery in woman, even by death, 
but even simple conversations with* a strange man. Jealou^ 
transforms marriage into a hell. It is often exalted in man to 
the point of a mania for persecution, to which it is analogous. 
It is also a very common symptom of alcoholism. Then the 
life of the unfortunate woman who is the object of it becomes a 
conCinual mart3nrdom. Perpetual suspicion accompanied by 
insults, threats arid violent words, and even homicide may be 
the result of this atrocious passion. 

Even in its more moderate and normal form, jealousy is a 
torment, for distrust and suspicion poison love. We often hear 
of justified jealousy; I maintain, on the contrary, that jealousy 
is nev^ justified, and that it is only the brutal stupidity of an 
atavistic heritage, or a pathological symptom. A reasonable 
man who has doubts as to the fidelity of his wife has certainly 
the right to assure himself of their correctness. But of what 
use is it to be jealous? If he finds his suspicions false he has, 
by his manner, made his wife unnecessarily unhappy and de- 
stroyed conjugal confidence and happiness. If, on the 'con- 
trary, his suspicions are well founded he has only to choose 
between one of two ways. If it is a* case of amorous intoxica- 
tion suggested by another man to his wife, who is often very 
itfihappy about it, she may then be restored to her hdsband 
and pardoned, for in this case affection only can cure her, never 
jealousy. If, however, love for her husband is entirely extin- 
guished in her, or If she is only, a false intriguer without cha;< 
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&cter) jealousy is even more absurd, for the game is no't worth 
the candle, and immediate divorce is necessary. 

Unfortunately, man only possesses very little control over 
his feeling when these are violent. 'The jealous person by 
nature, that is by heredity, is genefally inciu’able and poisons 
his own existence at the same time as that of*his wife. Such 
individuals should never marry.* * 

In lunatic asylums, in law, and in novels jealousy plays an 
important part, for it is one of the most fruitful* sources of 
tragedies and human unhappiness. Xhe combined and perse- 
vering efforts of education and selection are necessary to grad- 
ually eliminate it from the human brain. We often hear it 
said of man and woman ihat they are not jealous enough, 
because they are too indulgent toward the extra-nuptial incli- 
nations of their conjoint. When such indulgence rests on 
cynical indifference or on pecuniaiy interests, it is not the want 
of jealousy but the want of moral sense which is to blame. If 
it arises from real and reasoned love, it should on the contrary 
bo highly respected and praised. I would* wish all heroes of 
offended honor and all defenders of jealousy to reflect on the 
follomng case: 

A man of high position, and the father of five children, lived 
in the most happy union. One day he made the acquaintance 
of a friend of his wife, a very intelligent and well-educated lady. 
Ffequent visits and long conversations led to intimacy which 
developed into violent reciprocal love. However, the lady re- 
fused to abandon herself entirely. The husband confessed 
everything to his wife, even to the smallest details, and the lady 
did the same. Instead of becoming jealous, the wife had the 
good sense and the courage to treat the two lovers not only with 
indulgence, but a true and profound affection. The loyalty of 
each of the parties intei^ted greatly facilitated the gradual 
d&rumement of a diflicult situation, without the family affections 
suffering. But the denouement would have been quite as 
peaceful if the lady had yielded to sexual connection with the 
husband. In fact, the wife herself considered this question 
very*seriouri.y and calmly, in case the fire could not be other- 
wise extinguished. * 
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I ask* in all, sincerity, if such mild and humane treatmint of 
an unfortunate love affair, in which the three interested parties 
each strove to avoid all scandtfi and everything which could 
damage their mutual r^utation, I ask if this good <and, loyal 
treatment is not, from the moral stigidpoint, far superior to 
scenes of jealousy, duels, divorces and all ttieir consequences, 
things which are &11 sanctioned and even sanctified by custom? 

I also know many cases where the husbands of women who 
have fallen in love with other men have conducted themselves 
in an equally noble and reasonable manner, even when their 
wives had been completely unfaithful, and the results have 
always been good. It is needless to say that I do not wish to 
maintain that a husband should tplerate indefinitely the bad 
conduct of his wife, nor a woman that of her husband; but this 
is another thing. 

Sexual Braggardism. — Let us pass on to another irradiation of 
the male sexual appetite — sexual braggardism. This arises from 
selfjexaltation evolved from the sexual power of man. Like 
jealousy, this senjbjment is no doubt inherited from our animal 
ancestors, and it finds its analogy, or rather its caricature, in 
the cock, the peacock, the turkey, and in general among the 
richly adorned males of polygamous species. Although on the 
whole more innocent, the results of this atavistic instinct are no 
more elevated than those of jealousy. Tlie sentiment of sexual 
power mduces men, especially those of lower mental caliber, to 
boast of their sexual conquests and exaggerate them. It*is 
needless to say that success does not go to the unskillful boaster, 
but to the one who relates his audacious exploits in a casual way. 
The Don Juan experienced in the art of seduction approaches 
wqmen with audacity and aplomb, and usually imposes on them 
considerably, whatever his ignorance of other things. He has 
instinctively learnt one thing: viz., the weakness of woman in 
the face o' the male form, theatrical effect, uniforms, an auda- 
cious act, a fierce mustache, etc. He has learnt that these 
fireworks hypnotize her and silence her reason, and that she is 
then capable of enthusiasm for the most doubtful cavalier and 
delivers herself to him bound hand and foot, provided hig self- 
assurance d<)eu^ot desert him. • 
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, I i]|ay say {lere that it is most often men of low intellect, 
in judgment and principles, who think themselves most superior 
to the feminine sex, and who h^have as tyrants to their wives. 

Sexual ^braggardism has, moreover, grave consequences for 
the man himself, for it urges him to excesses which far exceed 
his appetites andTespecially his natural wants. .In spite of other 
advantages, he wishes to shine by these ejccesses among his. 
fellows and even among the gri^ttes whose minds are full of 
sexual matters. • 

Male sexual braggardism contributes with, sexual appetite 
to entice reserved and high-minded young men toward pros- 
titutes, against their better instincts, their reason and thrir 
moral sense. Alcohol especially facilitates the degeneration of 
sexual life. * 

The Pornographic Spirit. — ^The term eroticism is given to the 
state of excitation of the sexual appetite. When a person cul- 
tivates it artificially and abandons himself to purely animal 
sensuality, without combining it with higher intellectual or moral 
aspirations, there develop in the mind irradiations which may 
be designated by the term pornographic spv^. The entire circle 
of ideas of such individuals is so impregnated with eroticism 
that all their thoughts and sentiments are colored by it. They 
sec everywhere, even in the most innocent objects, the most 
lewd allusions. Woman is only regarded by them as an object 
of sexual enjoyment, and her mind only appears to such satyrs 
as an ignoble erotic caricature, which is disgusting to every man 
capable of lofty sentiments. 

Owing to its usually sensual and gross natme, male eroticism 
has succeeded in modeling a whole class of women in whom ideal 
character in their desires is wanting. Instead of recognizing 
his*ow^ work and the vile image of his own person in these*un- 
natural women, the libertine, as we have already seen, images ' 
them as the normal typife of woman. From the height of his 
presumption, he then despises woman and does not perceive 
that it is himself whom he despises; for on the whole, from the 
sexual point of view, the dependent woman of to-day conforms 
her^df to man and becomes what he makes her. The number 
of coitus, their details, the size and form of the pexual organs, 
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thd pleasure of having cut out other men, and ^pecial]|^ th^ 
pathological pferversions of the sexual appetite, form the chief 
object of the thoughts and convei^sations of pornographic minds. 
Each tries to outdo the others in sexual enormities, and the 
virtuosity of these gentlemen in this domain is only surpassed 
by their ignorance and incapacity in alf others'. 

Prostitution ancj all the modem sexual degeneration which 
marches under the hypocriticaf flag of Christianity, civilization 
and monogamy, have so far developed the pornographic spirit 
that men living in centers of debauchery, centers which are un- 
fortunately extending more and more from town to country, 
lose all conception of the noble qualities natural to the feminine 
sentiment and to tme love, or only preserve a few shreds of it 
which they treat with ridicule. Mahy men have admitted this 
to me, after being much astonished when I was obliged to give 
them quite another conception of love and woman, without 
introducing the least trace of religion. No doubt certain better 
individuals, fallen by chance into debauchery, speak respect- 
fully of a mother or a sister, for whom they profess an almost 
religious worship. ' They regard these as beings apart, as species 
of a lost race of demigods, and they do not perceive that they 
discredit them and drag them in the mud by their contempt 
and pornographic conception of woman in general, a conception 
which is moreover often altered to profound pessimism. 

In the relatively moral circles of society, our description 
would no doubt be taxed with exaggeration, because natures a 
little more refined have the habit of acting like the ostrich who 
hides his head in the sand, that is to say of turning their eyes 
away from the pornographic swamp with disgust so as not to 
see it, and thus avoid it instinctively. But this maneuver 
serves no purpose; the facts remmn as they are. * 

Eroticism is no more a vice than sexual anaesthesia is a virtue. 
Even when j^y are chaste, men of libidinous nature require a 
strong will to resist all the artificial seductions which excite their 
sensuality. •This is why the bog of debauchery engulfs so many 
m^ of a naturally good nature. In this sense, cold natures are 
better off; they can cover themselves with the glory of a “ virtue ” 
the resplendent rays of which become lost in a penumbra of 
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.defeats and weaknesses from which these natures suffer.in ofher 
domains. * 

Sexual Hypocrisy. — ^Hypocrisy is a peculiarity deeply rooted 
in the^ujnan mind. We can affirm that whoever pretends never 
to have been a hypocrite lies, quite^as much as one who swears 
he has never lied. But nowhere, save perhaps^n the domain of 
religion, does hypocri^ play a greater part,than in the sexual 
dommn. Nowhere is there so much falsehood, and men who are 
most honest on other points make no scruf^le of d^eiving their 
wives in this respect. I do not speak here of* the simulation 
sentiments of love, for it is too banal, and there is no need to 
be too exacting over this point, for there are strong attenuating 
circumstances. 

First of all, erotic feelings are capable of blinding man for the 
moment, as far as persuading him of the eternal duration of love 
and fidelity which he promises the object of his appetites, as 
well as of the reality of the celestial qualities under which this 
object appears to him, or with which it pleases him to adorn it. 
Two persons mu' ually excited by sexual passion arc fascihated 
by the illusions of a mirage, wliich often vanishes soon afterward, 
so that it is not rare to see them on the following day hurling the 
most violent abuse at each other. 

Those who have not been witnesses of such events may hardly 
believe them. It is sufficient, however, to be a magistrate or 
to read the reports of lawsuits between debased persons as the 
Result of love quarrels, broken engagements or marriages, seduc- 
tions, etc., to study the letters that the two parties have written 
before and after their quarrel, in order to be convinced of the 
correctness of what we have said above. In the first letters the 
lovers adulate each other and adorn each other with the most 
hj^erbolic epithets, swearing eternal love and fidelity, anfl de- 
luding each other in the most absurd manner. In letters written * 
sometimes only a few days later we are astonish^ to see the 
same individuals grossly insulting each other and mutually cov- 
ering themselves with ignoble calumnies. This is how pai^on 
without reason passes through the furnaces of love and hatred, 
dr|gging after it all the artificial scaffolding of what man imag- 
ines to be his right based on Jogic, but which is in reality only a 
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tissue of ridiculous contradictions, the automatic and ^ept. 
product of his 'emotional state. Such contrasts are so frequent 
that we can easily recognize thec.expression of a psychological 
law, due to the mirages of the amorous passions on the onb hand 
and the inverse reaction bn the other. 

Nevertheless hypocrisy has its good 'ride. It has been said 
not without reason that “hypocrisy is a concession which vice 
makes to virtue.” In their nakedness human thoughts are often 
so sadly vulgar andvso offensive that a little varnish improves 
them. In tbis sense, and when it comes from a feeling of shame 
or good-will, hypocrisy deserves a good deal of the eulogy which 
Mark Twain has heaped on it in his charming satire, “The 
Decadence of the Art of Lying.” 

In the sexual question hypocri^ ik directly provoked by the 
tyranny and barbarism of what are called good manners, often 
even by the law. In this sense it constitutes a response of hu- 
man nature to the forms and customs derived froiA the right of 
the stronger or from religious superstitions, as wdl as from the 
dogn.as resulting from them. 

By the term sextHal hypocrisy I do not mean the repugnant 
forms of hypocrisy pvu-e and simple, in which man only ex- 
ploits love indirectly for an interested end, for instance when he 
rimulates love to obtrin a rich wife. I only speak of the forms 
of hypocrisy which are directly evolved from the sexual appetite 
or from love. 

It is from this point of view that we must judge sexual hypoe* 
rii^, and if I have laid special stress on its good points, it is in 
view of marriage, where it assists the education of noble and 
elevated sentiments even in the hypocrite. By praising the 
virtues of his helpmate with a little exaggeration, these are 
made to appear more noble. If the time is spent in sa}dng dlka- 
' greeable truths, love is soon stifled and killed. On the con- 
trary, if each cwijoint attributes to the*other as fine qualities as 
possible, each' is finally persuaded that the other really possesses 
them, and then realizes them himself, at any rate in part. 

The worst of hypocrisies is that which is the product of base 
pecuniary interests, or of a gross sexual appetite without love, 
or lastly by the pressure of conventional or reli^ous customs. 
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.Good^hj^cnsy consists in the repression of all that ii| bas^in 
the sentiments, inclinations and passions, in the fact that one 
strives to hide it from others, even from one's self, and to sug- 
gest in its place as many amiable qualities as possible, so as to 
strengthen in a disinterested manner l!he object of one’s love in 
noble sentiments. This kind of hypocrisy is jn reality an indi- 
rect product of altruistic sentiments. One perceives with pain 
on reflecting, either the absence of spontaneous sentiments of 
sympathy, or the presence of disgust and bad temper, and 
one strives to hide the thing by sympathe^c expressions for 
which one seeks an object, and to viiich one would wish to 
give a durable character. Loyal efforts made in this direction 
often succeed in correcting the egoistic humor with which one 
is affected, and in giving ^ise to the sentiments one desires to 
experience. One must not, however, by only looking at one 
side of the question, allow such efforts to degenerate into mala- 
droit blindness, which will only have the effect of spoiling 
the person one loves. 

Egoistic Love. — It is obvious that the psychic irradiatiems of 
the sexual sense arc strongly influenced by the individuality of 
the one who loves. The egoist loves in a manner naively ego 
istic. He is not wanting in fine words, but in his opinion all 
sentiment and respect is due to his person, while he reduces to a 
minimum his duties toward the object of his love. He exacts 
much from the other and gives little. The good man with 
filtruistic sentiments feels things in an inverse way; fie exacts 
little from others, and much from himself. 

Love differs in different natures, according as they are calm 
or lively, imbecile or intelligent, well educated or otherwise; 
the will plays a great part here. Weakness and impulsiveness 
ar6 found in love, as well as energy and perseverance. In the 
last point woman is superior, owing to the greater constancy • 
of her love. There itf thus no domain of the mind which 
is not influenced by love, and which does not react .on love in 
its turn. • 

Intellectual occupations arc facilitated by a happy love, \^ile 
th^ are usually hindered by the sorrows of love. Even men of 
science, so proud of their calmness, (U'c oftep more influenced 
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th&n one* would think in theirscientificopinions by their emo^onal 
sentiments. Without a man being aware of it, his sentiments 
insinuate themselves into the opudons which he believes to be of 
a purely intellectual nature, and direct them unconsciously, with 
much more power than he generally imagines. Such influences 
act chiefly on ii^dividuals disposed to sentimentality. In love, 
these individuals i;osemble two-edged swords;* the intensity of 
their emotional reactions and sentiments drives them from one 
extreme to, another,* from foolish happiness to despair or fury. 
The situation becomes still more grave when such storms burst 
among impulsive pcrsons*of weak will and limited intelligence. 
Under such circumstances ill-assorted alliances are formed which 
lead to violent quarrels, and sometimes even to crime. When 
jealousy comes on the scene the man often kills the woman and 
commits suicide. 

It would seem that such crime can only arise from egoism; 
this is often the case, but not always. Despair may often lead 
to such acts, without any motive of vengeance, or even of jeaJ- 
ousyl The storm of passion drives weak-minded persons to 
impulsive actions, the motives of which are very difficult to ana- 
lyze. After these tragedies of murder preceding suicide, when 
the murderer survives, he often expresses himself as follows: 
**I was in such a slate of despair and excitement that I saw no 
other issue than death for both of us.” 

Prude^. Modesty. — The sentiment of modesty ori^nates in 
the fear of everything which is novel and imusual, and is com- 
plicated by natural timidity. This sentiment is especially 
strong in children. The sentiment of sexual modesty in man 
thus rests on timidity and.on the fear of not doing as others do. 
It betrays itself toward women by awkwardness and bashful- 
ness* behind which eroticism is often ill concealed. The timid 
and bashful man carefully endeavors to hide his sexual feel- 
ings from others. The object of nfodesty is in itself im- 
material to the p^chology of this sentiment, and shame is 
sometimes inspired not only by very different things but even 
by opposite things. One youth is adiamed of appearing erotic, 
another of appearing too little erotic, according to the opinion 
of his ud^bors. 
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Modesty depends on the custSom of covci^ng or expodng cp> 
tain ^arts of the body, and people who live in a §tate of nature 
are as much ashamed of clothes as we are ashamed of nudity. 
Moreover, man soon becomes* accustomed to fashion, and the 
same* English girl who blushes at the*sight of a few inches of 
bare skin in her gwn country, finds k quite natural to see naked 
negroes in the tropics. *» 

The" artificial wd S3rstematic« cultivation of an exaggerated 
sentiment of modesty produces prudery, the^bad results of which 
are, however, less than those <rf pornography. These are yoimg 
people so modest that the simple thought df sexual matters 
overexcites them terribly. By associating their own erotic 
fedings, of which they feel ashamed, with sexual ideas, they 
invest these with terrifying attributes, and become quite un- 
happy ; in this way they are often led to masturbation. They are, 
however, excessively frightened at this also and imagine its effects 
so terrible that they think themselves lost. Their exaggerated 
feelings of mode.sty often prevent them confiding in some chari- 
table person. However, they rarely find reasonable consolers; 
some ridicule them, while others regard thenj ^ iniquitous, which 
only increases their terror and drives them to extremes. 

The sexual sentiment of modesty very often becomes un- 
healthy, and is then easily combined with patholo^cal sexual 
conditions. 

Prudery is, so to speak, sexual modesty codified and dogma- 
jiized. It is indeterminate, beeause the object of modesty is 
purely conventional, and man has no valid reason to regard any 
part of his body as shameful. Normal man ought only to be 
ashamed of bad thoughts and actions, contrary to his moral 
conscience. The latter should be based on natural human 
altruism only, and not artificially misled by dogma. ^ 

The Old Bachelor. — ^The importance of the p^chic irradiar^ 
tions of love is shown Qerhaps more clearly from the results of 
their presence in old bachelors than from any other condderar 
tion. In our time, no doubt, the state of the old bachelor 
rarely means the renunciation of the satisfaction of sexual 
appetite, although it generally entails the renunciation of love, 
are. no doubt, two kinds of old b^helors, those who are 
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chaste wd those wlio are not. The old bachelor no doubt 
leads a less entity existence than the old maid, but the^ void 
exists none the less. Man alsq needs compensation for the 
absence of love and family, but his brain is more capablte than 
that of woman of finding* this compensation in hard inlellefetual 
work or in some , other emplo3rment. * 

The old bachMor is generally pessimistic ^d morose. He 
easily becomes the slave of his fads and hobbies, and the pecu- 
liarities of his character are proverbial. His egoism knows no 
bounds, and* his s^truistic impulses usually find too few objects 
or echoes. « 

The chastity of some old bachelors conceals sexual anomalies. 
But even apart from this, the old celibate easily becomes shy, 
affected, misanthropic or misogynistic, at least if some energetic 
friend docs not induce him to utilize his power of work in some 
useful sphere. At other times he lavishes exaggerated admira- 
tion on women and worships them in a pompous manner. 

In a separate category come those old bachelors who are 
chaste and celibate for high moral reasons, and whose life is 
spent in social work, although they arc only men and cannot 
for this reason free themselves from all the peculiarities we have 
mentioned. In a word, the object of life is partly wanting in 
the best of old bachelors, and this void not only affects his sen- 
timents but his whole mental being. His general tendency to 
pessimism and egoism would be sufficient alone to provoke an 
energetid protest against the abandonment of social power to 
celibates. 

'fhe old bachelor who is not chaste generally descends to por- 
nography, only becommg acquainted with the worst side of 
woman. He becomes a misogynist because he wrongly attrib- 
utes* to all women the character of those only with whom •he 
has intimate relations. We have already pointed out this phe- 
nomenon in ^leaking of male eroticism. The philosopher, 
Schopenhauhr, was an example of this kind. 

c PSYCHIC IBEADIATIONS OF LOVE IN WOMEN 

In speaking of love in man we have already touched on many 
points which differentiate it from that of woman. In the lat*ter, 
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the most prominent peculiarity is the dominant role which* it 
plays' in the brain. Without love woman abjures her natiure 
and ceases to be normal. • 

The Old Maid. — ^What we have said^ of old bachelors applies 
in a *still more marked degree, to <^d maids." Still more than 
men they have deed of compensation for sexu§l love, to avoid 
losing their natuial qualities and becoming 4i'ied-up beings or 
useless egoists. But, if the void left by love is greater in her, 
woman possesses such natural energy and*persevejance, com- 
bined with such great power of devotion, thatun the whole she 
is more capable than man of accomplishing the work which the 
void in her existence requires. Unfortunately, many women do 
not understand this. On the other hand, those who devote 
themselves to social philanthropic works, to art or literature, 
to nursing the sick or to other useful occupations, instead of 
amusing themselves with futile things, may greatly distinguish 
themselves in such social pursuits, and thus obtain real compen- 
sation for the loss of love. 

In tills respect woman was formerly misunderstood. *rhe 
modern movement of her emancipation shows more and more 
what she is capable of and promises much more in the future. 

As to the old maid who lives alone with her egoism, her whims 
and fancies generally exceed those of the old bachelor. She has 
not the faculty of creating anything original by her own intel- 
lect, so that, having lost love, all her mental power shripks up. 
Her cat, her little dog, and the daily care of her person and 
small household occupy her whole mind. It is not surprising 
that such persons generally create a pitiable and ridiculous 


impression. 

Between these two extremes there exists a category of un- 
marfied women whose sexual love finds compensation in the love 
they bear for a parent or a friend (male or female), which 
although not sexual is ndhe the less ardent. Such occupation 
for their sentiments improves their state of mind and partially 
fills the void; however, it is not sufficient as a nde and o^y 
constitutes a last resource. This kind of devotion, by its exclu- 
siveness, often produces bad results, for its horizon is too limited 
If tlie object of love, which is .generally too pampered, dies or 
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abftndoi)s her, loses her head; grief, bittemete and pessi- 
mism never le&ve her, unless she finds consolation in reK^ous* 
exaltation, which is often observ^ in other women deprived of 
love. This last peculiarity is met with, moreover, in all ‘classes 
of women, even among <he married. ’ ‘ 

Fassiveness of .Woman, ^xual AppAite. — ^Ideal love should 
never be dual egoism. What happens when,two persons live 
exclusively for eack other, if dhe of them dies? The survivor 
sinks into inconsolable despair, all that his heart was attached 
to is dead, because his love did not extend to other human 
beings, nor to social worics. Widows then become as pitiable 
as old maids, although in another way, when they have lost 
the object of their exclusive love. This is why we recom- 
mend social work, not only for celibates, but also for loving 
couples. 

I again emphasize the fact that in normal women, especially 
young girls, the sexual appetite is subordinate to love. In the 
young girl love is a mixture of exalted admiration for masculine 
courage and grandeur, and an ardent desire for affection and 
maternity. She wishes to be outwardly dominated by a man, 
but to dominate him by her heart. This sentimentalism of the 
young girl, joined to the passive role of her sex, produces in her 
a state of exaltation which often borders on ecstasy and then 
overcomes all the resistance of will and reason. The woman 
surrenders herself to the man of whom she is enamored, or who 
has conquered or hypnotized her. She is vanquished by his 
embraces and follows him submissively, and in such a state of 
mind she is capable of any folly. 

Although more violent and impetuous in his love, man loses 
his sang-froid on the whole much less than woman. We can 
therefore say that the relative power of sentiment is oi» the 
average greater in woman, in spite of her passive role. 

I cannot protest too strongly against the way in which men 
of the day disparage women and misunderstand them. In the 
way in which a young ^1 abandons herself to their sexual ap- 
{ibtites, in caresses, and in the ecsta^ of her love, they think 
they see the proof of a purely sensual eroticism, identical to their 
libidinous dmre for coitus, while in reality she usually do& not 
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think^of it, at any rate at first. The first coitus is ^uallj^ ptdnful 
to woman, often repugnant. Many are the cases where young 
girls, qyen when they knew fhe terrible social and individual 
dangers qf their weakness, even when* they have perhaps once 
already experienced the, consequences, let the man abuse them 
without a word of complaint, without a trace 6i sexual pleasure 
or venereal orgastn, simply to please the one*who desires them, 
because he is so good and amiable, and b^ause refusal would 
give him so much pain. In his violent passion and inrhis egoism, 
man is generally incapable of understanding Che power of this 
stoicism of a mind which surrenders itself in spite of all dangers 
and all its interests. He confoimds his own appetites with the 
sentiments of the woman, ^d finds in this false interpretation 
of feminine psychology the excuses for the cowardice of which 
he gives proof when he yields to his passions. The psychology 
of the young girl who surrenders herself has been admira- 
bly depicted by Goethe in Gretchen ("Faust”), as well as by 
do Maupassant on several occasions. , 

It is necessary t^/ know all these facts in qi^er to estimate at 
its true value the ignominy of om: social institutions and their 
bearing on woman’s life. If men did not so misunderstand 
women, and especially if they were aware of the deep injustice 
of our customs and laws with regard to them, the better ones, at 
least, would think twice before seducing yoimg girls, to abandon 
them afterward with their children. I am only speaking now 
of true love and not of the extortion so often practiced by women 
of low character, or those already educated in vice. 

I shall say no more concerning eroticism, which really exists 
in many women, especially in those who are already experienced 
in sexual matters. On the other hand there are women \i^o 
deceive their husbands and allow themselves to be seduced by 
any Don Juan, even when they have never had the least sexual 
appetite, or felt a single venereal orgasm. They allow them- 
selves to be dragged in the mud and lose their reputation, their 
fortune and their family; they even let their seducer trample 
them under foot; they become defamed and treated as women 
withqpt character, without honor and without any notion of 
duty. They are amply poos feeble creatures incapable of 
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resisting masc^ine proposals. With good pi^chological training 
they would often become better women, active, devotea and 
full of life. It seems hardly crodible, but it is true, that one 
sometimes finds in this ^tegory women who are hig^ily ^ted. 
It is then said that they ai^ wanting in moral sense, but this is 
not always correct. In other respects they may be faithful to 
their duty, devoted, sometime^ even cnergetio and heroic; but 
they submit to masculine influence to such a degree that they 
cannot conceive how to resist it. They find it quite natural to 
give way to it and their mind docs not understand that the com- 
plete abandonment of tlieir body to the man they love should 
not necessarily follow immediately after the abandonment of 
their heart, or even after the first kiss. It is impossible for 
them to make distinctions or to trace limits. 

Idealism in Woman. — ^The cases I have just described are ex- 
treme, although very common; they give the note of a general 
phenomenon of feminine love in its exaltation. It is needless 
to say that reasonable women of high character behave them- 
selves in quite another manner, however profound their love. 
Nevertheless the trait which we have just described is nearly 
always found at the bottom of all true love in woman, however 
much it may be veiled, dissimulated or conquered. 

It is not always audacity or heroic deeds like those of the bold 
cavaliers of former days which excite love in woman. The ex- 
ternal qualities of man, such as beauty and elegance, etc., also 
play a part, although their effect may be less decisive than that 
of the bodily charms of woman in exciting love in man. Intel- 
lectual superiority, high moral actions, and mental quidities in 
general, easily affect the heart of woman, which becomes exalted 
under their infiuence. But every man who becomes famous 
either for good or evil, the fashionable actor, the celeb!ated 
tenor, etc., has the power of exciting love in women. Women 
without education or those of inferior mentid quality are nat- 
urally more easily affected by the bodily strength of man, and 
by his extelnal appearance in general. Many women are espe- 
cially liable to succumb under the influence of all that is mystic. 
These become infatuated by preachers, and religioua eathu|iiast8, 
to say uotbip of hypocrites. , 
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. Nothing is i^der than the contrast between the exalted love 
of a i^rtuous and chaste young girl, and the (fcbauchcd life, 
with it^ traits of cynical pornography, of the majority of young 
men. Guy de Maupassant has describe}! this contrast in a most 
striking manner in his romance en^tled *‘Une Vie.” I know 
a number of cases in which the complete ignorance of young 
married women v«th regard to sexual relations, combined with 
the cynical lewdness of their husbands, has transformed the 
exalted love of a young girl into profound disgust, and has 
sometimes even caused mental disorders. Altfiough not very 
common, the psychoses resulting from the deception and shock 
of the nuptial night are not very rare. But what is much worsel 
than this douche of cold water which suddenly substitutes the 
reality of coitus for the ideal exaltation of sentiment, arc the 
subsequent discoveries made by the young wife, when the cyn- 
ical mind of her husband on the subject of sexual connection 
and love is unveiled to her in all its grossness, resulting from his 
previous life of debauchery. Tom and sullied in its deepest 
fibers, the feminine mind then becomes the seat of a desperate, 
stmgglc between reality full of deceptions ancl the illuaons of a 
dream of happiness. 

If it is only a question of bad habits, or want of tact in the 
husband, behind which there exists perhaps tme love, the 
wounds in the woman’s sentiment may heal and intimacy may 
develop; but when the cynicism is too marked, when the^habits 
of'sexual debauchery are too inveterate, the love of a virtuous 
woman is soon stifled, and is changed to resignation and dis- 
gust, often to martyrdom or hatred. 

In other cases the woman is weak and ill-developed and 
allows herself to sink to the level of her husband’s sentiments. 
Sometimes, the crisis is accentuated and leads to divorce. )n 
de Maupassant’s “Une Vie,” he describes with profound insight 
the continuous deceptions *of a young innocent and sentimental 
girl who marries an egoistic rou6, and whose life is transformed 
into martyrdom and completely ruined. De Maupassdht’s romai^ 
ces contain such true psychology of sexual life and love in all 
their ^orms, often even in their exceptional aberrations, that 
thqr furnish an admirable illustration to the present chapter. 
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Petticoat Govenunent. — series of most important irradia* 
tions of love in woman results from the need she feels of^ being, 
if not dominated, at least protected by her husband. > To be 
happy, a woman must be able to respect her husband an4 even 
regard him with more or less veneration; she must see in him 
the realization of an ideal, either of bodily strength, courage, un- 
selfishness or superior intellect If this is not the case, the hus- 
band easily falls ui^der the petticoat government, or indifference 
and antipathy may develop in the wife, at least if misfortune or 
illness in the hulband does not excite her pity and transform her 
into a resigned nurse. 

Petticoat government can hardly make a household truly 
happy, for here the positions are reversed and the wife rules 
because the husband is weak. But the normal instinct of woman 
is to rule over the heart of man, not over his intelligence or 
on his will. Ruling in these last domains may flatter a woman's 
vanity and render it dominating, but it never satisfies her heart, 
and this is why the woman who rules is so often unfaithful to 
her husband, if nqt in deed, at least in thought. 

In such a union she has not found the true love which ^e 
sought, and for this reason, if her moral principles are weak, 
she looks for compensation in some Don Juan. If the woman 
in question has a strong character, or if she is sexually cold, she 
may easily become sour and bitter. These women, who are not 
rare, are to be dreaded; their plighted love is transformed into 
hatred, bad temper or jealousy, and only finds satisfaction* in 
the torment of others. 

The psychology of this kind of woman is interesting. They 
are not usually conscious of their malice. The chronic bitter- 
n{!ss resulting from an unfortunate hereditary disposition in 
their character, as much as from their outraged feelings, niakes 
them take a dislike to the world imd renders them incapable of 
seeing anytiiing but the worst side of people. They become ac- 
customed to disparage everything automatically, to take offense 
at everything and to speak ill of everything on every occasion. 
They are unhappy, but they find a diabolical joy in all misfor- 
tune where they see the confirmation of their somber proj^ecies, 
the only sati^action which is capable of exalting them. 
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, We have just sidd that a certiun constitutional disposition*is 
neces^hry for such a deplorable change in feminind sentiments to 
be produced; but this disposition is often only developed under 
the in^uence of circumstances which we have indicated or 
analo^us ones. ^ 

It is impossible for the life in common of two^onjoints not to 
reveal their recipBocal failings. But true lovg generally suffices 
to definitely cement a union, provided that the wife finds a 
support in the steadfast nature of her hibband, yhich then 
serves as her ideal. It is also necessary that the husband, 
finding sentiments of devoted love in his wife, should recipro- 
cate them. These conditions are sufficient, if both devote their 
efforts to the maintenance of their family and the social welfare. 

Maternal Love. — ^The mo^t profound and most natural irra- 
diation of the sexual appetite in woman is maternal love. A 
mother who does not love her children is an unnatural being, 
and a man who docs not underatand the desires of maternity in 
his wife, and does not respect them, is not worthy of her love. 
Sometimes egoism renders a man jealous of the love which* his 
wife bears to his children. At other tim&j the father may 
show more love for the children than their mother; such excep- 
tions only prove the rule. 

^Thc most beautiful and most natural of the irradiations of 
lovo is the joy of parents at the birth of their children, a joy 
which is one of the strongest bonds of conjugal affection, and 
which helps the couple in triumphing over the conflicting elements 
in their characters, and in raising the moral level of their recip- 
rocal sentiments, for it realizes the natural object of sexual union. 

A true woman rejoices at the progress of her pregnancy. 
The last pains of childbirth have hardly ceased before she 
laughs with joy, and pride, at hearing the first cries of the nevWy 
bom. The instinctive outburst of maternal love toward the 
new-born child corresponds to a natural imprescriptible right 
of the child, for it needs the continual care of its mother. Noth- 
ing is so beautiful in the world as the radiant joy»of a youn^ 
mother nursing her child, and no sign of degeneration is more 
painful than that of mothers who abandon their cluldren without 
absolute necesdty, to strange hands. 
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On the othw hand reason must intervene. The instructive 
transports of maternal love soon require a counterpoise.^ It is 
important to prevent them from degenerating into imrea^nable 
spoiling, by scientific ajad medical education of thp in|ants. 
Modem medical art has made great p^gress in this direction, 
but unfortunately, egoism, negligence, routine, the desire of 
enjoyment, or often the poverty of many mothers prevent them 
from benefiting from this progress and applying it as they 
should. Instead of looking after their children they leave them 
to nurses. The 'latter may be necessary to help and instruct 
young wives during their first childbirth; but a natural mother 
will profit by these instructions and will herself become an 
excellent nurse, because she will feci her natural ties and will 
consecrate herself to them with the devotion of a maternal love 
heightened and refined by reason and knowledge. Among the 
lower classes the poverty and ignorance of mothers, often also 
their thoughtlessness and indolence, are an obstacle to the 
rational education of infants. 

''Monkey’s Love.” — ^Maternal love thus constitutes the most 
important irradiation of the sexual instincts in woman. It 
very easily degenerates into weakness, that is to say into un- 
reasonable passion and blind compliance with all the faults 
the child, which the mother excuses and transforms into vir- 
tues. The foibles of maternal love do much harm to the child 
and are often the origin of bitter deceptions. Hereditary weak- 
ness of character here plays a great, or even the princi{$al 
part. Nevertheless, maternal foibles have other causes — ^riches, 
absence of culture, idleness, too few children, etc. 

The best antidote for this unreasonable maternal love, which 
the Germans call “monkey’s love” consists in active occupa- 
tions for the mother, combined with a healthy education df her 
character. Work alone is not sufiicient, if the mother has lim- 
ited ideas/and if she is not freed from routine, ignorance, super- 
stition and weakness of will. 

• Sentiments and Perseverance. — The power of love in woman 
does not rest alone on the varied harmony of her sentiments of 
sympathy for her husband and children, and on the extr^rdi- 
naiy finesse an^ natural tact which she adds to it; such qualities 
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Biake her, no doubt, the ray of sunshine in the family life; but 
more ^werful still are the tenacity and perseverance of her love. 

In general, it is by will-power that woman is superior to man, 
and it is in the domain of love that thi^ superiority shines in all 
its glory. As a general nile it is jihe wife who sustains th^ 
family. Among the common people, it is she'vho economizes, 
she who watches barefully over and correots the failings, the 
passionate and impulsive acts, the discouragements, so frequent 
with the husband. How often do we see the father abandon 
the children, waste his earnings and leave his situation under 
some futile pretext, while his courageous wife, although suffering 
from hunger and destitution, holds firm and manages to save the 
debris which has escaped the excesses and egoism of the husband. 

The husband of a feeble or alcoholic wife sometimes becomes 
the sole support of the family, but such exceptions only prove 
the rule, that where the normal love and courage of woman are 
wanting, the family becomes broken up, for man very rarely 
possesses the necessary faculties for its preservation. 

It follows from these facts that the modem tendency of 
women to become pleasure-seekers, and to take a dislike to 
maternity, leads to complete degeneration of society. This is a 
grave social evil, which rapidly changes the qualities and power 
of expansion of a race, and which must be cured in time, or the 
race affected by it will be supplanted by others. 

If the feminine mind is generally wanting in intellectual 
imagination and power of combination, it is all the more pow- 
erful in the practical intuition of its judgment and in sentimental 
imagination. The finesse of its moral and aesthetic sentiments, 
its natural tact, its instructive desire to put some element of 
poetry into all the detmls of life, contribute to form true family 
happiness, a happiness which the husband and children too often 
enjoy without fully realizing the devoted labor, the love and the 
pmns which the mother lias given to create it. 

Routine. — The reverse of th^ irradiations of love in tvoman is 
constituted by her fadlings, which we have alreadj^ partly indi- 
cated. We may add that her intelligence is usually superficial, 
that^e attributes an exaggerated importance to trifles, that she 
often does not understand the object of ideal conceptions, and 
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^emaill£^ attached by routine to all her hobbies. This routine 
represents in feminine psychology the excess of a tenacious 'will 
applied only to the repetition of \rhat has been taught, tin the 
family, woman constitulies the conservative element because 
sentiment in her much more than in m^n, combined with perse- 
vering tenacity, •■predominates over intelligence; but sentiments 
represent everywhere and always the conservative element in 
the human mind. 

This is why woman is the strongest supporter of dogmas, 
customs, fashioife, prejudices and mysticism. It is not that 
she herself is more disposed than man to mystic beliefs, but 
these when once dogmatized dazzle the eyes of the suffering with 
'visions of compensation in a better world. In this way a num- 
ber of unhappy or disappointed women are affected with religious 
exaltation and thus cling to the hope of happiness after death 
which they believe will compensate them for the 'vicissitudes of 
their existence. 

The other reverses of the feminine character, such as want of 
logic, obstinacy, love of trinkets, etc., result from the funda- 
mental weakness of the feminine mind which we have just 
analyzed. Moreover, the social dependence in which man has 
placed woman, both from the legal and educational points of 
view, tend to increase her failings. Many people fear that 
women's suffrage would hinder progress, for the reasons we have 
just indicated, but they forget that the actual suffrage of men is 
to a great extent exercised by their wives, indirectly and uncon- 
sciously. This fact alone shows that the education, and legal 
emancipation of women can only be beneficial to progress, espe- 
cially as they would contribute to the education of men, too 
prone to degenerate on account of their presmnptuous and 
tyrannical autocracy. 

Woman has an instinctive admiration for men of high intellect 
and lofty sentiments, and strives to imitate those who provoke 
her admiration, and carry out their ideas. Let us therefore ^ve 
'v^omen theif proper rights, equal to ours, at the same time giv- 
ing them a hi^er education and the same free instruction as 
ourselves; we shall then see them abandon the obscure paths 
of mysticism; to devote themselves to social progress. 
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^ Jealousy in Woman. — Other irradiations of love in woman afe 
dmilai^to those of man. Jealousy is perhaps not much less 
develonpd in woman than in mjin. It is less brutal and violent 
but more instinctive and persevering; it manifests itself by 
quarrds, needle pricks, chicanery, petty tyrannies and all kinds 
of tricks which poison existence as* much as^ man’s jealousy, 
and are quite as inefficient against infidelit^f^. In the highest 
degree of passion the jealous man uses violence or resorts to 
firearms, while the woman scratches, poisons or stabs. Among 
savages, jealous women bite off their rivals’ nqses; m civilized 
countries they toow sulphuric acid in»the face. The object is 
the same in both cases — to disfigure. 

Amorous illusions produced in woman by the sexual appetite 
are analogous to those of fnan, but are modified by feminine 
attributes. It is the same with hypocrisy. The passive role of 
woman in sexual life obliges her only to betray her feelings to 
the object of her desires in a reserved and prudent manner. 
She cannot make advances toward man without contravening 
the conventions and risking her reputation. She therefore 'has 
to be more skillful in the art of dissimulatioil.* This ^ves us no 
right to accuse her of falseness, for this art is natural, instinctive 
and imposed by custom. Her desire for love and maternity 
unconsciously urges her to make herself as desirable as possible 
toman by her grace and allurements. Her stolen Ranees and 
sighs, and the play of her expression serve to betray her ardor 
as through a veil. Behind this furtive play, especially calcu- 
lated to excite the passions of man, are hidden, in the natural 
and good woman, a world of delicate feelings, ideal aspirations, 
energy and perseverance, which are much more loyal and honest 
than the motives revealed by the more brusque and daring man- 
ner In which man expresses his desires. The fine phrases ‘by 
which man’s love is expressed generally cover sentiments which 
are much less pure and calculations much more egoistic than 
the relatively innocent play of the young girl. No doubt there 
are false women whose amorous wiles are only a sipider’s web, 
but we are speaking here of the average, and not of exceptioifi. 

Coquetry. — The sexual braggardism of man is only found in 
some prostitutes; it is replaced in woman by coquetry and the 
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desire to please. Vain women profit by the natural grace and 
beauty of their sex and person, not only to attract an^f please 
men, but also to shine among<- their fellows, to mak^i other 
women pale before their |;)rilliance and their elegance. jCoqpettes 
take in^te pains in t^^art. All their efforts and all their 
thoughts are directed only to increase their charm by the bril- 
liancy of their toUette, the refinement of their attire, the ar- 
rangement of their hair, their perfumes, paint and powder, etc. 
It is here t^at the narrowness of the mind of woman is revealed 
in all its meanness. 

To describe feminine ‘coquetry would oblige, me to descend 
to banality. If we go to a ball or a fashionable soirSe, if we 
observe women at the theater, their toilettes, their looks and 
expressions, or if we read a novel by Guy de Maupassant, “Fort 
Comme la Mort,” or “Ndtre Coeur,” for example, we can study 
all the degrees and all the degeneration of this part of the sexual 
psychology of women. Many of them have such bad taste that 
they transform themselves into caricatures; dye their hair, 
paiiit their eyebrows and lips to give themselves the appearance 
of what they are not, or to make themselves appear young and 
beautiful. 

These artifices of civilized countries resemble the tattooing, 
nose-rings, etc., with which savage women adorn themselves. 
The latter are represented by earrings, bracelets and necklaces. 
All the^ customs constitute irradiations of the sexual appetite 
or the desire to please men. Male sexual inverts (vide Cha^. 
VIII) also practice them, and often also certain dandies with 
otherwise normal sexual instincts. 

The Pornographic Spirit in Woman. — ^This is absolutely con- 
trary to the normal feminine nature, which cannot be said of 
eroticism. Among prostitutes, as we have seen, the porno- 
graphic spirit is only the echo of their male companions, and in 
spite of this, ^e still find a vestige oV modesty even in them. 
No doubt, in Very erotic women, sexual excitations may lead to { 
indecent acts and expressions, but these are rare exceptions and 
of a pathological nature. 

Natural feminine eroticism, not artificially perverted, jsnly 
shows itself openly in complete intimacy, and even here modesty 
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wd the aesthetic sense of woman correct and attenuate it. 
Noimdly, all obscenity and cynicism disgusts wdbien and only 
inspire^ them with contempt £or the male sex. On the other 
hand,^ they are easily stimulated to eroticism by pictures or 
novels, if they are sufficiently aesthetic, or even moral. This 
is a great danger for both sexes, especially fo^ woman — eroti- 
cism dissimulated under hypocritical forms,, and intended to 
idealize dishonest intentions (vide de Maupassamt: "Ce Cochon 
de Morin"). 

* » 

Modesty and Prudery in Woman. — ^In woman the sentiments 

of modesty and prudery have a peculiaf character, which results 
from her natural disgust for pornography on the one hand, and 
also from her attachment to fashion and prejudice. Many 
women have a perfect terror of exposing certain parts of their 
body, even to a medical man. This fact depends on conven- 
tion, and sometimes on the absence or perversion of sexual 
feelings. Brought up to prudery, sometimes to an absurd 
extent as in England, these women lose their natural feeling 
and often suffer fD-ra the excitation, indignation, and perpet- 
ual fright, which result from it. The exaggefations of prudery, 
moreover, easily lead to opposite excesses, or else degenerate 
into hypocrisy. The prude is ashamed of the most natural 
tilings, and undergoes continual torment. 

Prudery can be created or cured by education in childhood. 
It may be created by isolation, by covering all parts of the 
bftdy, and especially by making children regard nudity as 
shameful. On the other hand, it may be cured by mixed bath- 
ing, by accustoming the child to consider the human body, in 
all its parts and functions, as something natural of which one 
need not be a^amed, lastly by giving instruction on the relations 
of the sexes, in due time and in a serious manner, instead* of 
replying to ingenuous questions by pious falsehoods, by equivo- 
cation, or by an air of mastery. 

The chapter on love is infinite, and its relations to the sexual 
appetite make it still more complex. We sliall confine ourselves 
to indicating two more of its irradiations, peculiar to each sex, 
but having for each a physionomy corresponding to its own 
mentality. , . 
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“We imderstand by fetiches, pbjects, portions of objects, ox 
even simply the qualities of objects which, from their associar 
tion with a certain persdn or with the idea of this person* pro- 
duce a kind of charm or at' least a profound . impression, which 
in no way corr'^ponds to the nature of thq. object itself.” — 
(Krafft-Ebing.) The fetich thus symbolizes a person in whom 
we have such a profoimd interest that everything connected 
with her disturbs our feelings. It is we ourselves who place in 
the fetich the charm arising from the person whom it symbolizes 
for us. 

In many reli^ons fetichism plays an important part, so much 
so that fetiches such as amulets or nilics produce ecstasy in the 
faithful. 

Binet, Krafft-Ebing and others give the name erotic fetichism 
to the charm which certain objects or certain parts of the body 
exercise in a similar way on the sexual desires or eveh on love, 
in the sense that their simple representation is powerfully asso- 
ciated with the erotic image of a person of the other sex, or with a 
particular variety of sexual excitation. In both man and woman 
certain portions of the clothes or the body, the hair, the foot 
and hand, or certain odors of the person desired, may take the 
character of fetiches. It is the same with certain intellectual 
peculiarities and certain expressions of the features. In man, 
the woihan’s hair, her hands or feet, her handkerchief, perfumes, 
etc., often play the part of erotic fetiches. 

We may call avii-fetiches certain objects or certain qualities 
which, on the contrary, destroy eroticism. Certain odors, the 
tone of a voice, an ugly nose, a garment in bad taste, an awk- 
Wfurd manner, often suffice to destroy eroticism by causing^dis- 
gust for a person, and their dmple representation is enough to 
make her unbearable. Symbolizing* disgust, the anti-fetich 
paralyzes the sexual appetite and love. 

In normal,love, it is especially by association of ideas in calling 
t6 mind the image of the person loved that the fetich plays the 
part of an exciting agent. It often, however, becomes itself the 
more special object of the sexual appetite, while the wti-fetich 
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produces the opposite effect. But, in degenerates (vide C^ap. 

VIII) It is sometimes exclusively to the fetich itself that an 
irresistible sexual appetite is addressed, the irradiation of which 
beco£|^es a ridiculous caricature of lovg. 

We thus see that nonpal love is based on an extremely com- 
plex synthesis, on a symphony of harmonious sensations, senti- 
ments and conceptions, combined jn all kinds cf tones and shades. 
The pathological aberrations of which we shall speak, demon- 
strate this b}'^ forcing one tone or another to the more or less 
marked exclusion of the rest. ' 

PSYCHOLOGICAL RELATIONS OP LOVE TO RELIGION 

Love and eroticism play^a great part in religion, and many 
derivatives of religious sentiment are intimately associated with 
the sexual appetite. As Kraflft-Ebing says, religious ecstasy is 
closely related to amorous ecstasy, and very often appears in the 
guise of consolation and compensation for an unhappy or dis- 
appointed love, or even in the absence of sexual love. In the 
insane, religion and eroticism are combined in a very character- 
istic manner. Among a number of peoples certain cruel religious 
customs are the result of transformed erotic conceptions. 

As in religion, there is something mystical in love; the ineffa* 
ble dream of eternal ecstasy. This is why the two kinds of 
mystic and erotic exaltation become blended in religions. 

Krafft-Ebing attributes the cruelty found in many religions 
to sadism (sexual lust excited by the sufferings of others). (Vide 
Chap. VIII.) 

*‘The relationship so often established between religion, lust 
and cruelty can be reduced almost to the following formula: 
at the acme of their development, the religious and sexual pas- 
sions show a concordance in quality and in quantity of excita- 
tion, and may consequently replace each other, under certain 
circumstances. Under special pathological influences, both may 
be transformed into cruelty.” — (Krafft-Ebing.) 

We shall return to this subject in CSiapters VIII and XII.^ 
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ETHNOLOOr AND , HISTORY OF SEXUAL LIFE, IN MAN ANT> IN 

MARRIAGE 

» 

In the study of the sexual question it is absolutely necessary to 
guard against sdbjectivcncss and all preconceived theory, and 
to avoid sentimentalism as well as eroticism. These two dan- 
gers play a considerable part in the study of human sexual life. 
Presented in a conscientious and scientific way the history of 
marriage furnishes us the most trustw'orthy material for the 
study of the sexual relations of man in social life. It is froni 
this material that we can learn the relative importance of the 
different psychological and psycho-pathological factors in social 
evolution. But, to furnish valid material, history must not only 
be based on trustworthy and veracious sources; it must also 
give a comparative study of the sexual relations which exist in 
most, if not all, of the peoples actually existing. The present 
savage tribes no doubt resemble more closely the primitive 
peoples than our hybrid agglomeration of the civilized world. 
Moreover, the modern study of ethnology gives us more certain 
information than the uncertain, incomplete and often fabulous 
statements of ancient documents. I am speaking here of primi- 
tive history, and not of the Greek and Roman civilizations. 
Unfortunately the correctness of ethnological observations, 
anc especially their interpretation, still leave much to be desired. 

Jldward Westermark, professor at Helsingfors, in his History 
of Human Marriage,'' has given us a monumental work, which is 
remarkable, not only for the richness and exactness of its mate- 
rial, but 9.IS0 for the clearness and good sense of its criticisui. I 
shall give a rSsumi of Westermark's results, as the subject is 
beyond the^'domain of my special studies. The author has col- 
lected a great number of observations in order to avoid erroneous 
conclusions. He warns the reader against a hasty generalization, 
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¥chich attributes without proof certain customs of living Gava^ 
tribes our primitive ancestors. 

ORIGIN OF MARRIAGE 

% 

In the previous chapter we have considered the phylogeny of 
love in general. We have seen that some of tlnb lower animals, 
such as tlie ants and bees, give cyidence of an instinctive social 
altruism much greater than that of man, while other animals, 
such as birds, are superior to us as regards monoga/nous con- 
jugal. fidelity. But it is a question here of analogies due to 
phehbmcna of convergence, and these animals are of interest to 
us only as remote objects of comparison. 

As regards marriage in primitive man, we can only compare 
ourselves with the living animals most closely allied to us, viz. 
the anthropoid apes. 

In most mammals, marriage (if we may give this name to 
their sexual union) is only of very short duration, depending 
on the time necessary for the procreation of a single brood of 
young. After copulation the male generally pays little atten- 
tion to the female, beyond protecting her for a certain time. 
In the anthropoid apes (orang-utan, chimpanzee, gorilla and 
gibbon) however, we find monogamous marriage and the insti- 
tution of family life. Tlie male protects the female and the 
young, and the latter are often of different ages, showing the 
existence of conjugal fidelity extending beyond onq, birth. 
While the female and the young remain in their nest, perched 
on a tree, the male takes his place at the foot of the tree and 
watches over the safety of the family. 

According to Westermark this was probably the same in 
primitive man. Formed by the father, the mother and the 
chilc^ren, the family was in primitive man a general institution, 
based on monogamy, polygamy or polyandry. The wife looked 
after the children, and the husband protected the family. No 
doubt, the husband was not particularly anxious for the' welfare 
of his wife and children, but concerned himself cBiefly in tl^ 
satisfaction of his sexual appetite and his pride. He was useful, 
howejrer, in building the nest, or hut, in procuring the necessary 
food, and in defending his family. • 
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Most legends relate that primitive man lived m promiscui^ 
with women/ without marriage, and that marriage w|b insti- 
tuted by some god or by some law. But this opinion, frhich is 
still held by most modern authors, is quite erroneous,^as Wester- 
mark has demonstrated ^ a masterly manner, by the aid of 
documents whioh are absolutely conclusive. 

The duty of the husband to provide food 4or the family is a 
general law among savage peoples. A confirmation of this law 
is found ii) the fact* that most often in polygamous races the man 
has only the right to as many wives as he can support. Every 
man must give proof that he is capable of feeding his family. 
Even after divorce the husband’s duties continue, and may 
even be transmitted to his heirs. For example, among certain 
peoples, his brother is obliged to marry his widow. The hus- 
band’s duties appear to be inherited from the higher apes, 
among whom conjugal fidelity lasts longer than the sexual 
appetite. This fidelity has therefore deep phylogenetic roots 
in our nature, and we shall sec later on that we cannot neglect it 
without compromising our social state (Chap. XIII). 

The following is the definition of marriage as given by Wester- 
mark: Marriage is a sexual union of variable duration between 
mm and womm, a union whidi is continued after copulation, at 
least till the birth of the child. 

According to this definition, there may be monogamous, 
polygamous and polyandrous marriages, as well as marriage in 
groups and limited marriage. It is evident that permanent 
monogamous unions, such as occur in birds and the higher ape.s, 
arc, according to this definition, true marriages, of better quality 
even than those of many men. 

Among animals which have a definite rutting period, mar- 
riage cannot depend solely on the sexual appetite, or eristic 
eroticism, without ceasing with the rut. It follows from tliia 
that natural selection and the mneide (engraphia) have derived 
from the se^al appetite certain social or altruistic instincts, 
with the object of preserving the species by protection of the 
young. Although not the only means of preserving the species, 
such instincts are certainly important. ^ 

The family is thus the root .of marriage. This explains the 
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ijjistom, among certain races, of marriage only b^ecomiiig valid 

after tike birth of a child. In many forms of marriage by pur- 
chase, me wife is even boimd td return to her husband the sum 
paid fpr h^ if she remains sterile, and %mong many savages the 
manriage is only celebrate after the birth of the first child. In 
Borneo, relations between the sexes are free tHJ pregnancy oc- 
curs, and it is this which deterpiines the duties of marriage. 
In this respect, these savages are more just ^d wiser than us. 

In man, a special reason in favor of marriage is thn fact that 
he has no rutting period. In animals the ruttifig period is gen- 
erally regulated so that the young are l^om exactly at the time 
of year when they will find food most abundant. For example, 
the muscardin copulates in July and brings forth young in 
August, at the time when nuts are ripe, while elephants, whales 
and certain monkeys, who find food at all seasons, do not copu- 
late at any definite period. 

The anthropoid apes, however, have a rutting period, and 
something analogous is found among certain human rwes 
(Californians, Hindus and certain Australi^iw) in the spring, 
when sexual orgies are indulged in. In man there is no particu- 
lar correlation between eroticism and the possibility of easily 
obtaining food for the children at the time of birth. Neverthe- 
less, a recrudescence of the sexual appetite is generally observed 
in the spring and beginning of summer, with a corresponding 
increase in the number of conceptions. This is probably ex- 
plffined by the fact that infants bom in the autumn or winter 
are more robust. Moreover, natural selection has almost 
entirely ceased in civilized peoples, owing to the artificial means 
used to rear children, and to the diminution which results from 
their mortality. 

We thus see that the institution of marriage in man does not 
depend on the excitation of the sexual appetite, for this is^ on 
the whole, continuous. * 

ANTIQUITY OF MATRIMONIAL IN8TITUTIONB 

* 

The fact that the anthropoid apes produce feeble and depend- 
ent yQung, whose infancy is long, has probably been the origin 
of marriage. Kautsky says that in primitive man the child 
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b^ongs* to the clan; but this is an error. Origmally, human 
societies were composed of families, or rather assodations 
of families. In primitive man, •these families play theffundap- 
mental role and constitut^e the nucleus of society. In the anthro- 
poid ape we already find Jthe family, but not the clan. This 
must also have»been the case with the pithecanthropoids and 
other extinct transitory forms. In fact, the lewest savages still 
Uve as isolated families like the carnivorous mammals, rather 
than in clt^s or trifees. Tliis is the case, for example, with the 
Weddas of Ceylen, the indigenes of Terra del Fuego, the abo- 
riginal Australians, thd Esquimaux and certain Indians of 
Brazil. In this way they have better conditions for subsistence. 

In primitive times therefore, man lived in families, on the 
produce of the chase. Later on, the spirit of discovery, the more 
abundant food obtained by traps and by the cultivation of 
plants allowed men to live in tribes. Thus, intellectual devel- 
opment was the first cause of social life in man, and Lubbock is 
certainly wrong in considering that the establishment of clans 
dates further back than the first beginning of civilization. 
Westermark’s conclusions are as follows; 

(1) . At no period of human existence has family life been re- 
placed by clan life: 

(2) . Conjugal life is a heritage from ancestors who lived in a 
similar way to the anthropoid apes of the present day: 

(3) . ^Uhough less intimately and less constantly bound to the 
children than to the mother, the father has always been in man the 
protector of the family. 

CRITICISM OP THE DOCTRINE OP PROMISCUITY 

Most sociologists believe with Lubbock, Bachofen, MacLen- 
nah, Bastian, Giraud-Teulon, Wilkens, and others that prinlitive 
man lived in sexual promiscuity. If we agree with Westermark 
that the terpr marriage _ includes jfblygamy, polyandry and 
limited marriage, the opinion of these authors is wrong. What 
they have Considered as promiscuity can always be included in 
one of these forms of marriage, even among the indigenes of 
Hayti, whose life is the most debauched. The author who has 
most confusod the question is F^n, with his dogmatic theories 
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cqnceming the Australians. Obliged to admit that promis- 
cuity d<;ies not exist among these people, he still mmntdns that 
it existcjd formerly. Curr, who was better acquainted than 
Bison Ydth,the Australians, has proved jthat they are normally 
monogamous. , , 

Similar statements of Bastian, Wilkens and others concerning 
the Kustchins, the^atives of Terr^ del Bliego, are also incorrect. 
In none of the African tribes is there communion of women, the 
men, on the other hand, are extremely jealous. Proqiiscuity is 
not observed among savage and primitive rases, but among 
people already civilized, such as the Buddhist Butias, in whom 
man knows neither honor nor jealousy. The savage Weddas 
are monogamous, and one of their proverbs sa3rs: “Death alone 
can separate woman from man.” 

There is in reality only one true form of promiscuity — the 
prostitution of modem civilized races, who have introduced it 
among savages, subjecting them to gratify their own lust. 
Among many savage races there exists, on the contrary, a very 
severe monogamy, ..nd they punish with death every seduW 
and illegitimate child, as well as the mother* Among others, 
however, considerable sexual freedom is allowed before or after 
marriage. It is impossible to lay down definite rules, but one 
thing may be regarded as universal, viz., that the sexual deprav- 
ity of savage races most often arises from the influence of civil- 
ized people who immigrate among them and systematicallj^intro- 
dutc immorality and debauchery. It is the white colonists who 
appropriate the women of savage races and train them in the 
worst forms of prostitution. It is the white colonists who intro- 
duce alcoholic drink which disorganizes the most virtuous and 
loyal habits, and ends with ruin. 

CeAain Arab clans exploit European habits of prostitution 
by sending their young girls to brothels for purposes of gain. 
"V^en they have accumulated a sufficient fortune they return 
home and marry one of their fellow countr3mien. Similar cus- 
toms are observed among other races. * ^ 

In this connection Westermark points out that the more 
advaqped is civilization, the greater is the number of illegiti- 
mate births, and the more widespread is prostitution. In 
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i^iuropc, the proportion of natural children and of prostitutes ,is 
nearly double in the towns what it is in the country. This 
shows the absurdity of regarding promiscuity as a primitive 
state; on the contrary,, it is a rotten fruit of civilisation, and 
especially of semi-civilizal^on. Primitive customs are generally 
chaste, and it^s civilization wliich corrupts them. In Europe, 
prostitution is increasing, wl^® marriage ‘is becoming less 
frequent; it is the latter which constitutes the primitive and 
normal stpte. 

Westermark admits, as we have mentioned above, that sexual 
liberty before or after niarriage exists among certain tribes; but 
in spite of this the custom of careful choice always exists among 
these people, and this renders their unions comparatively last- 
ing. He cites as an example the Tounghtas of India, who 
practice sexual connection before marriage, but among whom 
these connections nearly always lead to marriage; this race 
considers prostitution as dishonorable. 

We must, however, make one objection to Westermark. 
Promiscuity in itself is not necessaiily prostitution, for the lat- 
ter signifies especially the sale of the body, which is not the case 
in promiscuity. The fundamental fact which prevents us ad- 
mitting the existence of primitive promiscuity among savage 
races is the following: As soon as the two sexes ai’e free, the 
monogamous instinct of the woman and jealousy of both sexes 
combipe to reestablish marriage. True promiscuity can only 
exist by means of a sort of legal obligation, such as exists in ftie 
colony of Oneidas in New York. In this colony the members 
formally agree to mutual and free sexual intercourse. We must 
not forget that prostitution is only kept up in women by the 
thirst for lucre, and ceases immediately this element disappears. 

‘Before the Reformation there existed in Scotland a singular 
custom called “hand-fasting," by which young men had the 
right to choose a companion for a Vear, at the end of which 
time they could cither separate or become married according to 
(heir inclination. 

On the other hand, Lubbock mentions certain customs in 
Greece and India, the worship of phallus, for example, ,whicb 
obliged young ^Is to give thepiselves to all men. But these 
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Ciistoms were not among primitive races but resulted fr®m the 

eroticism of highly civilized nations. Thus, Lubbock’s argu- 
ment concerning the existence <Jf primitive promiscuity falls to 
the grqujidL , 

Certain savage nations pffer their daughters or their servants, 
rarely their wives, to their guests. A jus prima nodi (right 
to the first night) tias also existed and will sametimes exist in 
some tribes, but this right is reserved for the chiefs, kings or 
priests, and allows them to have sexual intercourse Jjefore the 
husband with every newly married woman during the first 
night of the nuptials. This is a baiLarous custom based on the 
right of the stronger, and analogous to the privileges claimed 
by the European nobles from their serfs or peasants. But 
such abuses do not constitute promiscuity, as Lubbock main- 
tains. 

In many countries the courtesans and concubines were held 
in high esteem, and are so even at the present day, more than is 
supposed; but this again is not a question of promiscuity. 

Morgan has deduced his theories of pronuscuity from tenns 
employed in certain savage dialects to designate relationship. 
These conclusions are false and Morgan, like others, has been 
led into error by the obscurity of the language of these people. 
The simple fact that paternal parentage is recognised among 
them proves the absurdity of Morgan’s reasoning, for promis- 
cuity cannot recognize paternal parentage. , 

In 1860 Bachofen drew attention to the ancient custom of 
naming the children after the maternal side, and it is now certain 
that this custom has existed among many primitive races, while 
in others children were named after the paternal side. The 
term matriarchy is given to denomination after the maternal 
side. MacLennan maintains the existence of matriarchy in 
promiscuity, but this is inadmissible. Maternity is self-evident, 
while paternity can only be proved indirectly by the aid of 
reasoning. No doubt tdl nations appear to have recognized 
the real part which the father takes in every conception, and 
from this results the singular custom among certain tribes, in 
whicl^the husband retires to his couch and fasts during the 
accouchement of his wife. 
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Weftermarjc explains matriarchy in a simpler and more nat- 
ural way, by the intimate relations of the child to the mother. 
Children, especially when they are still young, follow the 
mother when she separates from the father. Matriarchy is 
quite natural in marriages of short .duration, with change of 
wives, and in ^lygamy; while, in monogamous nations, it is 
patriarchy, or denomination, after the pa’fcemal line, which 
dominates. , 

Among.nations where the denomination of uncles exists, and 
where the marfied woman lives with her family till she has a 
child, matriarchy results quite naturally from this fact. In 
Japanese families who have only daughters, the husband of the 
eldest takes his wife’s family name^ Among savages in general, 
the name has a great importance. When rank and property are 
only inherited in the female line, the children are always named 
after this line. We are thus concerned here with very complex 
questions which have nothing to do with promiscuity. 

Maine has proved that prostitution and promiscuity lead to 
sterility and decac^ence. Among the few tribes in which poly- 
andry is the rule, especially in Thibet, several brothers generally 
have the same wife. But they usually alternate, and never 
dwell together. In the fifteenth century, in the Canary Islands, 
every woman had three husbands, each of whom lived with her 
for a month, and the one who was to possess her during the 
following month had to work both for her and for the other 
two husbands. Polyandry has always originated in scarcity of 
women. 

The jealousy of men, which has never ceased to exist, gives 
the clearest proof of the impossibility of promiscuity. Poly- 
tmdry is only possible among a few feeble and degenerate races 
who ignore jealousy. These tribes are diminisliing and tend to 
disappear. The jealousy of savages is generally so terrible that 
among thew a woman who commits adultery is usually put to 
death along with her seducer. Sometimes they are content with 
/cutting offlier nose or inflicting other chastisement. It is from 
jealousy that results the obligation of chastity in the woman. 

Religious ideas on the future of man after death ar« often 
combined with ^cse ideas; this is why chastity, death, or even 
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all kinds of torture are, in certain countries, imposed on the 

woman after death of the huSl^and. 

It must not be forgotten that Umong most savages the wife is 
regard^ aa the property of her husbai^d- If the latter lends 
his wife to a guest, he offq^ her as pact of a feast. This is not, 
however, promiscuity, and we must understand 4hat these peo- 
^ pie have quite difT^rcnt sentiment^ to ours. La clans or tribes 
the most powerful men have always had the youngest and most 
beautiful wives. , 

To sum up, there is not the shadow of proof in support of the 
doctrine of primitive promiscuity, a doctrine which is based on 
purely hypothetical grounds. 

MARRIAGEf AND CELIBACY 

Among animals the voluntary celibate exists only among the 
females of certain birds which have become widowed, and even 
then the case is rare. In savage man, nearly every individual 
marries, and the women look upon celibacy or widowhood 
almost in the same v ay as death. The savage despises celibat*es 
as thieves or sorcerers. In his opinion a man without a wife is 
not a man. He therefore marries at a much earlier age than 
civilized man, sometimes even (in Greenland) before fecunda- 
tion is possible. Among certain Indians men sometimes marry 
at the age of nine or ten years, generally between fourteen and 
eighteen; the ^rls between nine and twelve. In some, com- 
paratively civilized nations the celibate is so much despised that 
they go as far as marrying the spirits of departed children I 
Among the Greeks^ celibates were punished, and among the 
Romans they were taxed heavily. Celibacy becomes more rare 
the further we go back in the history of the human race; celi- 
bacy increases with the corruption of morals. It is civilization 
which does most harm to marriage, especially in the large towns, 
and the age at which people marry becomes more and more ad- 
vanced, although in Europe there are more women thaD men. 
Want of money and insufficient salaries diminish mor6 and more^ 
the number of marriages in the large centers, while among sav- 
ages, {|pd also among our peasants, the women and childr^ are 
.pne of the principal sources of wealth, because th^ work and 
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have few needs. Among the middle classes, on the contrary, 
the wife is a source of expense, as well as the education of the 
children. For men, the length* of intellectual and professional 
education (and military service in many countries) cause mar- 
riage to be postponed ai)d celibacy k obligatory at the time 
when the sexval appetite is most powerful. Thus, the more 
civilization advances, the longer is marriage postponed. The 
refinement and the multiplicity of pleasures also diminish the 
attractions of marriage. 

Lastly, intclfcctual culture exalts the desire for the ideal, so 
that men and women well suited to each other meet less fre- 
quently, as their mutual adaptation becomes more complicated. 

Nevertheless, I must repeat here what I have already said 
concerning the way in which novelists present us with the ex- 
treme passions of ill-balanced people and describe them as types, 
the normal man being too prosaic to attract their readers. 
Rotten as it is with neurotic degenerates, our modern society is 
certainly not wanting in pathological models for the novelists, 
but it is nevertheless false to always put these into prominence. 
The cultured man of well-balanced mind, adapts himself to 
marriage on the whole v(iiy well, and is not always so difficult to 
please. However, it must l)e recognized that marriage becomes 
less easy if a too high ideal is expected from it. With character- 
istic prudence, Westermark does not answer the question whether 
marriage will progressively diminish in the future. 

The Cult of Virgins. Sanctity of the Celibate. — ^Among many 
savages the singular idea obtains that there is something impure 
in sexual intercourse. The celibacy ordained by several reli- 
gions originates from ideas of this kind. 

Many nations have worshiped virgins, for instance the vestal 
virgins of the Romans. The mother of Buddha was dfeclared 
to be holy and pure, Buddha having been conceived super- 
naturally, pofording to the legend.* A Buddhist monk is for- 
bidden to have sexual intercourse, even with animals! Celibacy 
among certain priests exists also in China. 

Among the Hebrews, the idea of the impurity of marriage 
had got a footing, and this no doubt powerfully in^uenced 
Christianit3\ St. Paul thus places celibacy higher than mar- 

r. 
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riage, and this is how the idea became established among the 
fathers of the Church that the repression of all sensuality was a 
cardinal virtue, and that God had contemplated in paradise an 
asexu^ reproduction of the human spegics, which was annulled 
by the fall of Adam. Alen who rei^juned pure were to be im- 
mortal. “The earth is filled with marriage aad the heavens 
with virginity,” says Jeremiah. Such are thew ideas which have 
given rise to the obligation of celibacy for priests. 

Westermark thinks that the idea of impurity attached to 
sexual intercourse is possibly derived from the instinctive re- 
pugnance expeiienced by members of flie same family to have 
sexual intercourse between themselves. Banished from the 
family circle this intercourse was tainted with a stigma which 
offended modesty, and by tfie association of ideas so common in 
man, this stigma was extended to legal marriage outside the 
family. Moreover, religious celibacy is complicated by ascetic 
conceptions, and the idea of the impurity of sexual intercoux'se 
is by no means general. 

For my part, I th nk rather that the jealousy natural to both 
sexes has gradually compelled them to limit Iheir sexual inter- 
course to intimacy and to conceal it. But man is ashamed of 
everything which he conceals, and we shall soon see that the 
sentiment of modesty concerns all parts of the body which arc 
concealed. This simple fact is sufficient to give rise to the idea 
that coitus is impure, dnd I do not think it necessary Jo seek 
af!y further explanation. 

ADVANCES MADE BY ONE SEX TO THE OTHER — ^DEMANDS IN 

MARRIAGE 

A natural law compels the male germinal cell to move toward 
the 5gg; exceptions to this law are rare, the female germinal 
cells being larger and produced in less number. It follows 
that in copulation, or thS union of individual sexual entities, 
man included, it is the male which is the active party and makes 
the advances. Among certain tribes (Paraguayans, Garos, 
Moquis), however, it is the female who makes the advances. 
Everyone knows the combats for the female which takes place 
between the male of animals,, cocks and stags for example. 
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Among certain Indians similar strug^es are also observed, after 

which the vanquished has to surrender his wife to the con^ 
queror. The same custom obtained among the ancient Greeks, 
as we see in the suitors for Penelope. In Ireland aimil^ cus- 
toms prevailed up to the <last few ceqtiuies. 

On the othes'hand, we often see among savages and among 
birds the favors of the femalg obtained by ^iduous courtship 
rather than by combat. In some savage tribes strug^es take 
place between the females for possession of the male. However, 
it is usually coquetry in all its degrees which furnishes woman 
with the basis for her 'advances. In many nations, if not in 
most, women have the right to refuse a demand for marriage. 

METHODS OP ATtEACTION 

Adornment in the Two Sexes. — ^Vanity is older than man, for 
it is found in many animals. The lowest and most savage peo- 
ples adorn themselves. Tattooing, staining the skin, rings on 
the arms and feet, in the lips, nose and ears serve to attract one 
sex toward the other. A Santal woman may cany as much 
as fifteen kilograrhmcs of ornaments on her body. Vanity leads 
to incredible eccentricities; certain tribes, for example, pull out 
their teeth to increase their attractions. Absurdities of this 
kind are often associated with religious ideas, although the latter 
generally play a secondary part. The true origin of these cus- 
toms Ijps in vanity, combined with the sexual desire to captivate. 
In hot climates, at any rate, the savages only commenced \o 
cover their bodies with clothes with the object of pleasing by 
personal adornment. The reli^ous observances attached to 
the custom of adornment are not primitive. The latter is de- 
rived from the sexual appetite and from vanity, and has only 
b^n incorporated in the dogmas of reli^ous mysticism ‘after 
being first established in the habits of the people. 

Among sa^jages the men are more mclined to personal adorn- 
ment and to coquetry than the women. This is not due to the 
^erior socM porition of the women, for those who enjoy the 
greatest liberty are often less extensively tattooed than those 
who are reduced to slavery. The true reason is that th« man 
risks much more than the woman by remaining celibate, and 
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this obliges fiim to take more* pains than the women to malra 
himself fascinating. As a rule the wives of savages attach less 
importance to their personal eppearance than to that of their 
husband^ and the vanity of the lattef is guided chiefly by the 
taste of their wives. The objects, with which savages adorn 
themselves are generally trophies. 

Among civilized people, on the contrary, tl)p men have a much 
wider choice and many women remain celibate. This is one of 
the reasons which compel women to study tlieir personal appear- 
ance and the art of flirtation. In Europe, earrings represent 
the last vestige of the savage methods of adornment. 

Sentiment of Shame of the Genital Organs. Nudity. — ^What 
is the ori^n of the fact that man is ashamed of his genital 
organs? Nothing of the land occurs in animals. The psychol- 
ogist, Wundt, maintains that man has always had a sexual sen- 
timent of modesty. This is not correct, for many races present 
no trace of it, and sometimes cover all parts of their body except 
the genital organs. In some, the men, and in others the women 
go absolutely nak ?d. Originally, clothes were only worfl for 
adornment or for protection against the* 5old. The Massais 
would be ashamed to hide their penis, and it is their custom to 
exhibit it. Other savages cover the glans perns only with a 
small cap; they retire to pass water, but regard themselves as 
fully dressed so long as the glans penis is covered. The girdles 
and other garments of savage women are intended for ornament. 
And as a means of attraction; they have nothing to do with 
modesty. In a society where every one goes naked, nudity 
seems quite natural, and provokes neither shame nor eroticism. 
The custom of adorning the sexual organs then serves as a means 
of attraction, both in men and women. The short transparent 
shifts of a ballet dancer are in reality much more immodest than 
the nudity of the female savages. A great naturalist has said 
that veiled forms provolft the sexual appetite more than nudity. 
Snow remai'ks that association with naked savages excites much 
less sensuality than the society of fashionably dressed women in 
our salons. Read also remarks “Nothing is more moral or l&ss 
cal<^i!ated to excite the passions than nudity." It is needless to 
say that this statement is onlj correct when nudjty is a matter 
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of custom, for in sexual matters it is always novelty which 
attracts. Pioiis persons have tried to make savages modest by 
clothing them, but have only cproduced the contrary effect. 
Savage women regard it ^ shameful to cover their sexual organs. 
The naturalist, Wallace, fyund in one^ tribe a young gir! who 
possessed a dreSjSj, but who was quite as much ashamed of cloth- 
ing herself with il^ as one of our ladies would be of undressmg 
before strangers. 

It is only owing to the custom of wearing clothes that 
nudity provokes*, the sexual appetite. This custom develops 
artificially a sentiment ol- modesty vrith regard to nudity, which 
increases progressively in intensity and is especially marked in 
aged women. It is not so much habit, as to the feeling of pro- 
gressive deterioration of their chamis, which leads the latter to 
cover themselves as they grow older, and is part of the instinctive 
aesthetic sentiment of woman. 

At the orgies and ffites held among savages the women cover 
their sexual organs with certain objects, as a means to excite 
the bien. Complete nudity is found more of ten in savage women 
than in the men. ' ‘ 

Later on when it became the custom to wear clothes, nudity 
became attractive amd was considered shameful. '-This is why 
the Chinese feel shame at exposing their feet, the Mahometans 
their faces, and some savages even the ends of their fingers. 

Certain customs, like circumcision among the Jews, Poly- 
nesians and Australians; the artificial elongation of the lips Of 
the vulva in Hottentots, Malays, and North American Indians, 
originated, according to Westermark, in the intention of exciting 
the sexual appetite, or of introducing variety into its satis* 
faction. Later on routine, which sanctions everything, trans- 
ferfed these customs into religious cult. It is possible, howOver, 
that among the Jews, who are a practical race, the hy^enic 
advantage of oircumcision took a p&rt in its transformation 
into a rite. * 

To resume, ever3rthing derogatory to established custom ex- 
cites the sentiment of shame or modesty, not only in sexual mat- 
ters but in others. Most children are ashamed of not behaving 
exactly as their comrades or thev brothers and sisters, an^ are 
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very uncomfortable if they a/e obliged t^ behave ot|;ierwi8e. 
All sentiments of morality and modesty rest on conventionalities. 
The savage women burst intc^ laughter when the naked com- 
panions of Livingstone turned their backs from modesty. The 
sentiment of modesty or shame thus depends only on excep- 
tional violation of an ol5 custom, lliis is why unconventional 
ways in one^f the sexes (especially in womwj tend to offend 
the sentiments of modesty, and usually excite the sexual appe- 
tite of the other sex. * 

LIBERTY OF CHOICE IN MARRIAGE — ^PATRIARCHISM 

Among savages, the women sometimes have the right of giv- 
ing their hand in marriage, sometimes not. The latter case is 
not suj-prising in countries Vhere women are considered as mer- 
chandise. Among the Esquimaux every girl is betrothed from 
birth. Among the Boschimans, Ashantis, etc., the unborn girl 
is even betrothed while she is in her mother's womb! These 
betrothals are generally arranged by the maternal parents 
together with the ”iother. » 

Veiy often, however, the consent of the’woman is required; 
or, the marriage may be only valid after the birth of the first 
child on condition of the woman’s consent. 

Among the American Indians, if the woman is m t a consent- 
ing party she elopes with her lover and thus escapes the would- 
be-husband. In this way elopement has gradually become a 
rtcognized institution among certain races. I was tofd by a 
Bulgarian that the peasants in his country buy their wives from 
the father, generally for two or three hundred francs, but if the 
father demands too much, the women are raped. After this 
marriage becomes indispensable and the father receives nothing; 
for,*in Bulgaria, which is not yet spoiled by civilization, unions 
apart from marriage ai’e considered as a terrible disgrace. 

In certedn races, the vtoman has a free choice among several 
men and her wish becomes law, so that the parents have no voice 
in the matter; this occurs among the natives oLthe Celebes.' 
The bridegroom is nevertheless obliged to pay the dowry de- 
manded. Similar customs prevail among other races. 

Westermark comes to the conclusion that in ^ the primitive 
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state oft humanity the women fiad a much freer choice than 
afterward. Marriage by purchase developed later and consti- 
tuted an intermediate stage. •When the first civilizations 
became more complicatecj and recognized the value of woman's 
labor, the fathers began to^sell their daughters, as we now see 
savage tribes abandon their women to prostitution with the 
white man. But Jin primitive times, when there was neither 
civilization, money, nor labor, properly so-called, each individual 
fought for his life anA the father had no more possibility of selling 
his daughter as a slave than a gorilla or an orang-utan would 
have to-day. * 

Marriage by rape, which occurred after wars when the women 
were abducted and married against their will, must not be con- 
founded with marriage by elopement which takes place with 
the woman's consent, and of which the latest fashion is elope- 
ment by automobile. 

Among savages, the boys arc also most often the property of 
the father, who has the right to sell them and even to put them 
to dbath. But they become free at the age of puberty and then 
have the right to marry according to their inclination without 
being forced by their parents. 

There existed and still exist many patriarchal races (certain 
Indians and Asiatics, for example) among whom the father 
possesses unlimited power. The older he is the more he is 
honored^, and the more his power is uncontested. All the chil- 
dren and grandchildren, with their wives and children, cat sCt 
his table; none of his descendants can marry without his con- 
sent, etc. The effects of patriarchism are deplorable and very 
immoral. The patriarch abuses his power — gives his old wives 
to his children and takes the young ones, for example. The 
purtjst and most virtuous Japanese girl is obliged to go to a 
brothel if her father orders it. The patriarch has the power of 
life and death. <Jver both sexes, ana frotn this is derived the cult 
of ancestors. At the present day we see immorality of this kind 
in the Russian patriarchism among the peasants; the fathers 
have the custom of misusing their sons’ wives. Patriarchism 
thus degenerates into atrocious t3rranny on the part of the ^hief 
ftf the familyj.who becomes look^ upon as a god 
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. A law which is common in the Latin races, which* forbids 
marriage before the age of thirty, without the consent of the 
father, is a vestige of patriarcMsm. 

Wc^ see„ therefore, that quite prujoitive savage races ap- 
proached our most modern ideas in liberty of choice in mar- 
riage. Between these two periods humanity was under the yoke 
of a barbarous eJirror — ^the inteipiediate stage of marriage by 
purchase and patriarchal autocracy. Thqfe has existed mid 
still exists more than one aberration of this kind h} the inter- 
mediate stages of civilization; for instance, torture, slavery and 
the use of narcotic substances, such as alcohol. 

SEXUAL SELECTION 

By sexual selection we mean union by choice among males 
and females. In the vertebrates, the female chooses much 
more conunonly than the male, the latter being more disposed 
to pair with all the females than the females with all the males. 
We may certainly admit that this was also the case in primitive 
man, especially wh^n there existed a rutting^period, for then the 
sexual appetite was more violent. Moreover) even at the pres- 
ent day, women arc on the average more dillicult to please and 
more strict in their choice than men. 

In the case of hybrids it is generally the male which violates 
the law of instinct. Female slaves often flee from their free 
husbands, but we never see male slaves abandon thgir free 
wives. Among savage races the woman is always more difficult 
to please than the man. Among half-breeds, it is nearly always 
the father who belongs to a higher race. The inverse rarely 
occurs; it is exceptional for a white woman to many a negro. 
The same thing is reproduced among ourselves; we often see a 
cultured man marry an uneducated woman, but a cultured 
woman seldom marries a laborer. 

It is especially among savages that the woman prefers the 
man who is strongest, most skillful, most ardent, and most auda- 
cious. Heroes always haunt the mind.; f women, "who love to 
throw themselves at the head of conquerors. The ideal of cer- 
tain women in Borneo is a husband who has killed many enemies 
and possessed', their heads (head-hunters of Borneo). This 
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p^chole^cal trait responds to natural selection, for the women 
obtain by this custom better protectors and stronger children. 

On the other hand, man looses instinctively for a young, 
healthy and well-developed woman. It is on this ^asis that 
Greek art formed Eros and. Aphrodite, designating the latter as 
goddess of both^ove and beauty. 

Conception of Beauty. — ^The, conception of beauty is very 
relative. The Aus^alians laugh at our long noses and the 
natives of .Cochin-China at our white teeth and red cheeks. 
Certmn savage women bind their legs below the knees to make 
them swell, this effect being part of their idea of beauty. The 
Chinese admire the deformed feet of their women and their 
prominent cheek bones. In each nation the conception of 
beauty generally corresponds to the ideal type of the race, for 
both sexes. As a general rule muscle is admired in man and 
fullness of figure in woman. The Hottentots like women’s 
breasts to be so pendulous that they can throw them over shoul- 
der, and suckle the infants carried on their backs; they also 
admire the elongated lips of the vulva. 

There arc, therefore, few general tjrpical characters of sexual 
preference; these are especially the ideal type of the race and 
the health of both sexes, voluptuous forms and grace in women, 
muscular strength and dexterity in men. Everything else is 
relative and variable, and depends on the local point of view, 
custon^, race, individual taste, etc. 

Thus, according to the conception of aesthetics, tattooing, the 
arrangement of the hair and beard, deformations of the nose, 
cranium, or feet, are admired by different peoples. Each race 
extols its own peculiarities; the European compares a woman’s 
breasts to snow, the Malay to gold, etc. The natives of Ck)ro- 
mandel paint their gods black and their devils white, whfie in 
Europe it is the reverse. 

The association of love with beautj^ is not based on aesthetic 
sentiments, for the latter are disinterested, while the original 
instinct of Ibve is interested. The association of the two things 
^lepends on the instinctive necessity of health, combined with 
the sexual appetite, although custom has produced nun^erous 
aberrations. . Everything which .differs markedly from the type 
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of the race is more or less pattolo^cal. This is why histinct, 
determined by natural selection, repels it. * 

Fashion also rules among eavages, but is less changeable 
among; th^m than with us, and their {j^te for adornment only 
varies in the narrow circle of their cjiistoms. 

Climate has a powerful action on the types effaces, the latter 
being generally adapted to the climate in which they live. Thus, 
the European becomes darker in the tropic^ while negroes and 
Indians become paler in the north. ^ 

• 

LAWS OF RESEMBLANCE-*-HYBRIDS 

Every animal species has an instinctive repugnance to pmr 
with another. Even where they are possible, natural hybrids 
are rare, and only become a little more frequent in domestic 
animals and plants. The fecundity of hybrids diminishes when 
they have connection among themselves, and this explains why 
the instinct for such connections tends to gradually disappear. 

In his book on “The Mneme,” Semon explains the infecundity 
of hybrids in a ver; plausible manner, by the disorder that a*too 
large quantity of dissimilar hereditary en^ams causes in the 
hereditary mneme of two conjugated cells. When the parents 
differ from each other only ia a moderate degree homophony 
may still be reestablished, and then the divergencies have a very 
favorable effect on the product, by the new combinations which 
they furnish in the course of its development. , 

'Moral ideas follow the course of instincts, and this explains 
why sexual connection with animals is regarded as a horrible 
crime. This is especially produced by pathological aberration, 
or when one sex is completely isolated from the other. There 
is also a certain degree of aversion to copulation between differ- 
ent f^aces, in animals as well as man; for example, betwdbn 
sheep and horses of different races, and between white men, 
negroes and Indians. TRere are, however, many hybrids or 
half-breeds in South America, and in Mexico they even constitute 
two-thirds of the population. • 

Broca maintained that human hybrids produced by the cros^ 
ing 0^ remote races, for example, between English and negroes 
or Australians, were usually , sterile. Westermark disputes 
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this, but agrees that these hybrids become enfeebled in a fe^v 
generations. It has also been established that mixed marriage 
between Jews and Aryans are generally less fecund; but this 
fact is not yet sufficiently explained. Mulattoes, pr hybrids 
between negroes and whit(;s, constitute a degenerate race and 
hardly viable, at any rate if their descendants do not return 
entirely to one of tfie original r^es. Half-bresds between whites 
and American Indies, also called Ladinos, seem on the contrary 
to form a yiable race, but one of little valor. 

• 

PROHIBITION OB» CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES 

Sexual union between near relations nearly always causes a 
feeling of repugnance in man, and has been stigmatized by the 
term incest. Coitus between mother and son especially excites 
disgust. Sexual connection between parents and children, as 
well as between brothers and sisters is, however, common 
among certain tribes. Many other races allow marriage between 
brothers and sisters, but this is elsewhere generally condemned. 

Among the Weddas, marriage between an elder brother and 
his younger sister is. considered normal, while that between a 
younger brother ai\d his elder sister, or between a nephew and 
his aunt, is regarded as unnatural. The latter simply shows 
that unions between young men and old women arc not natural. 
Unions between brothers and sisters, and especially between 
half-brpthers and half-sisters were licit among the Persians, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Athenians and ancient Jews. Those be- 
tween uncles and nieces (more rarely between aunts and neph- 
ews) arc sometimes permitted, sometimes prohibited. With 
the exception of Spain and Russia marriages between first cous- 
ins are allowed in Europe. 

^Exogamy and Endogamy. — ^Among many savages the prohi- 
bition of consanguineous marriage may be extended to relation- 
ship of the ttiird degree. Marriage* may even be prohibited 
among all members of the same tribe or clan, even when they 
are not related. This is called exoganums marriage, and reaches 
its extreme development among the Australians, who are only 
allowed to marry into remote clans. ^ 

We thus see that the great iQajority of savages extend their 
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.idea of incest much further than we do. The reason of this has 

been much discussed. It was formerly said that consanguineous 
marriage was contrary to thd commandments of God; that it 
offeivlcd.the natural sentiment of n»odcsty; that it obscures 
relationship, etc. Nov^sdays, it is «aid to be injurious to pos- 
terity. Ethnography teaches as, however, ‘that these state- 
ments are of little value. , » 

Along with the exogamy of many tribes^there is among other 
savages a system of endogamy, described by Macl^nnan; this 
is the prohibition of marriage between different clans. Spencer 
and MacLennan have different explanations of this custom 
which seem hardly natiual. Westermark appears to be nearer 
the truth in remarking aij follows: The sexual appetite, espe- 
cially in man, is excited by new impre.ssions and cooled by habit. 
It is not the fact of a man and woman being related, but inti- 
mate companionship since youth, which produces in them a 
repugnance to sexual union. We find the same repugnance 
between adopted brothers and sisters and between friends who 
have been intimi.te since childhood. When, on the contrary, 
brothers and sisters or near relatives have been separated from 
each other since an early age, they often fall in love with each 
other when they meet later on. There is, therefore, no innate 
or instinctive repugnance to incest in itself, but only against 
sexual union between individuals who have lived together since 
childhood. As it is parents and their children who arq usually 
m this situation, everything is explained simply and clearly. 

The causes of exogamy arc explained in the same way, by the 
fact that members of the same clan often live together in close 
intimacy. It is the small clans, formed of thirty or fifty indi- 
viduals of a few families living together, which have the most 
severe laws against incest or endogamy. Where the families 
live in separate homes, such prohibitions do not exist. The 
Maoris, who are endogamous, inhabit villages which are widely 
separated, and marriage between relations is allowed. En- 
dogamy generally exists where the clan life is little develop^, 
and where relatives know and see little of each other. 'Ine 
aveseion to maniage between persons living together has thus 
created prohibition of marriage between relations as well as 
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that of tnarria^e between members of the same clan. It is th$ 
same reason which has led to the prohibition of marriage between 
brothers- and sisters-in-law, between brothers and adopted 
sisters, etc. In people living in small communities, endqgamy 
docs not appear to have rnter existed. , 

Incest betwem relatives living together appears to have 
everywhere the satnc natural qause — the scarfcity of women in 
isolated families living in remote districts. There is also a 
psycho-patliological form of incest associated with moi'bid ap- 
petites in the families of degenerates. In animals living alone 
and whose families brealc up very rapidly (cats for example) 
incestuous unions, between parents and young, for instance, 
are quite common. ^ 

Let us now consider the scientific side of the question. We 
see everywhere that sexual union between quite distinct animal 
species gives no result. At the most, certain closely allied 
species, such as the ass and the horse, the rabbit and the hare, 
give progeny which are themselves sterile (mules, etc.). The 
feebleness and sterility of hybrids derived from widely separated 
races or nearly allied different species proves the deficiency in 
vital force of the offspring of fundamentally dissimilar procre- 
ators. But, on the other hand, the dangers of continuous con- 
sanguineous reproduction arc no less evident. Peipetual unions 
between brothers and sisters for several generations, lead to 
degenei^tion of the race. For example, the still-births will be 
25 per cent, instead of 8 per cent., which is the figure in ordinary 
crossings. The prejudice against consangirineous unions may, 
however, depend on the accumulation of certain pathological 
defects. 

Westermark admits that it is difficult to show clearly that 
consanguineous marriages are prejudicial in man. The con- 
sanguinity which causes evil effects in animals concerns long- 
continued unions between parents and children or brothers and 
sisters. But this never occiu-s in man. Animals and plants 
may be perpfetuated for many years in the closest consanguinity 
without degeneration resulting. Among the Persians and 
Egyptians, intimate imions have existed for a long time without 
producing degeneration. 
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• On the other hand, breeders of animals tell us that* a gin gjA 
‘ drop of new blood (or rather sperm) is enough to counteract all 
the evil effects of consanguinity. In man the most frequent 
incests ftre always interrupted by %ome other union. The 
Ptolemies, who nearly •£ilwa3rs martied their sisters, nieces or 
cousins, lived long smd were far from being sfSrile. In Ceylon, 
the Weddas perpetuate their cunsanguineods unions; insanity 
is rare among them, but they are small, unfruitful smd tend to 
become extinct. • 

In Europe, the question of marrisiges between first cousins 
has been much discussed, and it has been constantly attempted 
to prove that they arc injurious. Nevertheless, when we exam- 
ine the question impartially, we always find that the prejudices 
against them do not arrive from consanguinity, but from cer- 
tain pathological defects, such as insanity, hemophilia, etc., 
which are naturally perpetuated by consanguineous unions when 
they arc accumulated in one family, as well as when two insane 
persons of differe’it families marry. Therefore it is not, con- 
sanguineous unions in themselves (which arp always accidental 
in man and interrupted by othei-s) but the hereditary reproduc- 
tion of pathological defects, often of blastophthoric origin, which 
are the real cause of the evil. Statistics have clearly proved 
that marriage between first cousins plays no part in the causes 
of insanity. 

, Influenced, no doubt, by general opinion, Westernmrk tries 
to believe in some instinctive repulsion of man for consan- 
guineous unions. If in modern society such unions, perpetuated 
between parents and children, brothers and sisters, were still 
produced as in animals I should agree that they might be inju- 
rious to the species; but, considering how cosmopolitan /md 
mixed is our modem society, I cannot make the concession. 
On the contrary, I mainl;ain that the isolated unions which still 
take place between relatives in civilized countries are so excep- 
tional that they do not present the least danger, excepting among 
the families of degenerates. It is therefore only a qucstion,of 
superstition. What we have to guard against are unions be- 
tweifen pathological individuals and blastophthoric influences. 
We must not forget that many degenerates and idiots have a 
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great patWogiQal tendency to incest, and this is no doubt why 
the effect has been confounded with the cause. 

Westermark himself gives us a striking example. Since the 
most remote times the inhabitants of the Commune 'of Sats, 
composed of 3,300 persons, have intermarried; yet this popula- 
tion is very healfHy and vigorous and shows no sign of degen- 
eration. On the oCher hand, wc have seen that contrasts pro- 
duce a mutual attraction in the domain of love, while strong 
resemblances rather repel. Bernardin de St. Pierre has said that 
love is created by contrasty; the greater the contrast the greater 
the love. Schopenhauer remarks as follows; “Every individual 
seeks in the opposite sex peculiarities which contrast with his 
own; the most masculine man seeks the most feminine woman, 
while small and feeble men love large and strong women; people 
with short noses prefer long ones, tall and thin men prefer short 
and stout women. All this increases fecundity.^' Thus in- 
stinct is sufficient to protect humanity against consanguinity, 
each, sex instinctively seeking the contrasts which consan- 
guinity diminishes. . 

SENTIMENT AND CALCULATION IN SEXUAL SELECTION 

Youth, beauty, health, finery and flirtation excite the sexual 
appetite. Many other sentiments are accessory, such as admi- 
ration, the pleasure of possession, respect, pity, etc. Inclination 
is an important element, but in no way necessary to sexua^. 
union. 

In the lower stages of human development, tenderness to- 
ward children is much stronger than sexual love. Among many 
savage races the love of a man for his wife is completely wanting, 
as \jell as that of the wife for her husband. In this case njar- 
riage depends on reciprocal convenience, on the desire to have 
children, and profits by personal com^rt and the satisfaction 
of a purely animal sexual appetite. However, among these peo- 
ple the parents have a tender regard for their children. The 
husband has the right to beat his wife, but the wife is considered 
as unnatural or even criminal if she beats her children. Among 
the North American Indians, for example, conjugal love is, to 
speak, unknoi^. On the other hand, in other savage races, 
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^ch as the Touaregs, the Niam-Niams, the Ngw Caledonians, 

the Tonganese and Australians, the conjoints have a deep affec- 
tion for each other, and the Rusband often commits suicide on 
the death of his wife. On the whole, the sentiments of affection 
of the conjoints arc the result of a4ong sexual life in common, 
and they are especially strengthened by the Icwe of the parents 
for their childreft. . • 

As a rule, the mutual attachment of conjoints for each other 
among cultivated races is developed along with altruism. The 
tenderness and refinement of love as^they eidst at the present 
day among highly civilized races were unknown to most sav- 
ages and to the older civilizations. In China it is considered 
good manners to beat the T^ife, and when a poor Chinaman treats 
his wife with consideration, it is to avoid having to buy another. 
What the Arab understands by love is only sexual appetite, and 
among the ancient Greeks it was nearly the same. 

In civilized Europe mental culture progresses in the direction 
of equality of rights between the two sexes, so that a man re- 
gards his wife moi j as a companion who is hjs equal and no longer 
a slave. Community of interests, opinions, sentiments and cul- 
ture constitute a primary condition for sentiments of mutual 
sympathy and favors affection. No doubt, excitation of the 
sexual appetite by contrasts acts here as an antagonistic force. 
Contrast should not be so great as to exclude sympathy. 

Too great difference in age is dangerous for attachment, for 
ft causes too great a divergence in the aims and interests of life. 
Education and social equality also favors love, and this tends 
to preserve class distinction. It is rare for a well-educated man 
to fall in love with a peasant, or a laboring man with an educated 
woman, except in a sensual way. Men generally avoid marriage 
with individuals of another race, or of another religion. 

Endogamy and exogamy do not form such an absolute con- 
trast as at first sight might appear. Even among exogamous 
races, there is a limit which must not be passed. These races 
often prohibit marriage with individuals of another race. Amopg 
the Arabs, for example, the instinct of ethnical separation is so 
strong, that the same Bedouin wife who will prostitute herself 
for money with Turks or Europeans, would think it dishonorable 
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to inan7 one of them. In this way custom produces endogamy 
of caste and class among the same people. The same with the 
nobility; in ancient Rome it was' forbidden for a patrician to 
marry a plebeian. Sometimes an endogamy of religiqus origin 
is met with, among the Jews for example. 

Children are treasures for the man of low culture, while they 
become a burden to the cultivated man. In* spite of this the 
natural man ardcnijy desires children. In Switzerland, two- 
fifths of th^ divorces occur in sterile unions, although the latter 
only fonn one-fifth of all marriages. 

Calculation often smothers sentiment when it becomes the 
basis of marriage. We live to-day under the sway of Mammon, 
with the result that the influence of love, strength, beauty, 
capacity for work, intelligence, skill, character and even 
health, count for little compared with money in the question 
of marriage. This sad sign is really a new form of marriage by 
purchase, hypocritically disguised. 

■ MARRIAGE BY RAPE AND MARRIAGE BY PURCHASE 

The rape of women is an established custom in some regions. 
Certain marriage ceremonies prove that rape was formerly much 
more common than at the present day. Among certain Indian 
tribes the simulation of rape and abduction of the woman form 
part of the marriage ceremonies; custom requiring that the 
woman,must feign to resist. 

According to Spencer, marriage by rape originated in the 
prudery of woman, while MacLennan attributes it to the pre- 
dominance of exogamy; but, in reality, marriage by rape exists 
in races which arc absolutely endogamous. Westermark believes 
it arose from the repugnance to unions contracted in a narrow 
circle. The savage has difficulty in procuring a wife without 
giving the father compensation; besides, his own repugnance to 
the companions of his childhood and the prejudices against 
unions between relations, as well as the enmity of other clans, 
increase tne difficulties to be overcome. This is why he often 
decides on rape. Marriage by rape has not, however, been the 
rule at any period, and on the whole, unions conclude by 
mutual agreement have always predominated. 
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Marriage Hy purchase has followed maniage by rape, and 
forms a slightly higher stage of civilization, developed by ex- 
change of money or other symbols. It first appears, in Austrar 
lia, for example, as marriage by exchange (exchange of a woman 
for a sister or a daughter). Afterv^ard young men gain their 
wives by working as servants for the father.., In marriage by 
purchase the priae is based on the beauty,, health and social 
position of the woman, A young girl is generally worth more 
than a widow or a rejected woman. Skill in female manual 
labor also increases the price. Among the Indians of British 
Columbia a wife will cost from twenty*to forty pounds sterling, 
while in Oregon they arc exchanged for bisons' skins or blankets. 
Among the Kaffirs from three to ten cows is a low price, twenty 
to thirty a high price for a wife. When a wife was given gi’atis, 
her parents had a right to the children. Marriage by purchase 
and by exchange still exists among the lower races as it formerly 
ruled among civilizcid peoples. We still possess the rudiments. 

Marriage by rape or by purchase has, however, never been 
in general usage, f’ei’tain races in India and Africa considered 
it a disgrace to pay a price for a wife. 

From the historical point of view it is interesting to note that, 
in the ceremonies of marriage by purchase, a simulated and 
symbolical rape of the betrothed still recalls the old form of 
marriage by rape; also, in races where a higher form has replaced 
marriage by purchase, traces of the latter are still preserved in 
cei’tmn nuptial symbols. 

DECADENCE OP MARRIAGE BY PURCHASE — THE DOT 

Tile position of woman has undergone steady improvement 
in higher cmlization by the progress of altruism. This is why 
cultifre, in India, China, Greece, Rome and Germany, etc., Has 
gradually discredited marriage by purchase. This was at first 
replaced by the custom of giving wedding presents to the bride; 
afterward the opposite custom was introduced of the bride 
brin^ig her dot to the bridegroom. • 

A singular transition between these two systems is constituted 
by simulated purchase, in which the bridegroom offers presents 
to the bride’s parents, which^are afterward returned to him. 
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Among certain savages the bride s parents return the purchase 
money of their daughter to the bridegroom in another form. 
Such restitution was often the origin of the dot. 

Among the Romans th^^ dot became the property of^ the^ hus- 
band, and from this is derivM the modern custom which usually 
gives the husbfind the right to administer his wife's dot, which 
remains the property of the wife and her fanrily. 

Among the Mexicans, where divorce for conjugal discord is 
frequent, and among certain Mahometans, division of property 
exists in marriage, and the wife's property is returned to her 
when she is separated orMivorced. 

In Europe at the present time, especially under the influence 
of French customs, there is established a kind of marriage by 
inverse purchase (which already existed among the Greeks), 
in the sense that the j)arents of young girls obtain husbands for 
them by means of a large dot. Westermark concludes this sub- 
ject with the following words: ''If she docs not possess special 
personal attractions, a young girl without a dot, at the present 
day, runs a great chance of not getting married. This state of 
things is quite naturally developed in a society where monog- 
amy is legally enforced; where women are more numerous 
than men; where many men never marry, and where married 
women too often lead a life of idleness." If we add to this: 
"in a society where Mammon rules as absolute master," the 
picture ^will not be wanting in ac^curacy. 

i 

NUPTIAL CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 

In primitive races where tlie wife is simply bought like mer- 
chandise, often after mutual agreement, nuptial ceremonies do 
not exist. They generally originate later from the symbols of 
a fbrm of marriage since abandoned. The ceremony being'con- 
cludcd and the marriage recognized as legal, it is followed by 
feasting. Certain religious ccren.oniefe are generally combined 
with marriage. The customs of our modern marriages arise 
from the same source. At the time of early Christianity there 
were no religious ceremonies and even up till the year 1563, the 
date of the end of the Council of Trent, religious benediction of 
nuuriage was jaot obligatory. Luther held that marriage should 
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be purely civil, ’but legal civil mamagewas onlyinft-oducediamong 
us by the French Revolution, while it had existed in remote times 
among the Peruvians, Nicaraguans and others. Among certain 
races, mamages concluded without do^ without ceremony, or 
without purchase, and even those bejiween different castes, are 
often regarded as concubinage. .« 

• 

FORMS OP MARRIAGE * 

Leaving aside hermaphrodites, such as the snails, in which each 
individual has both kinds of sexual orgifns and plays the part of 
both male and female, there are among animals with separate 
sexes five forms of conjugal union : 

(1) . Temporary or perpeliud monogamy, or marriage between 
one individual of one .sex and one of the other .sex. This is the 
case with most birds and mammals and many races of man. 

(2) . Polygymy or polygamy, or the marriage of one male with 
several females. This occurs in ruminants, stags, fowls, and 
other animals, as well as in some human beings; for example, 
the Islamites, negi'oes, Ameiican Indians, hfol-mons, etc. 

(3) . Polyandry, or the marriage of one female with several 
males. This is met with chiefly in the ants, in which each 
female is generally fecundabxi successively by several males. 
In most of the higher animals, the jealousy of the males renders 
polyandry impossible. In man it is rare but exists among cer- 
tain races. 

(4) . Marriage in groups, or marriage between several males 
and several females. This singular custom is rai-e but exists in 
the Togas, a tribe of savages. I am not aware of its existence 
among animals. 

(5) f Promiscuity, or free sexual intercourse between males 
and females. This occurs in many animals, especially in the 
lower animals in which tHe sexual instinct of the male is not 
associated with any rcgai’d for the female or the progeny. 
Promiscuity is still more natural when the female dbes not look 
after her young after she has laid her eggs. Neverthdess, in 
most animals the female limits herself to sexual intercourse 
before each brood, so that real promiscuity is not so frequent as 
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would at first appear. In man, on the contrary, it attuns its 
apogee in prostitution, which is the only absolutely complete 
form of promiscuity. But the il)sult of prostitution as regards 
the preservation of the ^ecies, which is the proper ojpject of all 
sexual union, is absolutely destructive^ 

Polygamy or<polygymy were licit among most ancient races, 
and is so still anv3ng most savages and among many civilized 
nations; but it ha^ several varieties. 

In Mexico, Peru, Japan and China a man only possesses one 
legitimate wife, •but has several concubines whose children are 
considered as legitimate 'as those of his wife. Polygamy existed 
legally among the Jews up to the Middle Ages. King Solomon 
possessed seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines. 
In Islamite countries the Jews are still polygamous. The Koran 
allows them four wives and as many concubines as they please. 
The latter do not enjoy the protection of tlieir father, but apart 
from this they have the same rights as the legitimate wives. 
The Hindus and Persians arc polygamous. The Romans were 
strictly monogamous, but they also had concubines. 

In Christian Europe, polygamy has occasionally been allovred 
or tolerated ; St. Augustus did not condemn it. Luther allowed 
Philip of Hesse to many two wives; and after the treaty of 
Westphalia bigamy was allowed because of the depopulation 
of Germany. The mistresses of the present princes are a relic 
of polygamy. Jesus having said nothing concerning polygamy, 
Luther did not prohibit it. 

The Mormons have introduced it into their religion. The 
negro king of Loango shows us what degree polygamy may 
reach among princes and chiefs, for he possesses seven thou.sand 
wives, while the chiefs of the Fiji Islands arc content with twenty 
to' one hundred. 

Among savage races we find monogamy in the natives of the 
Andaman islands, among the Tjuarfcgs, the Weddas, the Iro- 
quois, the Wyandottes, and even in some Australian tribes. 
With others, polygamy is only permitted to the chiefs. But 
most of the population are monogamous even among polyga- 
mous races, and there are very few peoples in which all the men 
possess several wives. In India, 95 per cent, of the Islamites 
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afc monogamous, and in Persia even 98 per cent. Polygamy is 
nearly everywhere a privilege of princes, chiefs, and rich men. 

The two folloiving facts also*show a tendency to monogamy 
among polygamous races: » 

(1) . One of the wives^ generally the first, has prerogatives 

over the others. .• 

(2) . In reality, the polygamous man nearly«always gives sex- 
ual preference to one only, or to a few of hifi wives. There are, 
however, some polygamous races in which the hi^band has 
sexual intercourse with each of his wives according to a regular 
programme, taking each of them in turn for several days, weeks 
or months. With others, on the contrary, a number of married 
women remain in reality virgins, because the husband does not 
desire thein, and they are nothing more than domestics. Among 
these people the husband as a rule only takes a second wife 
when the fimt has grown old, so that bigamy becomes the ordi- 
nary form of marriage. 

The Cingalese were polyandrous before the English conquest, 
and so many as sev( n men had one wife in common. Polyandry 
is especially the custom in Thibet. Among polyandrous peo- 
ples the husbands are not all on the same footing of equality, 
some hold an inferior position, corresponding nearly to that of 
concubines, another sign of the tendency to monogamy. 

Among the Togas marriage in groups is constituted as fol- 
lows: All the brothers are husbands of the wife of the elder 
brother, and all the sisters of this wife are at the same time 
wives of their brothers-in-law. If we except prostitution, this 
is the only case in man which approaches promiscuity. Mar- 
riage in groups, however, is extremely restricted promiscuity. 

To resume, monogamy is by far the most widespread form of 
marriage. This is explained by the relative number of men to 
women. It has often been stated that the number of individuals 
of the two sexes is nearly the same, and this has been used as an 
argument in favor of monogamy. But this statement is incor- 
rect; sometimes it is the men, but more often the women, who 
predominate. Among the natives of Oregon there are seven 
hundred men to eleven hundred and eighty-five women. Among 
the Punkas and other races the pumber of women is>two or three 
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times heater Jhan that of the men. In KotcharHamba there is 
only one man to five women. Among other races there are, on 
the contrary, more men than women, especially in Australia, 
Tasmania, and Hayti. tin the latter island there is only one 
woman to five men. In 6ashmere there are three men to one 
woman. Amortg the negroes, on the contraiy, the women pre- 
dominate, sometimes in the proportion of threb to one, but more 
generally as three to two. 

In Europe, more boys than girls are born on the average, but 
from the age of fifteen to twenty the numbers become equal, 
and after twenty the women predominate. This is due to the 
greater mortality among men, owing to war, the greater danger 
of masculine occupations, and also to alcoholism. In the fifteen 
largest towns in Switzerland alcoholism is the direct or indirect 
cause of death in 10.5 per cent, of men above the age of twenty. 

Among savages the women often take part in war, for instance 
the Amazons of Dahomey. Drinking habits arc also the same 
or absent in both sexes, which equalizes matters. When the 
men predominate in these people, this is often due to infanticide 
conmiitted on young girls, and also to overwork of the women. 
With the Cingalese the natality of boys is greater than that of 
girls, while in Asia Minor two girls, in Arabia even four girls, 
are born to one boy. The Arab says, “Allah has given us more 
women than men; it is, therefore, clear that polygamy is a 
divinoc commandment.” 

Production of Sexes at Will. — I will say a few words on tibe 
question of the causes of production of the sexes. There is no 
want of hypotheses, assertions, nor even of experiments on this 
subject; but, we are obliged to admit that up to the present 
we know nothing certain. No one has yet succeeded in pro- 
ducing experimentally in animals males or females ai will. 
According to one theory, which has created much impression, 
overfeeding produces females and underfeeding males. Although 
this appears to be true in certain cases among some animals, 
,it is in no way proved in a positive manner. 

It has also been suggested that selection produces the sex 
which is deficient in numbers; but here again proofs areb want- 
ing. It has been maintained, that crossing tends to breed 
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females, while consanguineous marriages produce malhs; in 

other words, that mongrel races show an excess of female births, 
while races in which marriage^ are very consanguineous, and 
polyanthus tribes show an excess of males. It is much better 
to leave this question al^ne till science has furnished us with 
conclusive proofs. Certain results obtained with* the lower ani- 
mals give hope thnt the future may shed some light on this 
point. * 

Again, marriage customs are not always in relation to the 
excess of one of the sexes. Races in which men predominate 
are not always polyandrous, and those in which women are in 
excess are not always polygamous; sometimes even the con- 
trary exists. Polygamy is thus not always due to a surplus of 
female births, or to the death of many men, but often to re'igious 
prescripts, as among the Islamites and Mormons. In polyandry, 
poverty often plays a greater part than consanguineous mar- 
riages or surplus of male births. Religious prescription of the 
husband’s continence during his wife’s menstrual periods, pr^- 
nancy, and even tb's period of nursing, a period which often 
lasts from two to four years in savages, is an important cause of 
polyandry. At Sierra Leone, coitus of the husband with his 
wife before the last-bom child can walk is regarded as a crime. 

Although very advantageous to the wife’s health this custom 
is entirely based on religious ideas and superstitions. Many 
savages consider that every woman is impure and bewitched 
during her monthly periods, during pregnancy and suckling. 
If we add to this the fact that, being usually treated as beasts, 
the women soon grow old, we can easily understand tliat the 
men are inclined to polygamy. It is remarkable with what 
rapidity the savage woman grows old. She is only fresh from 
thirtee’h to twenty years; after twenty-five she is old and sterile, 
and a little later slie has the aspect of an old sorceress. This 
premature senility is not so much due to early sexual intercourse 
as to the terribly hard work they undergo, and also to the pro- 
longed period of suckling. ’ , 

Another cause of polygamy is man’s natural desire for change. 
The nqgroes of Angola exchange wives. The instinct of pro- 
creation, love of glory and riches cooperate with tihe sterility 
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of many women in propagating polygamy. Certain races only 
tolerate it when the woman is sterile, or has only daughters, 
which clearly proves that it is based on the fear of remaining 
without male dcsccndaSits. ' « 

On the whole, savage Vomen are less fecund than civilized, 
owing to theif'long continence during the two or four years 
nursing of each child. If we add to this the high infant mortality, 
we can understand how polygamy becomes among these people 
a means of reproduction in the struggle for existence, and even 
in African races a natu'^al law. A native of Central Africa may 
have a hundred wives, who also act as servants and retainers. 
In tills case polygamy is the expression of pomp and wealth. It 
is especially developed in agiicultural peoples owing to the value 
of the woman’s labor. On the other hand it is impossible among 
nomadic tribes. In Dahomey the king had thousands of wives, 
the nobility hundreds, the simple citizen a dozen and the soldier 
none at all. 

. Jealousy and rivalry among the wives is not always the rule 
in polygamous families. In equatorial Africa the wives them- 
selves incline to polygamy and regard a rich man who restricts 
the number of his wives as miserly. Livingstone relates that 
the women of Makololo declared they would not live in mo- 
nogamous England, for any respectable man should prove his 
wealth by the number of his wives. We must not forget that 
among most savages the moral conception of good and evil are 
confounded with that of riches and poverty. In reality, the 
supernumerary wives bought by a polygamist are simply slaves. 
His power and authority do not easily allow jealousy among 
them; nevertheless suicide sometimes occurs among the old 
.wives who have been passed over in favor of younger ones. 
Sometimes they kill their children at the same time. Among 
the Indians of Terra del Fuego a hut containing three or four 
women pftOT resembles a battlefield. We have already pointed 
out the way in which jealous Fiji women cut off the noses of 
their rivals. Among the Mamites and Hindus intrigue and 
jealousy are common with the women; the same in Abysrinia, 
among the Hovas of Madagascar and the Zulus. The Hova 
term for jiolygamy is rafy, which signifies adversary. To pre- 
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v^t the jealousy of his wives the polygamous may often'places 
them in separate houses; this is common among the South 
American Indians. * 

In Cplombia I made the acquaintance of a French explorer, 
Le Comte de Brettes, whp has studied closely the Goajircs In- 
dians by becoming himself a member of the tribe? The country 
of the Goajires is & peninsula of Colombia bordering on Vene- 
zuela. Polygamy among these people is.* very interesting. 
When a young Goajire wishes to marry he has to pay the bride's 
parents a number of cattle, but the coni^nt of the bride is nec- 
essary. Besides this the husband has to clear a certain area 
of forest, plant vegetables and build a hut. He must then 
make a present of all this to his wife and add to it the necessary 
cattle. The wife thus becomes the legal proprietor of the house 
and land, and it is she who rules over the domain. The hus- 
band only has authority over the male children; but the wife is 
strictly enforced to bo faithful. If he wishes to marry a second 
wife, he is obliged to buy her also and present her with similar 
property as the firr*, in another district. The two wives can 
never dwell together in the same house nor in t'he same district; 
each of them is thus a proprietor on her own account. In this 
manner the different wives of a Goajire are not only independ- 
ent, but separated from each other and have no communication; 
this excludes all jealousy, especially as these women have a deep 
respect for the laws of their country. Under such conditions 
poljrgamy can hardly extend to more than two women without 
exhausting the forces a man requires to cultivate each of the 
domains. We thus see that certain forms of polygamy, com- 
bined with matriarchism, are compatible with high social position 
of the wife, for among the Goajircs and other Indian tribes the 
man p^es from one wife to the other, while it is the wife who 
is mistress of the house, the children and the domain. 

However, we may say that on the whole monogamy reigns 
where there is more altruism, respect for women and seUtiment 
for family life; for instance, in Nicaragua, among ihe Dyaks, , 
the Andamanese, etc., in whom the wife is highly esteemed and 
possess^ political influence. The wife is also proprietor of the 
house among the Santalese and JiloundarKols. 
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In the question we are considering the nature of the amorous 
passions also plays a great part. When they are purely sensual 
they do not last long as a rule; But when love arises from mental 
affinities it may be prolonged till old age. Bain reprarjp that 
other passions, such as maternal lo^e, hatred, the desire of 
domination may be extended to many objects, while love has 
a tendency to concentrate itself on a single one which then 
takes pregminencet over the others and tends to monogamy. 
We have geen that buds and monkeys generally love only one 
female. With come conjugal love is so strong that one of the 
conjoints cannot survive the other; this fact has been observed 
with certainty, even when the survivor was provided with an- 
other mate. Thus, the male of a certain species of monkey 
(Hapale jcuxhus) after the death of Ins mate, covers his eyes with 
his hand.s, ceases to cat and remains in the same position till he 
dies. Suicide for love is not rai'e among certain savage races; 
a point to which we shall return later. 

Westermai’k is certainly right in considering this tendency of 
love to concentrate itself on a single object as one of the most 
powerful factois in monogamy. Jealousy is no doubt the re- 
verse of such sentiment, but is the profound despair at seeing 
the sole object of love desert or become unfaithful. On the 
other hand, this concentration of love, which may be excellent 
for isolated families living alone after the manner of wild beasts, 
is in ;}o way adapted to a society of which all the members are 
responsible. This is a point we must insist upon. There is Cer- 
tainly a real antinomy which is difficult to reconcile between 
this dual egoism of exclusive and concentrated love and social 
solidarity or human altruism. The problem is not insoluble, 
but we must admit that the solution is not easy. 

To resume, we first of all observe an evolution froih mo- 
nogamy toward polygamy. The higher apes and the most 
primitive men are monogamous; kmong these there are no 
differences' of rank, nor class distinctions, and they live in very 
small groups. Wealth, civilization, larger communities, agri- 
‘ culture and the domination of castes have gradually given rise 
to polygamy. Thus, the ancient Hindus were at firgt mo- 
nogamous and later on became polygamous. The prerogative 
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of the first wife over the others is only a vestige>of monogamy 
in polygamy, ^ 

A higher degree of culture then diminishes warfare, shortens 
the period of nursing, does away with the prejudices agiunst 
coitus during pregnancy, and improves the social position of 
women. Ageing less quickly, and adding to her bodily charms 
those of her menCal development woman resWes man to mo- 
nogamy. As the same time wives and children gradually cease 
to constitute riches, and this diminishes the instincP of procre- 
ation. Finally, machinery replaces the female labor of former 
times. In this way, with a higher degree of human culture, all 
the factors tend to restore monogamy. 

The instinctive desires «f woman are monogamous. The 
progress of civilization is continually extending her rights, and 
the more refined sentiments of sympathy among civilized people 
are less and less compatible with polygamy. As regards poly- 
andry, Westermark shows that it has alwa)rs been an exception 
and that it has only been established among phlegmatic raoes, 
having a certain degree of civilization and being unacquainted 
with jealousy. 

Spencer believes that monogamy will prevail in the future, 
while Lubbock inclines to polygamy. Westermark thinks that 
if the progress of civilization continues as hitherto to become 
more altruistic, and that if love tends to become more refined, 
the conjoints having more and more regard for cach*other, 
monogamy will always become more strict. 

For my part, I think it idle to prophesy. If mental culture 
ever succeeds in overcoming brutality and barbarism, and if it 
continues to make real progress, I do not think that any of the 
old systems of marriage will persist in their primary form. 
Primitive monogamy adapted to an unsocial savage condition, 
is incompatible with the, social requirements which become 
more and more imposed upon humanity. Marriage by pur- 
chase and Islamite polygamy, which regard wora^ as mer- 
chandise and place her entirely under the dependence of man,* 
are barbarous customs of semi-civilized people, which have 
already fallen into disuse. Polyandry is contrary to human 
nature and to the requirements of reproduction, and its implanta* 
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tion is everywhere a nga of decadence. Our present rdi^ous 
monogamy, completed by the shameful promiscuity of prosti- 
tution, is both hypocritical and ’’unhealthy. Till the contrary 
is proved, I consider the> most advantageous form o£ manage 
for the future a kind of free monogamy (eventually polygamy), 
accompanied by** obligations relative to the procreation of chil- 
dren and to the Children procreated. Polyahdry should only 
have an accessory vight to existence in certain pathological or 
exceptional cases. We shall return to this point later. 

c 

DURATION OF MARRIAGE 

Among birds, marriage is generally concluded for life; among 
mammals rarely for more than a yeijr, with the exception of the 
anthropoid apes and man. 

The duration of marriage varies enormously in man. Among 
the Andamanese, the Weddas, certain Papous, marriage can 
only cease with death. Among the North American Indians, on 
the, contrary, it is only concluded for a limited period. Among 
the Wyandottes th? custom exists of trial marriages for several 
days. In Greenland, divorce often takes place at the end of 
six months. Among the Creeks marriage does not last more 
than a year. In this way is constituted a kind of polygamy by 
succession or limited monogamy, w'hich results in the father not 
knowing his children. 

Among the Botocudos, marriage is performed without cere- 
monies and only lasts a short time; it can be broken off on the 
slightest pretext, for the pleasure of changing; divorce then 
becomes as frequent as marriage. This is also the case in 
Queensland, Tasmania and the Samoan islands. Among the 
Dyaks and Cingalese, quite young men and women have already 
had several wives or husbands; a man often marries and dhserts 
the same woman several times, to take others during the inter- 
vals. Among the Mantras there are men who have been mar- 
ried forty or fifty times. 

, In Persia' a woman may marry for periods varying from one 
hour to ninety-nine years. In Egypt similar customs are met 
with; a monthly change is allowed, so that a man mayjnany 
twenty or tl^y times in twq years. Among the Maues of 
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Sahara the women consider it fashionable to masry as often as 
possible, and a long married life is considered by them as vulgar. 
The Abyssinians, negroes, etc., marry on trial or for limited 
periods. Among the Greeks, lioman^ and ancient Germans, 
divorce was very frequent. * 

In nearly all savage tribes, and in a number df civilized people 
the man possesses an unlimited right of rejection. The Hovas 
compare marriage to a loosely tied knot, ^^ong the ancient 
Jews, Romans, Greeks and Germans, discontent of the husband 
was a sufficient reason for rejection. Qn the contrary, among a 
number of savage races (Westermark mentions about twenty- 
five) rejection and divorce ai'e extremely rare and marriage lasts 
for life. • 

It is especially where there are children that divorce is rare. 
With most races, sterility of the wife and adultery constitute 
the principal causes of legal divorce. 

Among civilized races marriage for life is much more common 
than with savages. This was the case with the Aztecs, gtc. 
Among the Chinese there exist seven reasons^ for divorce: ster- 
ility, unchastity, negligence toward parents-in-law, talkative- 
ness, desertion, ill-temper and chronic disease. In Japan the 
laws are similar, but in spite of this divorce is rare in China 
and Japan. 

In Christian countries divorce was formerly permitted and 
wjB only prohibited by the Council of Trent. The modern 
Catholic says: “Man must not separate what God has united.” 
Among many savages, on the contrary, divorce is left to the 
free will of the married couple. Elsewhere it is sometimes the 
man, sometimes both husband and wife who have the right to 
exact, divorce for divers reasons, such as dnmkenncss, adultery, 
prodigality, etc. In Europe, as elsewhere, it is the desire for 
change which is the most .common cause of divorce. 

Children constitute the surest cement against conjugal sepa- 
rations. With most savages the rejected wife regains not only 
her dot, but also part of the common property, or even th® 
whole of it. On the contrary, the purchase value of the wife is 
only as a rule returned to the husband when sterility, adultery 
or other grave reasons are the causes of divorce. If results from 
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this that divorce is always very rare among peoples where the 
women are very dear. 

The right of the children after divorce varies a good deal in 
different races; sometiiftes they are adjudged to the husband, 
sometimes to the wife. Divorced women often become prosti- 
tutes, for exantple, among the Chinese and Arabs. As a rule, 
marriages for lov4 are more lasting than othem, especially when 
the couple were acquainted before marriage. 

It is extremely probable that in primitive man marriage only 
lasted till the bffth of a phild, or at the most a few years. With 
civilization the duration of marriage has been prolonged, higher 
motives having become added to bodily charms, sexual appetite 
and the instinct of procreation, and.tending toward more lasting 
unions. 

Moral reasons have given rise to laws of protection in mar- 
riage, but the mania which man possesses of dogmatizing on 
everything has often caused these laws to degenerate into abuse 
or, religious absurdities. In this way the modem fonn of our 
Christian monogamy has been imposed by a tyrannical dogma 
of the Roman Church; a dogma which no doubt started from 
an ideal point of view, but fell into disuse in practice, owing to 
the fact that it did not take sufficient account of the natural 
conditions and sexual requirements of the race. This explains 
the present tendency to greater legal liberty, even when the 
moral* causes which tend to render monogamous unions durable 
multiply with the progress of civilization. 

HISTORY OF EXTRA-CONJUGAL SEXUAL INTERCOURSE 

As monogamous marriage exists among the anthropoid apes, 
we have every reason to believe that it existed with primitive 
man. In neither case has it been the result of artificial laws, 
but the result of bmte force and congenital instincts inherited 
by natural evolution. It often happened that one male van- 
quished another and took possession of the female, or wife, of 
ithe vanquished. Others abducted the female by surprise. 
Later on, marriage by exchange or by purchase, derived from 
marriage by rape, probably constituted the first stage toward 
a legal monbe^ous or polygamous union, as an element in the 
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most primitive human conventional organizations. In this way 
we can imagine the main points of the prehistonc evolution of 
marriage. • 

Wh^ the conception of marriage took on a legal character, 
either that of possession,by the male, or that of a more or less 
equitable contract between the two sexes, we can easily imagine 
that sexual intcftourse apart (rom marriage resulted as an 
inevitable complement. Every artificial bvrier which the hu- 
man mind opposes to’ natural instincts immediatel 3 ( gives rise 
to a movement of opposition on the part of 4;he latter. The 
matrimonial laws of primitive or scmi^ivilizcd races punished 
adultery in the most barbarous manner by torture and death, 
but were unable to prevent the sexual passions pursuing their 
course in one way or another. 

Certain abuses or exceptions had, therefore, to be tolerated, 
or certain complementary institutions had to be organized. 
However, these laws generally branded all forms of sexual inter- 
course apart from marriage, with the stigma of inferiority, or 
contempt, if not of crime. The woman, being the weaker, was 
naturally the one to suffer most from tills stigma and its 
consequences. 

The great diversity in the customs of different human tribes, 
makes it necessary, in order to avoid errors, to guard against 
generalizing without strong reasons. We cannot, however, here 
enter into details which would lead us too far. Wc cap, how- 
ever, affirm that among the lower or primitive races brute force 
played the principal role and was the fundamental support of 
marriage, while in higher civilizations legal regulation took the 
upper hand, however absurd or even immoral it might be. 

Illegal or extra-conjugal forms of sexual intercourse have 
always formed two principal groups: prostitviion and concu- 
binage. No doubt, these two varieties are insensibly connected 
by numerous shades of transition, but as their development 
depends on different principles we must distinguish these two 
forms. ’ 

Prostitution is a trade in which a human being sells her bo<^y 
for tqpney, while concubinage consists in more or less free sexual 
intercourse apart from marriage, the motive of which is simply 
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the sexftal apatite, convenience or love, although sometime 
violence pla 3 rs a part in it. We therefore find in extra-marital 
sexual intercourse the same motiVes as in legal unions; legal or 
reli^ous sanction only ia wanting. . , 

It is needless to say that the motive which lead to concu- 
binage may be more or less tainted by interested calculation. 
In all civilizations concubinagQ and prostitution constitute the 
complement of legal marriage. Their regulation has ever pro- 
duced the singular results of surrounding them with a moral 
nimbus. • 

In Babylon, every woman once in her life, had to prostitute 
herself for money to any stranger at the temple of Venus. 
Solon founded houses of prostitution for the people and fur- 
nished them with slaves, “in order to protect the sanctity of 
marriage against the passions of youth.” 

The Romans had also their houses of prostitution or lupanari, 
public or private, as well as free prostitutes. In the Middle 
Ages, prostitution developed especially after the Crusades. It 
is related that the Council of Constance attracted fifteen him- 
dred prostitutes t6 this town. Prostitutes followed the armies 
everywhere. 

In India, young ^Is give themselves to the priests, who are 
the representatives of God and enjoy great honors. Under the 
name of Temple girls, the ^rls of the flower boats of China are 
really prostitutes. It is the same with the puzes of Java, the 
girls in the Japanese tea-houses, etc. In some civilized statds, 
certain refined and intelligent prostitutes have always obtained 
great honors and high favors, only charging high prices, and end- 
ing by substituting for prostitution the pecuniary exploitation 
of rich men whom they have seduced. 

Concubinage may be more or less free. The concubinesVere 
formerly often slaves, possessed by men in high positions, in 
addition tQ their wives. At the present day the omnipotence 
of money produces almost analogous results. Free concubinage, 
in which sextial intercourse between the two contracting parties 
is absolutely free and more or less independent of pecuniary 
questions, is very different and of a higher moral charactq;. It 
jias also existed in antiquity ip various forms. The Greek 
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hetairas were concubines of hfgh position, no doubt pBostitittes 
of a kind and giving themselves for money; bht they became 
the friends or companions of great men. Living in luxury, 
especially at the time of Pericles and Jater, several of them be- 
came celebrated; statups were raised to them and they became 
the concubines of kings. Phryne served as ^t^e model for the 
statue of Venus,<ind offered to restore the hjlls of the Thebeans 
at her own expense. Thais was the mistrpss of Alexander and 
gave heirs to the throne. The neglected education of the Greek 
wives caused the intellectual accomplishmenis of*the hetairas 
to shine by contrast. * 

The whole question regarding the Greek customs is summed 
up in a few words by Demosthenes: “We marry wives in order 
to have legitimate children and a faithful guardian for our 
household; we have concubines for our daily service, and 
hetairas for the enjoyment of love.” 

In some countries, such as Japan, the children of concubines 
are considered by the husbands as legitimate, and have the 
same rights as those of his wife; this gives concubinagh the 
character of marriage of the second rank. * • 

In modern times hetairas are not wanting. Under the title 
of com'tesans and mistresses, we find them everywhere as the 
favorites of kings and nobles, as mistresses of men in high posi- 
tions, and often pla}ring the part of vampires in all classes of 
society. 

* On the other hand, women of high position or wealth have 
also their favorites, whom we may call male hetairas. Certain 
female members of royal families have at all times furnished 
examples of this kind. 

At all periods in the history of civilized races, pathology has 
al^ led to extra-conjugal sexual intercourse. Here, homo- 
sexual love in general, and love of boys or pediastiy, has always 
played the principal p4rt. We shall speak of this in Chapter 
VIII. Among the Hebrews, Persians, Etruscans, and especially 
the Greeks, it was held in high esteem. The Greek philosophers 
regarded it as based on an ideal homosexual love, and not its a 
vUg form of prostitution. Solon, Aristides, Sophocles, Phidias, 
and Socrates were strongly suspected of homosipxual practices. 
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anS they regarded fhis form of tove as superior to the normal 
love of woman* Lesbian love, and other sexual aberrations, sucli 
as sadism, have also played a historical role, as we shall see. 


cbNCLUSIONS *■ 

Primitive humap marriage was probably of short duration; 
when man later on ^ecamc carnivorous, and had to obtain food 
for his children by hunting, sexual unions assumed a more con- 
stant character. ,It is not the class or the tribe, but the family 
which constituted the prfinitive social condition of man, a con- 
dition in which marriage was a heritage from “ pithecomorphous ” 
ancestors, i.e., related to monkeys. 

Free sexual intercourse before mamage and frequent changes 
in the latter were then no doubt very common, but true pro- 
miscuity has never been the rule in primitive man. 

Patriarchism with its disastrous consequences has been the 
result of the preponderance of male power. In a higher degree 
of civilization this preponderance has produced marriage by 
purchase and polygdmy. The barbarous form of the latter is 
now decreasing. 

A true higher culture leads gradually to durable love based 
on altruism and ethics, i.e., a relative and free monogamy. 

The development of marriage in civilization has gradually 
increased the rights of woman, and marriage contracts tend 
more anci more in their modern forms to stipulate for complete 
equality of rights for both sexes. As Westermark says: “The 
history of human marriage is the history of a union in which 
women have gradually triumphed over the passions, prejudices 
and egoism of men.” The term regmancipation of women is 
historically more correct than the simple term emanciparion, 
for before the institution of marriage, woman was free. In- 
vented by the stronger male when he bbgan to reason, marriage 
was at first only the servitude of woman. To give her com- 
plete liberty, it must be transformed afresh from top to bottom. 
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APPENDIX 

Influence of the Race on Sexual Life. — I were an cthnog- 
raphe]); I sjiould attempt to establish wjiether, and in wliat way, 
racial differences affect the sexual lifg of man; but the question 
is so delicate that it would require a skilled s|:v3cialLst to settle 
it. With the exeeption of the pages dealing with the history 
of extra-conjugal intercourse, the statement^ in this chapter are 
based on the work of Westermark. The chief difficulty consists 
in separating, in the customs of each race, tjiat \^ich arises 
from habit and historical tradition froih that which depends on 
more or less specific hereditary peculiarities. It is here very 
easy to fall into error in formulating false conclusions. 

A good deal has been said concerning the hot blood of warm 
climates, and on the whole it appears true that people who 
inhabit tliese climates have a more violent and more precocious 
sexual temperament than those who live in cold regions. But 
this is not a racial character. The Jews, who have preserved 
their race iinaltere** in all climates and under all possible Con- 
ditions of existence, furnish an object lessCn which Is particu- 
larly appropriate to decide the question. The traits of their 
character are reflected in their sexual life. Their sexual appe- 
tites are generally strong and their love is distinguished by 
groat family attachment. Their sexual life is also influenced 
by their mercantile spirit, and we find them everywhere con- 
ifected with the traffic of women and prostitution, lliey are 
not very jealous and are much addicted to concubinage, at the 
same time remaining affectionate to their wife and family. 

The Mongols also lead a very intense sexual life. Among the 
polyandrous people of Thibet jealousy appears to be completely 
absclht: this may be the result of custom or may be due to phy- 
logenetic instinct. The Mormons, who are descended from 
monogamous races, confirm the idea that polygamy is not a 
specific racial character. It would be interesting to study the 
mixed races of North America from this point of view. At first 
sight, it seems that the Americanization of customs in the mix- 
ture ^of races of the United States is also extended to sexual 
life, and that we cannot discpy^r the fundamental differences 
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between the Irish, Scandinaviarb, French, Germans and Italians 
who constituth this mixture. But it is possible that this is only 
a superficial impression, and that a deeper study of the details 
would lead to another result. One thing appears to J)C imques- 
tionable in the negro race; that is the violence of its sexual 
passion combinfd with its mental inferiority. 

A striking trait, is furnished by the French cace which has re- 
mained pure in thq eastern provinces of Canada, whose sexual 
customs ai’o very different from those of the present population 
of Franee.* The French Canadian is extreuK'ly pure and chaste, 
leads a regular life and has a numerous family. Families of 
fifteen or twenty arc not rare among French Canadians. We 
can here, therefore, observe the effect of climate and custom on 
a single race. For reasons mentioned above, I shall content 
myself with a few remarks, but I am certain that a profound 
study of the question would discover, in the character of the 
individuals, specific peculiarities of their race which are only 
marked externally by customs. It is obvious that such charac- 
ters will be all the more distinct, the more the race differs from 
its congeners, and“t!he purer its ethnical separation. As among 
animals, it is necessary to distinguish between slight variations, 
and races or sub-species which are more constant and more di- 
vergent. Hereditary or phylogenetic individual differences must 
also be distinguished from those of races or varieties. 

Weight of the Brain in Different Races and Sexes. — ^Bebel 
has staled that among savages the difference between the brain 
of the men and women is less than among civilized people. This 
statement is quite wrong. Prof. Rudolph Martin, of Zurich, 
has given me statistics of the cranial capacity of the two sexes 
in different races, drawn from reliable sources. According to 
Martin the weight of the brain represents about 87 per “cent, 
of the cranial capacity. His table statistics is given on the 
opposite pi»g^. ' 

These figures show that the difference between the two sexes 
is always about the same, while the average absolute weight of 
(Sie brain in the two sexes is lower in the lower races. Reckon- 
ing it 87 per cent, of the cranial capacity, it is in the 'Wpddaa 
• 1111 gramme Jor males and 991 grammes for females, which 
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corresponds to the weight of thc^ brains of idiots or gdheral pari^ 
lytics with us. Martin assures -me that in tiie Malay peninsula 
he has found as much differenfe between the men and women 
as in Europeans. 

According to Martin, men living at Jhe present day may be 
divided into three classed according Co their cranial capacity: 

« MEN. WOMEN. 

Aristenoephalous Gairo brains) ». .over 1450 gr.f . . . .over 1300 gr. 

Euencephalous (medium brains) 1300 to 14^ 1 150 to 1300. 

Oligencephalous (small brains) under 1300'. under 1150. 


AVERAGE CRANIAL CAPACITY IN •DIFFERENT RACES 
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CHAPTER vn 


SEXUAL EVOLUTION 

jPhe evolution of ev^ry living being is twofold. We must dis- 
tinguish: (1) its ontogeny^ or the entire cycle of development of 
the individual frpm its conception till natural death at an ad- 
vanced age; (2) its ph'jjlogeny, or the series of organic forms 
through which its ancestors passed, by successive transforma- 
tions, from the primitive colls of the oldest and most obscure 
geological periods, up to its present ‘organization. 

In its chief outlines ontogeny is determined by phylogeny by 
means of the laws of heredity, even when it is only an abridged 
recapitulation. 

Regarded from this point of view the sexual life of man is also 
basdd on phylogenetic conditions, determined by his ancestral 
lineage. Moreover^ ®it presents an individual or ontogenetic 
evolution during the life of each person, which in its principal 
traits is predetermined in the germ, by the phylogenetic or 
hereditary energies of the species. The phenomena of the 
hereditary mneme show clearly how ontogeny is the result of 
engraphia combined with selection, in the series of ancestors. 
We have already mentioned these points on several occasions^ 
but must now review the whole question. 

PHYLOGENY OP SEXUAL LIFE 

In Chapter II we have briefly described phylogeny in general 
or metamorphosis, and in the first part of Chapter IV we have 
specially considered the phylogeny of the sexual appetite in the 
phenomenon orcell division and conjugation of nuclei in unicel- 
lular organism’s, which we have described in Chapter I. In 
order for animals to reproduce themselves without degenerating, 
cfbssing, or the combination of different germs, is necessary, 
and such combinations are only possible by the mutual attrac- 
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tion of two ]^ds of germinal ^ells. But, when jthe individual 
b'ecomes multicellular and bears only one kind of germinal cells, 
the attractive energy which '^as originally limited to these 
cells i^ trajismitted to the whole organism, and this necessitates 
the existence of sensory /md motor nerve centers. 

The attraction of one kind of germinal cell aad its bearer for 
the oth^ must also be more or le^ mutual, hs a rule the bearer 
of one of the germinal cells becomes acthie and penetrating; 
that of the other passive and receptive. However,, the latter, 
who after copulation (when this occurs) becomes the sole bearer 
of the future individual, is obliged to desire union with the 
active bearer of the other germinal cell, so that reproduction 
may become harmonious. This is the basis on which is founded 
sexual reproduction, and with it the sexual appetite, in plants 
(as regards cellular conjugation only) as well as in animals, but 
especially in the latter, in whom the germinal cells are carried 
by mobile and independent individuals. On the same basis is 
developed the difference between the sexual appetite in man 
and woman, as well 's that between love and the other irradia- 
tions of this appetite in the mental life of both sexes. (Vide 
Chapters IV and V.) 

The immense complication of human sexual life makes us 
regard animals with a certain degree of contempt, and flatter our 
vanity in qualifying the baser part of our sexual appetite by the 
term animal instinct. But we are really very unjust toward 
aoSmals. This injustice is partly due to the fact that vocal and 
written language gives us a means of penetrating into the psy- 
chology of our fellow creatures. By the aid of the common 
symbolism of our thoughts it is easy for us to compare them. 
Language thus enables us to construct a general human psy- 
chology. The absence of language, even in the higher animals, 
renders it difficult for us to penetrate their mind. Our inductive 
reasoning in this matter is very uncertain, for we can only judge 
the mental power of animals by their acts. The brain, and con- 
sequently the mind, of the higher mammals being less highly, 
organized than that of man, their sexual psychology is also 
more pjimitive, and differs from ours in proportion to the cerebral 
development of the species, (^mparative anatomy confirms 
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this factrin the^whole series of organisms which poi&ess a centrd 
nervous ^tem. The psychology of the higher apes is thu6 
nearer our own than that of the dog; the psychology of the dog 
resembles ours more than that of the rabbit, etc. 

' • f 

On the other hand, the highly developed cerebral organization 
of man, although, it has complicated the mental irradiations of 
his sexual appetite, has not always ennobled them; on the con- 
trary, it has often directed them into pernicious paths. W e have 
seen in Chapter VI numerous and striking proofs of the degen- 
eration, brutality and cruelty of the manifestations of the 
human sexual appetite,* and we shall study them further in 
Chapter VIII. Comparative biology shows us that the sexual 
appetite is transformed into love in very different wa)rs. In 
order to avoid the immensity of dclml of comparative biology 
I shall only give a few examples. 

While the female spider often kills and eats the male, monkeys 
and parrots give proof of such a great mutual attachment that 
when one of the conjoints dies the other sinks into complete 
despair, ceases to eat, and perishes in its turn. 

In this domain *we find singular adaptations to special condi- 
tions of existence. Among the bees and ants, a third class of 
individuals, or neuters, formed by differentiation of females, do 
not copulate, and lay at the most a few eggs which are not 
fecundated and which occasionally develop by parthenogenesis. 

Among the termites, another species of social ants, a similar 
state of things exists, but the neuters, or workers, are derived 
from the male sex as well as the female and their sexual organs 
are quite rudimentary. The third sex, or worker, not only has 
a cerebral development superior to the sexual individuals, but 
also inherits the social s}rmpathetic irradiations of the sexual 
appetite, which results in his devotion tc a brood which is not 
his own. Among the social insects the males are little more 
than flying sexual organs, which aftei'copulation are incapable of 
leading an independent existence and die of hunger and ex- 
Jiaustion in'the case of ants or termites, or are massacred by the 
workers in the case of bees. 

The fecundated females, on thdr part, become breeding ma- 
chines, whooe ^tivity is incesswt. Among the ants, however, 
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the females are at first capame of nourishing ^ few larvs by 
the aid of a portion of their eggs and their secretions, till the 
worker^ are hatched, who henceforth undertake all the work 
including*the maternal care of the brood. 

Whoever has observed the fidelity of a pair of swallows and 
the way in which the male and female nourklh and rear their 
young, must be ‘struck by the analogy to* the conjugal and 
family love of the faithful type of human*beings. This is es- 
pecially remarkable when the same couple return every year to 
the old nest. This family life of the shallows ^loes not prevent 
a certain social life, which manifests itself in organized attacks 
on birds of prey, and in combined emigration in the autumn 
and spring. , 

On the other hand, we are instinctively indignant at the want 
of fidelity m other animals, between conjoints, parents and off- 
spring (dogs and rabbits, for instance), because we involuntarily 
expect to find in them our omi moral sense, which is not at all 
just. 

From the phylogenetic point of view w^ can only compare 
ourselves to the higher apes, by their analo^es with primitive 
man. (Vide Chapter VI.) The question which concerns us here 
is as follows: If we consider the peculiarities of our sexual cus- 
toms with those of our direct ancestors, what are those which 
are derived from ancient and profound phylogenetic instincts, 
those which are derived from less profound ancestral energies 
(i.c., relatively more recent) and lastly those which depend simply 
on old customs fixed by tradition, prejudice and habit? If we 
are careful we shall immediately recognize that it is not only 
the sexual appetite itself, but also a large part of its correlatives 
and irradiations, in which the phylogenetic roots are deep. 
Jealousy, coquetiy, instinctive maternal love, fidelity and con- 
jugal love, which are more or less developed in primitive man, 
are also present in monkeys and birds. We have even seen 
that the conjugal fidelity of these often exceeds our own. It is, 
therefore, not true that our animal ancestors are only allied 
to us by sexual appetite; on the contrary, we must admit that 
they liave much more noble sentiments and instincts, derived 
it is true from this appetite, but belonging to the* domain of a 
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higher social lyorality. All that we can say in a general way 
concerning the complex entan^ement of our sentiments and 
instincts is that, the most deeply rooted characters in human 
nature are ^ the same tiftie, phylogcneticaily speaking, th@ most 
ancient. c 

Among the iflest profound instincts of sexual life, we find 
moral and intellejbtual incongruities. Along* with excitement 
of the sexual appetite in the male by the odor of the female 
genital organs, or by the sight of erotic pictures, we find the 
most touching cbnjugal }ove, and life-long devotion of one con- 
joint for the other and for the children. Prostitution, marriage 
by purchase, religious marriage, disgrace attached to illegiti- 
mate births, conjugal and family rights of one or the other sex, 
etc., are, on the contrary, things which do not depend on recent 
phytogeny, but only on the customs and traditions of certain 
races. They are partly outgrowths from egoism, the spirit of 
domination, mysticism and hypocrisy, and partly the shifts of 
an, overheated social life which is becoming more and more 
complicated. 

Westermark’s studies are very instructive in this respect. 
All the absurdities and contradictions, brought to light by the 
historical and ethnographical study of the customs and matri- 
monial abuses in man, allow us to clearly distinguish that which 
is due to fashion or custom, from that which is deeply rooted in 
our heredity. To avoid repetition I refer my readers to Chapter 
VI, to examine the differences between heredity and custom.* 

Between these two extremes there is, however, one important 
domain, viz., that of recent ‘phytogeny, or in other words ‘varia- 
tion. The fixed appetites and instincts of the species which are 
proper to every normal man, and are as we have seen fundamen- 
tally connected with many animal forms, belong to anciefit and 
profound phyjogeny. But there is another group of very vari- 
able peculiarities, strongly developed in some men and little in 
others, sometimes completely absent, which do not depend on 
tcustom but on what is called individual hereditary disposition, 
or individual character. While some men have monogamous 
instincts others are polygamous. Some men are by vistinct 
aod heredity Ifiry egoistic, others more altmistiCr This pecu- 
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liarity is reflected in their iiexua4. life and changes^he chiwacter 
of their love (but not that of their sexual instinct). The egoist 
may love his wife, but this love* is interested and very different 
from that of the altruist. Between the two extremes there is 
an infinite munber of gradations according to the nature of the 
instincts and dispositions. The same man may*bc a good and 
generous father, afld a social exploiter with ifbithcr shame nor 
pity. Another will pose as a social benefactor, while at home 
he is an egoist and a tyrant. The individual dispositions of 
recent phytogeny are combined in eve^ way ^ith education, 
customs, habit and social position to produce results which arc 
often paradoxical, and the factors of which are ambition, vanity, 
temper, etc. Recent phylogpny is reflected also in many of the 
irradiations of the sexual appetite of which we have spoken in 
Chapter V. Audacity, jealousy, sexual braggardism, hypocrisy, 
prudery, pornography, coquetry, exaltation, etc., depend in 
each particular case, according to their degree of development, 
on a combination of individual sexual hereditary dispositiops 
with individual dispo Jtions in the other donjains of sentiment, 
intelligence and will. In this way, the sexual individuality of 
one man is constituted in a very complex and very different way 
to that of other men, owing to the high development of the 
human brain, as well as to the infinite variability and adapt- 
ability of his aptitudes. It is impossible to give even an incom- 
plete explanation of all the symphonic gradations (oftcn»caco- 
phonic) which represent an individuality, or to fix clearly what 
^tinguishes it from others. However, when the principle is 
understood, it is not difficult to estimate the sexual individuality 
of each person more or less correctly. 

Strong hereditary dispositions of character may be recognized 
in early infancy. When the ancestry of a man is well known 
the roots of his recent phytogeny may be traced to his ancestors. 
Here we observe the effect of crossing between varieties or differ- 
ent races, or on the contrary that of consanguinity. ^This effect 
is observed in character and in sexual disposition, as much as .» 
in the shape of the nose, or the color of the skin an l hair, etc. 
It is important that men should learn to know thenu- .'Ives, and 
also study each other from this {)oint of view before marrying. 
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On the whol^, we may say tl&t the average civilized man of 
our race possesses as his “phylogenetic baggage" a strong 
sexual appetite, very variabU sentiments of love, generally 
somewhat mediocre, (we have seen that conjugal Ipve js more 
strongly developed in most monkeys than in man), lastly 
idtruistic or social sentiments which are still deplorably weak. 
The latter, no doubt, form no part of the sbxual life, but they 
must be taken into consideration for they arc its most important 
derivatives, and it is indispensable for our modem social life to 
develop them ki harmony with family and conjugal We. 

Hereditary instincts can easily be observed in childi'en. 
When one of them is good, it gives evidence at an early age of 
the sentiments of sympathy or altruism, such as pity and affe'*- 
tion, as well as an instinctive sentiment of duty, the object of 
which is not yet social. All these sentiments are at first on ■ 
applied to human individuals known to the child, domestic 
animals, or even inanimate objects. On the other hand, the 
ant, from the beginning of its existence, shows an inherited 
instinct or sentiment of complete social duty. In man, social 
sentiments properly so-called, have to be acquired by education, 
but they require for their expansion a considerable degree of 
inherited sentiments of sympathy and duty. A person without 
morals can easily acquire social phraseology but not social sen- 
timent. A few more points require to be considered. 

Monogamy is no doubt an old and well-established phylo- 
genetic heritage, while polygamy is on the whole rathei* an 
aberration produced by individual power and wealth. But phy- 
logenetic monogamy is by no means identical with the religious 
or other formality of our present legal monogamy. It assumes 
first of all an early marriage immediately after puberty, while 
our civilization has placed between this and marriagd, which 
it only allows later as a rule, the unhealthy swamp of prostitu- 
tion, whieli.so often sows in the inilividual the destructive seed 
for his future legal union, before this has taken place. Agmn, 
phylogenetic monogamy imposes no legal constraint; on the 
contrary, it assumes a free, natural and instinctive inclination 
in each of the conjoints, when it is not the result of (jjie brute 
force of the |^e. Lastly, it^ by no means excludes a change 
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afj«r a certain time. We are speaking only of m|m, an^ not of 

birds and monkeys, who are more monogamous than ourselves. 

Monogamy without children Kas little reason for its existence 
and must be considered simply as a me&ns to satisfy the sexual 
appetite or as a union for convenience. It is the same with 
certun marriages between individuals of very* different ages, 
especially the maniage of a young man with woman already 
old and sterile. * 

As far as we can ascertain, the majority of sexual pervermons, 
of which we shall speak in Chapter VIII, are a fiad patholo^cal 
acquisition of the human race. We observe, however, especially 
in the higher mammals, acts of pederasty between males when 
the lemale is wanting. , 

The sexual repulsion which normally exists between animals 
ot different species rests on a selective basis, the hereditary 
mneme of their reciprocal germs being unable to place itself in 
homophony, and their blood also having a mutual toxic action. 
In speaking of sodomy we shall see that this instinctive repyl- 
'jion may disappear iu pathological cases, bpth in man and in 
animals, owing to bad habits or unsatisfied sexual appetite. 
We cannot absolutely demonstrate the phylogenetic existence 
of an instinctive disgust for consanguineous sexual intercourse. 

The sexual advances made by women in civilized countries, 
show how easily we may be deceived in attributing to a phy- 
logenetic or hereditary origin, certain details which are only 
due to external circumstances. In man, the bearer of the active 
germ, the instinct of sexual advance has deep phylogenetic 
roots. It is quite natural to him and is evident among savage 
races, where the man risks more by remaining single than the 
woman. Violent combats between rivals to obtain the woman, 
who remmns passive like most animals, arc evidence of this. 

Civilization has changed all this, and has developed two castes 
of women, the old maids and the prostitutes. The latter satisfy 
the appetites of men in an artificial and unhealthy manner, 
while marriage and family cares only bring them labor and, 
burdens instead of riches. Owing to the promiscuous polyandry 
of proetitution, man can always obtain enough women, while 
wonum can with difficulty obtain a suitable huslftuid. These 
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drcumstanceSfhave more and more developed the art of flirty 

tion, coquetry and advances on the part of ^Is, and we can 

now see, especially in the United States, that advances come 

more and more from the* female side, if not in principle, fit any 

rate in fact. This is not a question of a phylogenetic or heredi^ 

tary transformdition of the sexes among civilized peoples, but 

an unhealthy eifecM; resulting from abnormal circumstances, that 

is the non-satisfaction of the sexual desires of woman, together 

with the satiety of those of men. Woman makes advances 

from the fear (Sf remayiing celibate; she will cease to do so 

when the imnatural causes which have produced this state of 

things have been done away with. 

As a rule, a normal and adaptable man will conduct himself 
in sexual matters as in others according to the prevailing fashion. 
He will most often succeed in accommodating his sentiments to 
those of his conjoint. On the other hand, this average repre- 
sentative of normal mediocrity easily becomes the slave of 
routine and incapable of new ideas. However normal he may 
be, he has less faculty of adaptation or mental plasticity and less 
liberty, than a mim of higher nature independent of prejudices. 

ONTOGENY OF SEXUAL LIFE 

The first striking fact in the ontogeny of sexual life is the 
following: All the sexual organs, both external and internal, 
remain in an embryonic and non-functional state, not only in the 
embryo but for a long time in the child. The orga^ and their 
elements exist, but they are still small, imperfectly developed, 
and in a state of rest. At the time of puberty, which varies in 
different individuals, the sexual glands and the other copulatory 
apparatus enlarge and be^n to functionate. In the European 
races puberty occurs between the age of twelve and seventeen 
years in girls, and between fourteen and nineteen in boys; it 
is generally earlier in the South and later in the North. It is 
curious to note that the con'elative irradiations of the sexual 
^appetite in' the human mind develop much earlier than the 
organs, or even the sexual appetite. Again, the sexual appetite 
cStea appears before the normal development of the gen^ or- 
gans. In otl^ rare cases the sexual appetite is absent in the 
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adult, even when the corresponding organs *are well-de'^elop^. 
(Vide Chapter VIII.) Such irregularities of the sexual appetite 
belong to the domain of pathoibgy. 

On the other hand, it is quite normaltfor young girls and boys 
to show early signs of mental differences corresponding to those 
we have described in Chapter V. In young ^rls we observe 
coquetry and jealbusy and the desire for finery. Ibeir love of 
dolls and the care they take of them, is vary characteristic of 
the precocious instinct of their sex. This is an ewly sign of 
instinctive maternal love, before the development of any sexual 
sensation or function. Among boys we observe a tendency to 
brag and to boast of their strength before girls, to show their 
contempt for dolls and the, coquetry of little girls, and also to 
pose as protectors, etc. 

Sexual jealousy already exists in young children. We sec 
little boys, seeking for the favors of little girls, show violent 
jealousy when another is preferred to them. All these phe- 
nomena depend either on subconscious instincts, or on va^e 
sexual presentimen's which play a large part in the infantile 
exaltation of sentiment. Portraits of pretty women, the sight 
of certain parts of the body or feminine clothing o^en provoke 
exalted sentiments in boys; girls rather admire boldness, an 
imposing presence and often beauty, in the other sex. 

Puberty is produced by certain phenomena which occur in 
the sexual organs. In the boy erections occur at an et^ly age 
Y^en the penis is still very small. It is curious to note that 
certain pathological conditions and friction of the glans penis, 
especially in- the case of phimosis and as a result of bad example, 
are often sufficient to produce sexual sensations and appetites 
in very young boys. The same thing is produced in little girls 
by excitation of the clitoris. All these phenomena lead to 
on anism or masturbation, of which we shall speak later on. 
As the testicles of young boys do not secrete semen, masturbar- 
tion only provokes secretion from the accessory glands, but this 
is accompanied by orgasm. * ^ 

More angular still are cases of coitus between little boys 
and s^ls whose sexual glands are still undeveloped and pro- 
duce no germinal cells. Although they are pathological, these 
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phenomena ai;e characteristic, Because they clearly riiow that 
the brain has acquired by phylogeny a sexual appetite relatively 
independent of the development of the sexual glands. No 
doubt the sexual appetite does not develop, or dis^ppejus, in 
eunuchs when they are castrated quite young; but it is pre- 
served together ..with the secretions smd functions of the 
external genitals nrhen castration is performed after puberty 
'is established. ^ 

The important conclusion which results from these facts is 
that the existence of a sexual excitation or appetite of this na- 
ture is not sufficient to prove that they are normal. In Chapter 
VIII we shall prove that not only the anomalies of the heredi- 
tary sexual disposition, but artificial excitations anc^ bad habits 
may also produce all kinds of misconduct and excesses which 
■ should be energetically combated. 

We have described in Chapter IV the great individual varia- 
tions of the sexual appetite in the two sexes, as wril as that of 
thp sexual power in man. The sexual power and appetite in 
man are strongest between the years of twenty and forty. We 
may even consider this period as the most advantageous for the 
procreation of strong and healthy offspring and that the pro- 
creator is at his best before the age of thirty. 

The ontogenetic development of the sexual appetite and love 
generally produces in man a peculiar phenomenon. While 
habitual gratification and education of the sexual appetite 
tends to make it more and more calculating and cynical, lofe, 
on the contrary, becomes more elevated and refined with age 
and less egoistical than in youth. Owing to general mental 
development, the education of sentiments progresses and be- 
comes refined, while the sexual appetite diminishes in intensity 
and becomes more imperious and more coarse. We arb only 
speaking here of -normal cases. 

In youth, the intoxication of loVe combined with intense 
sexual appetite triumphs; when the appetite is once satisfied 
^the unbriffikl and egoistic passions of this age come to the sur- 
face and are often antagonistic to love. At a more advanced 
age, on the contrary, love becomes more constant an^ more 
tranquiL ']l^ mistake that is^so often made is the confumon 
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of .love with sexual appetite. The novelists' who ^speculhte on 

the eroticism of the public are no doubt more interested in de- 
scribing sexual passion and amhrous intoxication, with all the 
catastrophes and conflicts which arise frinn them, than the tran- 
quil and regular ]pve of « couple more advanced in age, the 
greatest happiness of which consists in harmouy of sentiment 
and thought, as wM as the mutual regard and devotion of the 
couple for each other. * 

Sexual appetite and sexual power in man become extinguished 
between the ages of sixty and eighty; ^old men of eighty are 
sometimes still capable, but they are no longer fecund. As a rule 
sexual pow^ diminishes before sexual appetite, and this some- 
times leads old men to use artificial means to revive their power, 
or to satisfy their sexual desires. This explains why the egoists 
who have never known true love often become so base in their 
sexual manifestations when they grow old. Their experience of 
sexual life makes them experts in the art of seduction. If tliis 
fact appears to be antagonistic to the law that true love is 
refined with advancing age, we must bear in mind that tke 
ontogenetic development of the sexual appetite is not the same 
as that of love; that in some respects it develops in a contrary 
direction; and that the result may consequently become in- 
verted according as one or other predominates. It is needless 
to say that there are a number of intermediate gradations, and 
that inverse phenomena may be produced concurrently ^ the 
same individual. 

According to Westermark elderly men generally fall more 
easily in love with middle-aged women than with young girls. 
No doubt this is often the case when reason and love predomi- 
nate, but it is necessary to avoid generalization, and it is curious 
to observe how often very old men become enamored of quite 
young girls, as the latter may fall in love with old men. It is 
common knowledge that young girls do not marry old gray- 
beards solely for their money or their name. No doubt this is 
not uncommon, but I have often ^n girls of eighteen or twenty^ 
fall in love with old tvuSs, when money, name and position 
were theirs and not the man’s. However, in such cases it is 
most often the old man who is amorous. Westormark main- 
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tains that thjs condition is no^ normal, and we shall see tl^t 
very often it is a case of commencing senile dementia, a patho- 
logical cerebral condition in which the sexual appetite becomes 
suddenly revived. ♦ • • 

The love of a young girl for an old man may be explained 
by the intellecfAiol superiority of the old man or by the absence 
of another objcct*for love. It is often also ddie to hysteria and 
consequently pathological. 

In old age, when the sexual life of two conjoints is extinguished, 
there remains a»purified love which colors the evening of their 
life with autumn tints. The modem detractors of marriage too 
often forget this phenomenon. No doubt the evening of con- 
jugal life is often troubled with dusqord and sorrow, but then it 
is usually a question of “manage de convenance,” marriage for 
money or position, mutual misunderstanding, or irreflcctive 
amorous intoxication. Quarrels may also arise when patho- 
logical conditions become introduced into marriage. 

In woman, sexual ontogeny is not the same as in man. She 
matures earlier and more rapidly. In our race, a woman at 
eighteen is sexually mature; between eighteen and twenty-five 
she is in the best condition for sexual life; toward fifty the 
menopause occurs, and with it cessation of fecundity. Hence 
the period during which a woman is fecund is much shorter than 
in man and terminates much earlier. 

Owing to this, the development of the intellectual and senti- 
mental irradiations of the sexual appetite in woman is more 
rapid than in man. A young girl is much more mature and full 
grown as regards her reproductive power than a young man. 
These phenomena extend to the whole mental life of woman, 
who is less capable of an ulterior development in old age than 
man, because she generally becomes settled and automatic 
much more rt^idly than the latter. No doubt these phenomena 
are partly due to the defective mentai education of women, but 
this explanation is insufficient. Here again we must distinguish 
the phylogenetic disposition of woman from the effects of edu- 
cation during her ontogenetic development. 

The sexual appetite of woman manifests itself at first in»vague 
desires, in a wi^t of love, and does not as a rule develop locally 
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till after coitiw. It often follows that in ontogenetic ei^luti(?n 
the sexual appetite of women increases at a more advanced age 
(between thii'ty and forty). At this age women often become 
enamored Avith young boys, whom the}»seduce easily. Widows 
are especially disposed to form imions with men younger than 
themselves; these unions are rarely happy, for. the woman who 
is older than her husband easily becomes jeaktus, and the hus- 
band soon becomes tired of a woman whose •charms have faded. 
We can therefore affirm that, as a rule, in order to be both nor- 
mal and lasting, a monogamous union requires that the husband 
should be from six to twelve years older than his wife, and that 
the latter should marry as young as possible. 

In the sexual ontogeny of nonnal woman, pregnancies, child- 
birth, the nursing and education of children play an infinitely 
greater role than the sexual appetite. These important events 
in woman’s life, together with affection for her husband 
occupy a great part of the cerebral activity of every woman, and 
are at the same time the conditions for her true happiness. 

We should expect the sexual appetite in woman to diminish 
or cease at the menopause; but this is not usually the case, and 
elderly women are sometimes tonnented by the sexual appetite, 
which is all the more painful because men arc not attracted by 
them. Such hypersesthesia cannot, however, be considered as 
nonnal; most often the sexual appetite diminishes with age 
and is replaced, as in man, by the tranquil love of old ,agc, of 
wliich we have spoken. 

Old women are often spoken of with contempt. No doubt, 
unsatisfied passions and wounded feelings of all kinds, want of 
intellectual culture and high ideals, and especially a pathological 
condition of the brain, make many old women anything but 
amiable. I am, however, convinced that the elevation of 
woman’s social position, and greater care in her education, will 
considerably facilitate the* development of her faculties. Edu- 
cation should not develop mundane qualities in women, but 
depth of sentiment. There are many aged womell who can be 
cited as examples of activity and perseverance, for their soun^ 
and clear judgment,, as well as for their affability and nmplicity 
of manners. Although their iptellectual productnreness ceases 
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earlier than that of* man, this id no way excludes an excellent 
and persevering activity of mind, combined with much judg- 
ment and sentimental qualities. *'A woman who b growing old 
and has lost the member^ of her family, especially hci; husband, 
requires some object to replace them ip her affection. To de- 
vote herself to social activity will be the best antidote against 
the peevbh, querulous or sorrowful moods which so easily take 
possession of the aged woman. It appears that love, which is a 
phylogenetic derivative of the sexual appetite, and which in 
middle life b intimately associated with this appetite, becomes 
afterwards more and more independent of it and then requires 
more compensation. There b here a great adaptation of love 
to life, an adaptation which it b necessary to bear in mind. 

In infancy the individual b naturally egoistic; his appetites 
all tend to self-preservation. There are even then, however, 
great individual differences, and we meet with children who are 
endowed with a remarkable sentiment of duty and a great sen- 
sibility to the troubles of others. After puberty man’s sexual 
desure leads him to love, toward dual egobm, and thb desire 
becomes the principal factor in the reproduction of the species. 
In old age the individual has no reproductive aims to fulfill; 
hb life is only a burden on society, if it b not directed with a 
view to benefit others and society in general. By expansion 
and purification love, at first sexual, is gradually transformed 
into purely humanitarian love, i.e., altruistic or social. At least 
thb b what it should be, and then the fundamental biogenetlc 
law of Haeckel (ontogeny is an abridged repetition of phyto- 
geny) will receive an ultimate confirmation. Our primitive 
unicellular animal ancestor lived for itself alone; later on sexual 
reproduction without love was establbhcd; then conjugal and 
family love appeared (birds, monkeys, mammab, etc.), finally 
social love or altrubm was produced, i.e., the sense of social 
solidarity b^d on the sentiment of ’duty. 

The last b still very weak in man, while some animal species, 
such as the bees and ants, have developed it in a more .complete 
ftianner, on the bai^ of instinct. According to thb natural 
law, all social organbation naturally develops altruism qr the 
sentiment of ,d^ty. The history^ of humanity proves that our 
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social union is only developed ’slowly and faboriously through 
innumerable contests, and that it is derived, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the family union of individuals. Extension of 
communication on the surface of the earth causes the artificial 
development of social organization to advance much more 
rapidly than the natural phylogenetic development by evolu- 
tion of the sentiirients or social instincts. The latter are, how- 
ever, forced to follow the movement, resting first on the deep 
roots of family and friendly altruism, as well as on that of caste 
or clan (patriotism); i.e., on sentiments of sympathy and duty 
toward certain individuals who are more closely connected with 
us, sentiments which are hereditary in man. A vague general 
humanitarian sentiment, a ^hothouse flower which is still feeble, 
has already commenced to grow on this natural basis. Let us 
hope that it will live. 

It would be a fundamental error to try and found social 
solidarity solely on our phylogenetic sentiments of sjrmpathy, 
or on our ideal faculty of devotion and self-sacrifice; but to try 
and take egoism ai a basis for this solidarity is 6 still greater 
error. We must not make an antinomy of egoism and altruism, 
but regard them as two elements inseparable from all human 
society, as well as the individuals who compose it. We cannot 
deny that the altruist, endowed with strong sentiments of S 3 an- 
pathy and duty, is an excellent social worker, while the pure 
egoist constitutes an element of decomposition for society. It 
is, therefore, a social duty to proceed by the sexual route to a 
selection which will cause the first to multiply and eliminate 
the second as far as possible by sterilizing his germs. 



CHAPTER Vin 


SEXUAL PATHOLOGY 

On this subject we refer the reader to the well-known work of 
Krafft-Ebing, ^'Psychopathia Scxualis/'* in which will be 
found a number of observations, the details of which we cannot 
enter into here. We may first of all say that with the excep- 
tion of venereal diseases the genital organs by themselves only 
play a very small part in sexual pathology. The brain is the 
true domain of nearly all sexual anomalies. 

In the second place, we may remark that the disorders of 
sexual life only rarely belong to acute affections which the phy- 
sician can treat with pharmaceutical or other common remedies. 
They almost exclusively originate in the mental constitution, 
i.e., in the hereditary dispositions of the brain of the individual. 
But the pathology of mental or cerebral conditions offers an 
extremely vast field, capable of so much extension that no 
definite limit can be fixed between the normal state and morbid 
states, which are themselves connected by numerous transitions. 
A great number of acts due to mental conditions which the public 
and even learned theologians, jurists and physicians not initiated 
in psychiatry, consider as criminal, sinful, or infamous, are only 
the product of pathological aberrations due to hereditaiy dispo- 
sitions. I was recently consulted by a patient of this kind, 
otherwise possessed of noble sentiments, who told me that a 
physician in Germany to whom he related his troubles, turned on 
him furiously and said, These things are filthy; you are a pig; 
hold your tongue and get away from here!*' As a matter of 
fact this unfortunate patient was sustaining a heroic strug^e 
^agidnst his perverted pathological sexual appetites. Knowing 
little or nothing of these matters human society, with few excep- 
* Englifih translation by F. J. Rebman: Rebman Co., New Ydrk. 
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tions, is of the same opinion as’ the ignorant doctor mentioned 
above. For this reason I think it necessary at least to give an 
outline of phenomena which, although very repulsive in them- 
selves,, throw much light* on the sexuali question. 

PATHOLOGY OP THE SEXUAL ORGANS 

j 

o 

Every deformity, disease or operation which destroys the 
sexual glands in the child, or prevents thera from developing, 
gives rise to the phenomena which we have described when 
speaking of castration. This is the case, for. instance, with 
cryptorchidism in which the testicles remain in the inguinal 
canal and become atrophied, instead of descending into the 
scrotum. The following case is an example, and is interesting 
in other respects: 

A youjig man was affected with imbecility and congenital 
cryptorchidism with atrophy of the testicles. A eunuch from 
birth, he developed no sexual appetite and no correlative mascu- 
line character. To make a man of him, his too eager aunts 
married him to a strong girl, who was anything but innoceht. 
She attempted by all kinds of manipulations, to cure the sexual 
blindness of her husband; but this was a waste of labor, as the 
unhappy wretch only regarded the performance as disgusting and 
filthy. He was violently excited and became somnambulistic. 

Soon afterwards the wife consoled herself with a lover of normal 
sexual power, and they both overwhelmed the poor eunuch with 
raillery. The latter, becoming furious, offered his wife a cake 
poisoned with arsenic on her birthday, but she saw through the 
stratagem. The poor wretch was sent for trial and condemned 
to a long term of imprisonment for attempted poisoning. I con- 
sider this judgment as a legal crime. In spite of my protests, 
imbecility was not admitted, and the somnambulism w’as looked 
upon as simulated. 

On the other hand, the same lesions when they occur in the 
adult neither destroy the correlative sexual characters, nor the 
power of coitus, nor the voluptuous sensation of the orgasm. 

In man, aspermia sometimes occurs; the testicles appear to^ 
be well formed, but the semen contains no spermatozoa. In 
spite of this the aspermatic individual generally has erections, 
a certain amount of sexual pow:er and orgasm, and is capable of 
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amoroils feelings, although his^ sexual functions' are generally 
feeble. But he is incapable of fecundating a woman. 

Some women who have nevfir menstruated possess normal 
ovaries and may becomtD pregnant. * , ^ 

Tuberculosis, tumors and inflamma|ions of the testicles and 
ovaries may coj^e sterility. 

The erection of* the penis is often rendered* impossible by cer- 
tain deformities, sljich as hypospadias and epispadias^ in which 
the urethral canal opens respectively below or above the penis. 

Involuntary emissions of semen without erection, with or 
without voluptuous sensation, is called spermatorrhea. This is 
often a result of onanism, nervousness or constipation. Too 
much importance has been attached to it. In hypochondriacs 
spermatorrhea becomes a bugbear, which often makes them the 
dupes of charlatans. The less attention is paid to it the quicker 
it disappears; especially when it is of purely nervous origin, as 
is usually the case. 

Phimosis, or narrowness of the opening of the prepuce is nearly 
always of embryonic origin. It prevents the glans penis from 
becoming exposed/ at least during erection. It is a veiy com- 
mon condition and very disagreeable. If the prepuce is forcibly 
drawn back behind the glans penis before erection, as is often 
the case in masturbation, the penis is gripped by the prepuce so 
that it cannot sometimes be drawn forward and inflammation 
with icdema results; this condition is called paraphimosis, and 
may become dangerous. Secretions, urine and semen accumu- 
late and decompose in a phimosed prepuce, cause irritation 
and lead to masturbation. All cases of phimosis should be 
operated upon in infancy, by complete or partial circumcision. 

In women, the number of diseases which prevent conception 
is much greater than in man. The ovary may undergo* cystic 
degeneration or become the seat of a tumor; but affections of 
the uterus ?ind vagina cause more i^cerility than ovarian affec- 
tions. This results chiefly from catarrh and inflammation 
which destiby the spermatozoa before they can reach the egg 
during its descent. Disorders of menstruation have much less 
influence on fecundity. The womb sometimes remains in an 
infantile stole^which may also cause sterility. Other diseases of 

ir • 
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the female sexual organs have a more general pathological 

character and hardly influence sexual intercourse. 

A method of rendering women sterile without castration (re- 
moval of the ovaries) consists in interrupting the communication 
between the ovaries and •the womb by dislocation of the Fallo- 
pian tubes: this avoids all the evil effects of castration. 

Certfun inflammations and displacements df the uterus and 
ovaries are often the origin of pains, indispositions and nervous 
disorders in women. Irregularity and pain in menstvuation are 
a frequent cause of ncuroticism. , • 

The hymen is seldom so strongly developed as to offer a serious 
obstacle to coitus; but when this occurs it may be removed by 
a slight operation. Young Fomcn often suffer from vaginismus, 
or painful spasms occurring when an object, such as the Anger 
or penis, is introduced into the vagina. 

Hermaphrodism in man is always pathological, extremely 
rare, and when it exists ncarlj' always incomplete. These cases 
are generally incomplete mixtmes concerning principally ^e 
correlative charactc.s. A double function only exists in legends. 
I have myself seen a celebrated hermaphrodite named Catherine 
Hohmann who had a well-formed testicle on the left side en- 
closed in a fold of skin which resembled the larger lip of the 
vulva, while the penis was very short and resembled a clitoris. 
This individual, who was baptized as a woman, was certainly 
male on one side; on the other hand, the feminine nature was 
more than problematical. Menstruation was alleged to have 
occurred but was not established with certainty, any more than 
an ovary or uterus. 

Much more frequent are inverted correlative sexual charac- 
ters, such as bearded women, men with breasts; also mental 
sexuaf inversions, of which we shall speak later. 

veneiIeal diseases* 

We cannot ^ve here a complete description of the venereid 
diseases, which constitute a terrible evil for humanity, by bring-, 

♦ For further hifonuation on this subject see MarshaWa “Syphilology and 
Venereal Djeease," (London, Balliere, Tindall &Co.): also MarshatCa translsr. 
tion otroumiara " Treatment and Prophylaxis of ^)rphilis,” (New York: 
l^man Oo.) 
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ing a great dQal of misfortunes and decadence into family apd 
social life. Let us first point out the common error which 
attributes to sexual excess the evil effects which arc really due 
to venereal disease. Al\;hough it may be uncommon, one may 
be infected by these diseases after an ihnocent kiss, a cut finger, 
by sitting on a’ privy contaminated by a person suffering from 
venereal disease, by the use of contaminated linen, etc., etc. A 
pachydermatous Dhn Juan, on the contrary, may abandon him- 
self to the, wildest sexual excess without being infected, if he is 
prudent and has good ]uck. On the other hand, young men 
may be infected after having been with a prostitute only once 
in their lives, and thus ruin their w'hole existence. 

There are three kinds of venereal (Us(!a.se, which we will describe 
in a few words. To these may be added certain parasites, such as 
crab-lice and the itch, which arc easily communicated by sexual 
intercourse with infected persons, but also in other ways. 

Gonorrhea or Clap. — ^I'his disease consists in a purulent 
in(lammation of the urethra caused by a microbe called the 
gonococcus. When treated properly it may be cured in a 
few weeks, but very often the inflammation becomes chronic 
and attacks the neighboring organs. Chronic clap, or “ morning- 
drop,” may lead in the male to permanent stricture of the 
urethra, which in turn may jn'oduce retention of urine, cataiTh 
of the bladdtT and disease of the kidneys, which may be fatal. 
One attack of gonorrh(!a in no way protects against a second, 
infection, but rather predisposes to it, and when this disease be- 
comes chronic exacerbations or relapses of the acute stage often 
o(!cur without fresh infection. 

In women the results of gonorrhea are, if possible, still worse 
than in men, because it is more difficult to cure. A prostitute 
affected with gonorrhea may infect an enonnous number of 
men, and in Jihis case medical irspcction of brothels is no guar- 
antee. The gonococci are concealed in all the corners and folds 
of the internal genital organs of woman, where they set up 
inflammation of the womb, the Fallopian tubes and even the 
ovaries, which may lead to adhesions between the abdominal 
organs. Women affected with chronic gonorrhea generally be- 
come steriler j»When the womb and the ovaries are affected 
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there is much suffering and the woman may be ccAifined to bed 
for some years. Stricture of t^e urethra and inflammation of 
the bladder are more rare in women than in men, as the result 
of gonOrrhda. 

But gonorrhea is not 'confined to the adults ^of both sexes. 
The innocent child.^who at birth has to pass thrdugh its mother’s 
vulva, when this is affected with gonorrhea, , undergoes a bap- 
tism of gonococci which attack the conjunctiva of the eyes and 
set up a severe purulent inflammation, called ophthalmia of the 
newly bom (ophthalmia neonatorum). This is one of the chief 
causes of total blindness, and if the child is not entirely blind, 
there are often large white patches left on the cornea which con- 
siderably interfere with sight. Gonorrheal ophthalmia may 
also occur in adults by conveying pus from the urethra to the 
eyes by tlio fingers. 

Syphilis. — ^This disease is still more formidable than gon- 
orrhea. It is caused by a microbe which has been recently 
discovered (Spirochopfa pallida). Syphilis is much more chronic 
than gonorrhea and cotrimcnces with a small, sore indurated at 
its base and called the hard chancre. This is situated on the 
genital organs or elsewhere; in the mouth, for instance, when 
this has been in contact with the buccal or genital organs of a 
person infected with syphilis. The syphilitic poison spreads 
through the body by means of the blood and lymph. At the 
enj^ of a few weeks eruptions appear on the body and faefe, and 
then commences a series of disasters the cause of which may be 
suspended over the victim for his whole life, like the sword of 
Damocles, even when he believes himself cured; for the cure of 
syphilis is often uncertain. This disease may remain latent for 
months and years, to reappear later on in different organs and 
cause fresh lesions. 

S3T)hilis causes ulcers of the skin and mucous membranes; it 
sometimes causes decay of the bones; it may cause disease of 
the internal organs, such as the liver and lungs; it, affects the 
walls of the blood vessels, causing them to become hard and < 
brittle (atheroma): it causes disease of the eyes, especially o? 
the iris*and retina, tumors (or gummata) in the brain, paralysis, 
etc. In fact, it spares none of the organs of the bdily. 
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Among th^ most terrible results of syphilis we must mention 
locomotor ataxy (sclerosis of the posterior columns of the spinal 
cord), with its lightning pains and paralysis of the legs and 
arms; also general pafalyevt of the insane, which 'by «causmg 
gradual atrophy of the brain, destH)ys one after the other, 
sensations, movements and all the mental faculties. These two 
diseases, wliich are so common at the present day, only occur 
in old syphilitics,^ five to twenty years, or more often ten to 
fifteen ye{irs after infection, and as a rule in persons who think 
they have bccn»completcly cured. Both these diseases are fatal. 
Before causing death, locomotor ataxy causes intolerable pain 
for several years. General paralysis first gives rise to grandiose 
ideas, and after disintegrating th^ human personality bit by 
bit, ends by transforming the individual into a being much 
inferior to animals, and of an aspect as miserable as it is repul- 
sive. A general paralytic in his last stage is little more than a 
vegetating ruin, in whom the nervous activities are decomposed 
lijtle by little, after the gradual disappearance of all the mental 
faculties. This is the result of slow atrophy of the brain and 
gradual destructibn of its microscopic elements, or neurones. 

The early stages of syphilis may easily pass unnoticed owing 
to their partly latent and completely painless character. Small 
eruptions may be mistaken for other affections, and mercurial 
treatment generally disperses the symptoms of pnlmary and 
secondary syphilis. But syphilitics who are apparently cured 
are never safe from being attacked, after perhaps many years, 
with locomotor ataxy, general paralysis or the tertiary or quat- 
ernary mamfestatioiis of syphilis, such as disease of the bones, 
internal organs, eyes, brain, etc. The sores of the first two or 
three years of syphilis are contagious but painless, and hence 
do not prevent coitus when they occur in the genitals. ’ After 
three years ^syphilis becomes l^ss contagious, but there is no 
definite time limit and cases have been recorded in which con- 
tagious lesions occurred ten or fifteen years after the onset of 
^ the disease.* 

A syphilitic man may transmit the disease to his children 
without infecting his wife, and these children may diet before 
birth or mayjt)^ born with congenital syphilis. This is due to 
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the spermatozoa being infected ’with syphilis. Ilowevei’, tiiis 
is fortunately not always the case, for many cured syphilitics 
have healthy children. A child' affected with congenital syph- 
ilis (from the father) may infect the mother during pregnancy; 
this is called “ syphilis by conception.” Congenital syphilis may 
also cause locomotor ataxy and general paraly^ia. 

It is difficult to (/numerate all the infirmitics-which syphilis in 
the parents may transmit to the children. Cyphilis often ren- 
ders marriage sterile. It is more frequent in men than ip women, 
because the number of prostitutes is small compared with the 
number of men who go with them; a single prostitute may con- 
taminate a whole regiment. On their pai’t, the clients of pros- 
titutes convey gonorrhea ^d syphilis to their wives, thus 
spreading in society this abominable plague and all the evils 
resulting from it. 

Soft Chancre. — The third kind of venereal disease is the soft 
chancre, thus called in distinction to hard chancre, which is the 
primary sore of s)qilulis. Soft chancre is the least dangerous 
and the least coinir m of the three diseases. It consists of an 
ulcer which remains localized to the genital organs (unless it is 
complicated with syphilis, which is frequent). The ulcerated 
parts are destroyed, but the sore heals generally without trouble. 

Venereal diseases constitute one of the worst satellites of the 
sexual appetite. If men were not so ignorant and careless, it 
would be on the whole easy to avoid them and cause theu;grad- 
ual disappearance. One of the most absurd and infamous or- 
ganizations which can be imagined is that of the State regulation 
of prostitution which, under the pretext of hygiene, compels 
prostitutes to be registered by the police or to live in brothels. 
They then undergo regular medical examination, the object of 
which is to prevent those who are diseased from practicing their 
trade, and compel them to be treated in hospital. We shall see 
later on that this system absolutely fails in its object, for the 
simple reason that the treatment of venereal diseases is by no 
means the panacea which many people imagine. . ’ 

Tlie first attack of gonorrhea in man is very often spon- 
taneously cured, while unskillful treatment often aggravates it. 
The rdapses of this disease, 09 the other hand, especially in 
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their fchronic form, often resist* all kinds of treatment and some- 
times become incurable. The gonococci become hidden in Ihe 
folds of the deep parts of the Inucous membrane, both in men 
and women, and cannot all be destroyed. With regard |;o syph- 
ilis, mercurial treatment, although rcsnarkable in its immediate 
effect, requires .prolonged administration. And it is by such 
means that it i» proposed to make prostitutes clean! There is 
only one radical Aire for venereal diseases; that is not to con- 
tract thejn! However, this does not prevent us from recom- 
mending all those who are affected with them to seek immediate 
treatment by a skilled specialist. 

It is sad to see ladies of high position defending such barbarous 
institutions as proxenetism (the business of keeping brothels) 
and the regulation of prostitution, imagining that they thereby 
protect their daughters against seduction. Such aberration can 
only be explained by suggestive influence on the part of men. 
Among men, and especially among many physicians, the belief 
in the efficacy of regulation depends on a mixture of blind rou- 
tine, faith in authority and want of judgment, combined per- 
haps with more or less imconscious eroticism. We shall consider 
this point in detail later on. 

One of the most tragic effects of venereal disease is the con- 
tamination of an innocent wife, whose whole life, hitherto chaste 
and pure, becomes brutally deprived of its fruits, and whose 
dreaips of the ideal and hopes of happiness become swamped in 
the mire with which prostitution has contaminated her. ft it 
surprising that love in such cases becomes replaced by bitterness 
and despair? Some modern authors, such as Brieux {Les 
Avariis) and Andr6 Couvreur [La Graine), have pictured in their 
dramas and novels the tragic effects of venereal disease and 
heredity in the family, as well as their social consequences. 
What is deplorable, is the enormous proportion of persons who 
are infecteq with venereal diseases.* 

. SEXUAL PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 

With the exception of what is called sexual inversion and 
patholo^cal love of the insane, sexual psychopathology (t.e., 
eexual patho^gy of mind) is chiefly limited to the domain of the 
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sexual appetite, and originates mainly in fetichism (see Chapter 

V), to which it is closely allied.^ Let us first examine certtun 
anomalies which partly concern the lower nervous functions. 

First df aQ a general question present^ itself. Hereditary or 
congenital sexual anomalies have been distinguished from those 
which are said to result from vicious habits. K?afft-Ebing, in 
' his celebrated book which we have already qflioted, makes a 
capital difference between these two causes, and stigmatizes 
the acquired vices with great indignation. I do not deny that 
there is reason for the distinction, but wg must take exception 
to two fundamental errors in the manner in which the facts 
arc presented. 

In the first place, the diffsrence between hereditary and ac- 
quired sexual anomalies is only relative and gradual, so that it 
is necessary to avoid opposing one against the other. When an 
anomaly airives spontaneously in the first sexual glimmer of 
the child’s mind during its development, it is obvious that it 
is the expression of a profound hereditary taint, the result qf 
blastophthoria or of unfortunate combinationg of ancestral ener- 
gies which have been associated by the conjiigation of the two 
procreative germs. In such a case it is comparatively easy to 
prove that this is a pathological symptom independent of the 
will of the individual. But a continuous scries of degrees in the 
intensity of a hereditary predisposition to a certain sexual 
anpmaly, or to other anomalies or peculiarities apt to pcovoke 
this anomaly, insensibly connects the purely hereditary patho- 
logical appetite with that which is simply the effect of acquired 
vicious habits. In this way a strong hereditary predisposition 
may exaggerate a moderate normal sexual appetite, or may give 
it a pathological direction under influences which would have 
had no effect in a less predisposed individual. Again, a slightly 
marked tendency to homosexuality in a man may increase under 
the seductive -influence of a passionate invert, when the same 
individual would have lost this tendency if he had fallen seriously 
in love with a woman. On the other hand, the invert would ^ 
have no influence on an individual who was not predisposed. 

If the hereditary disposition is very strong, it is developed 
spontaneously or under the influence of very slight circumstances. 
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If it is mediocre, it may remain latent and even become extinct 
when favorable ckcumstances ^do not awaken it. When it is 
entirely absent the most powerful seduction and the most evil 
influence cannot give rfee to the corresponding anomaly/ These 
facts are suflicient to show what abuse is made of the term 
acquired vice. * Under this heading are designated a munber of 
peculiaiities the 'roots of which ai’c to a great extent contained 
in the germ of heredity. 

The power of words on the human mind produces antinomies 
which do not feally ej^st; such is the case with the terms vice 
and disease. Vices depend on a hereditary mnemic disposition, 
of varying strength and more or less pathological, or at any rate 
unilateral (i.e., developed in one /lirection only, or connected 
with a single group of objects); according to the good or evil 
influence of the environment they may develop, become limited 
or even fail to aj)pcar. Inversel)*, we may say that many 
diseases, especially of the brain, are the source of vices. 

« In the second place, it follows from this fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the viejious and apparently acquired conduct of cer- 
tain individuals ’’should not be considered as the product of 
perverted free will, but rather as the unfortunate and destructive 
result of a bad hereditary disposition developed under the influ- 
ence of the bad habits of a corrupt environment. This environ- 
ment being itself composed of men, there is a vicious circle of 
cause and effect which will not escape the mind of the thoughtful 
reader. Bad habits are made by hereditary forces, and tad 
habits develop in their turn by custom, and may even create, by 
blastophthoria, vicious hereditary dispositions. The indigna* 
tion of the moralists who condemn vicious persons are very like 

the temper of a child who strikes the fire which burnt him. 

* 

REFLEX ANOMALIES 

*• • . . . 

We have already mentioned vaginismus, which is often pro- 
duced in women by the first coitus. Priapism in man is some- 
what analogous to vaginismus. It is produced by an exaggera- 
ted reflex irritability of the nerve centers for erection, and 
results in continual and painful erections, which sometimes end 
in ejaculatl(]p without sensation. Another anomaly, more or 
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less reflex and very frequent, iproduces voAiptuous* scilsations 
and premature ejaculation after short and inconi^ete erections. 
In .some nervous «romer> also, the venereal orgasm occurs very 
rapidly ai^ briefly. Thtse anomalies»belong to the domain of 
medicine and are of littlq importance for our subject. 

• 

, PSYCHIC IMPOTENCE ‘ 

Psychic impotence is a symptom which bccurs accidentally 
in the normal state and very frequently in psychopathological 
conditions. ^ 

A representation or idea ot any kind! may suddenly paralyze 
by suggestive action the normal reflex mechanism of the center 
for erection. The blood ceases to accumulate in the corpora 
cavernosa and erection is cither anusled ot not produced at all. 
For example, a very excited lovei . who lias had strong erections 
at the moment when he prepared to copulate, may be suddenly 
overcome with the idea that he will tail, oi by some other 
thought which paralyzes erection and renders coitus impossible. 
The remembrance of such a failure and the distress and shafnc 
attached to it, even efforts to produce ere’ation indirectly for 
another attempt, constitute further causes ot inhibition of the 
cerebro-spinal activity; they temporarily extinguish the sexual 
appetite, and prevemt by their interfcTcrr'c Hie automatic 
mechanism of erection which they strive to produce. The 
greater the fear of failure, the more the psychic impotence in- 
cteases. This phenomenon may be limited to a certain woman, 
but it is more often general. Sometimes an incomplete erection 
is produced, which is msufficient. 

This condition, which depends on auto-suggestion, is best 
treated by hypnotic suggestion. The sentiment ol impotence 
powerfully depresses a man, and tlie depression increases his 
impotence. This condition often, however, di saiipeam by itselt. 

A special variety of psjfbhic impotence is that in which erec- 
tion takes pface, but the idea of ejaculation predominates so 
much that it paralyzes the voluptuous sensation.*, and causes 
ejaculation to occur without pleasure, or even erection to cease."* 
Impotence may occur at the first coitus, or may come on 
gradually. It is often produced suddenly at the jtime of mar- 
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riage ii4 persons wlio have hith/3rto been very csCpable, even in 
Don Juans. *Men may have normal erections and pollutiohs, 
but these may be stopped by counter-suggestions at each at- 
tempt at coitus. Habitual masturbation may in gome cases 
contribute to produce impotence, bu^ we must not generalize 
from such casQS, nor construct a dogma from them, for con- 
tinence may also, be a cause of impotence. • 

All these details,^ which arc combined in all kinds of ways with 
other sexual troubles, but which arc also produced alone in men 
who are otherwise normal, throw much light on the relation of 
the momentary mental Ijtate of man to his sexual appetite and 
the accomplishment of coitus. 

I do not know under what heading the following case should 
be placed: 

A young man of steady habits, and normal sexual appetite, 
had always abstained from sexual connection and masturbation. 
He only had emissions during sleep. The latter were accom- 
panied by erotic dreams, but never produced an orgasm, while 
disagreeable sensations occurred oft waking. He married for love 
a woman in whom the hymen was resistant, and vaginismus 
occurred on each attempt at coitus. These attempts failed con- 
stantly in spite of the most intense love and the most ardent 
desire for children on both sides. The husband’s erections were 
incomplete, and he never had an ejaculation except when asleep. 
By the aid of hypnotism I succeeded in strengthening his erec- 
tions, sfnd an operation on the hymen cured his wife’s vaginismus. 
The first attempts at coitus were not immediately successful, but 
suggestion acted after a time; finally the attempts were crowned 
with success, and followed by a first and second pregnancy. The 
children were healthy. 

In this case, the impotence, which had lasted about eighteen 
months, did not affect the mutual love and respect of the couple, 
because the husband’s affection combined with his sexual appe- 
tite had sufSced for the happiness of 'a woman who was on the 
whole normal. 

• 

* This case is very Instructive in several ways, for it ^ves a good 
example of the nature of the sexual instinct in woman; it also 
shows how ,the auto-suggestion of emisstons occurring only 
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during sleep may hinder copuktion in the*waking*staee. Ifut 
such phenomena arc extremely rare. * 

It is hardly necessary to sa.f that there is no true impotence 
in womans but the same mental paralysis may occur as in man, 
preventing orgasm and often causing disgust. 

, SEXUAL PAKADOXY • 

By this term is understood the appeartance of the sexual 
appetite, or even of love, at an abnormal age. Infantile para- 
doxy is, however, very different to senile paradoxy/ 

Infantile paradoxy must not be confounded with certain forms 
of masturbation, to which we shall return. Some races, es- 
pecially in the tropics, have a much earlier sexual development 
than others; depending inore on race than climate. In some, 
sexual maturity occurs in boys between the age of twelve 
and fourteen, and in girls between nine and ten years, while in 
others the former are hardly mature at twenty and the latter 
before seventeen or eighteen. Again, individual variations may 
be very great in the same race. But, owing to hereditary 
satyriasis or nymphomania, we sometimes jp. oui’ own country 
see sexual appetite appear in children of eight, seven, or even 
three or four years of age, in a spontaneous manner without any 
external excitation, Lombroso mentions the case of a girl three 
years old who had an irresistible tendency to onanism. I have 
myself observed the two followmg cases: 

(1) . A boy of seven years, the son of a brothel keeper, and a 
kind of satyr who committed great excesses, began spontaneously 
to attack little girls of his own age or even younger. He was so 
artful that all means failed in curing him of this habit, and he 
was sent to an asylum of which I was superintendent. He then 
trieckto renew his exploits with a boy older than himself. He was 
also idle and disposed to all kinds of folly. He did not, however, 
attempt to copulate with adult women or men. His sexual or- 
gans were absolutely infantile, without any abnormal develop- 
ment. His paradoxy was thus of cerebral origin.^ 

(2) . A girl of nine years began to excite the genital organs oj^ 
all the boys of her own age or younger, that she could lay hold of. 
She did this in such a cunning way that she succeeded in killing 
by inches one of her youngest brothers and severely injured the 
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urethra ‘and bladdef of another before she was found out. She 
also copulated Wh a boy older than herself. 

f* 

In this case I was told^that there was no hereditary^ taint, but 
such statements prove nothing. Individuals of this kind gener- 
ally become criipinals, or else give themselves up to masturba- 
tion or prostitutil^n. « 

Occasionally, thevsexual appetite may be preserved for a long 
time in old men, or reappear for a time, with or without sexual 
power, but* as a rule, the paradoxy of old men is the initial 
S3rmptom of senUe demtnlia. As this disorder is only com- 
mencing when sexual excitation occurs, it is not noticed, and 
the patient is regarded as an immoral, vicious or criminal indi- 
vidual. I have seen a patient of this kind masturbate openly 
in an asylum, so great was his sexual excitation. 

In most old men affected with senile sexual paradoxy, the 
sexual appetite is directed toward very young girls or even chil- 
dren, which aggravates their case from the legal point of view. 
Vely often this appetite is perverted and assumes one of the 
forms we shall spe^k of later. Some of these old men are still 
capable, but others arc not, and then their excitation only mani- 
fests itself in manipulations of the genital organs, etc. Such 
cases play a considerable part in law scandals. The patient (for 
so he must be called) often becomes the victim of blackmail on 
the part of vicious girls or children, incited by unnatural parents. 
One often sees also, at the onset of senile dementia, an old man 
become enamored of some prostitute or adventuress who makes 
him marry her and thus takes possession of his fortune. The 
law generally makes the matter valid, under the pretext that 
individual liberty must be respected. Such sanction consists in 
reality in sacrificing a patient for the profit of a female swindler. 

SEXUAL A:^^THESIA or CONOENXTAL ABSENCE OF THE 
SEXUAL SENSE AND APPETITE 

Sexual sensations are so intimately connected with the sexual 
*hppetite that it is difficult to separate them. No doubt in the 
adult a certmn degree of sexual appetite may exist without any 
voluptuous s^ni|gtion, but this is a secondary phenomenon. 
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Complete ^xual ansesthcsia*i3 very rarc*in man;* it 'is not a 
special form of anomaly, but the reduction to z&ro of a normal 
sensation and the appetite which coiresponds to it. The char- 
acter^tic/eature of these cases is that^ contrary to what occurs 
in eunuchs and cr 3 rptorfhids, not only the testicles, but all the 
correlative sexual attributes (the beard, voice* character, etc.) 
are normally de\^ 3 loped, and are in no way iyVerted as in homo- 
sexual individuals. Sexual ansesthesia caules no more suffering 
than color-blindness, but like the latter it occasions individual 
troubles resulting from misunderstanding. The i^xual anaes- 
thetic, having a more or less false ideabf marriage, often marries 
in complete ignorance, and the results are then disastrous, thanks 
to our laws and customs. 

In women, sexual anaestlicsia is veiy common. Krafft-Ebing 
is wrong in maintaining that in all such cases the women are 
always neurotic. A number of absolutely normal and intelligent 
women remain all their life completely cold from the sexual 
point of view, apart from the normally passive character of the 
female sex in coi<MS. It is rather the very libidinous wo/han 
who is pathological. 

We have seen that the normal sexual sentiment of woman is 
developed rather in the direction of love, and desire for children. 
Erotic men often complain of the sexual coldness of their wives, 
which is disagreeable to them; for pleasure in one sex excites 
and completes that of the other. Cold women submit to coitus 
%s a duty, or at any rate only mentally enjoy their husband’s 
caresses. 

Sexual ansesthesia occurs normally in old age. It may occur 
at an earlier age, owing to destruction or atrophy of the sexual 
glands, great excesses, or on the contrary, extreme continence. 
Certain diseases and psychoses may also cause it. 

The following arc a few examples of sexual ansestheoa: 

(1). A normally built man, of high culture and moral sense, • 
was affected with complete sexual ansesthesia since birth. He 
occasionally had nocturnal emissions, and also iflatutinal erec- 
tions, but no erotic images. When he arrived at mature age hT 
had jio idea of sexual intercourse, and was completely indifferent 
to everything concerning sexuality. He did not, even compre- 
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hend anything relatifig to sexual affairs, and his replies reminded 
me of conversalions with color-blind persons on the distinction 
between red and green! According to his ideas, marriage was an 
intellectual and sentimental union in which children^ came by 
themselves! 

He eventually married a young girl, well educated but extremely 
prudish. One cam imagine the revelations whiqh followed! The 
wife, who had a stujpng desire for children, soon perceived the 
sexual blindness of her husband. She became very unhappy 
and bitterly* reproached him. The husband then became aware 
that there should be soinething in marriage which he had not 
taken into account; but the explanations of coitus by the medical 
man were useless, and hypnotic suggestion was incapable of pro- 
ducing the least sexual sensation. 

In spite of all this, the husband was ^ull of respect and affection 
for his wife, but was incapable of simulating the least sexual 
appetite. As regards the wife, ''./hat she required was not coitus, 
which was simply a means to an end, but children. However, her 
prudery made her prefer this state of things to a divorce, which 
would create scandal. We may notice that in such cases erec- 
tions are only produepd mechanically during sleep, which renders 
coitus impossible. * 

(2). A timid but vain young man of retiring habits, sexually 
cold, had occasional nocturnal emissions sometimes accom- 
panied by slightly erotic dreams. Although better informed than 
the preceding case on sexual relations, his sexual appetite was 
almost entirely absent, and he regarded marriage as a purely 
intellectual alliance. He married an intelligent and passionate?* 
young girl whose sexual appetite was strongly developed, and at 
once began to treat her with great coldness, as a kind of domestic 
servant. 

The wife's family were in favor of divorce, but having pity on 
the husband, sent him to me for advice. I explained the matter 
to him, made him understand that the fault was entirely on his 
side, and that his first duty was to ihow affection for his wife, or 
if not, to accept divorce. The effect was purely psychical, and 
from this moment he became amiable and affectionate toward 
his wife. Thi^S was sufficient to cause the wife to give up the idea 
^ divorce. I then told her that, on account of her husband's 
timidity and anomaly, the only thing to do was to reverse their 
roles, and for her to make the sexual advances. 1 have not heard 
anything more ffom this singular bouple. 
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(3) . A young man who had ndver had sexual connection before 
marriage, in spite of a strong sexual appetite, made the acquaint- 
ance of an intelligent young girfof excellent character. Marriage 
followed, and the wife wp loyal to ho» husband, but remained 
sexually cold. She was ijisensible to coitus and only regarded it 
as a disagreeable complement of love. In spite* of this she was 
fond of caresses, dcivoted to her husband, and hijfl several children. 

(4) . An intelligent and cultured man, normal from the sexual 
point of view, who had frequented prostitutes in his youth, but 
not excessively, married a rather nervous but appai^ently very 
amorous young woman. The marriage night /produced on her 
the effect of a cold douche, and coitus offended and horrified her. 
The husband in his discomfiture took patience; but his love, 
which was never very stropg, became sliaticred. To avoid all 
scandal each of the conjoints practiced dissimulation and adapted 
themselves more or less to each other. The wife allowed coitus, 
the husband tolerated her coldness. Several children were born, 
but the family was unhappy, and after a few years divorce put 
an end to it. 


SEXUAL HYPEUAOSTHESIA, OR EXAGGERATION OF THE 
SEXUAL APPETITE 

This anomaly may be congenital, for example, in the sexual 
paradoxy of children. Every one knows the Don Juans and 
Messalinas with their insatiable appetites. These types of sexual 
hyperaesthesia are certainly less frequent and more abnormal 
in women than in men, but the intensity is as great or greater. 

Sexual hyperaesthesia manifests itself by desires excited by 
every sensorial perception relating to the opposite sex, or simply 
by objects which recall it to the imagination; so that fetichism 
plays»a great part in this condition. The feeling of satiety is 
hardly experienced at all, or only for a short time after each 
orgasm. Nymphomaniacs* and satyrs are possessed by an insa- 
tiable sexual ‘desire, often associated with certain sensations of 
anguish. This hyperaesthesia, even when it is not hereditary, 
may be developed up to a certain point by continued or repeated 
artificial excitations. 

In women it is during or after menstruation th§.t the sexual 
appetite and consequently sexual hyperaesthesia are generally 
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strongest, but, there are man/ individual variations in this 
respect, and sometimes the opposite oc|;urs. 

The effect of sexual hyper£est*hesia is to direct the appetite 
toward any object capitble of satisf3rTng it. When* the> other 
sex is wanting, masturbation is gesKrally resorted to. All 
mucous membrhpes (anus, mouth, etc.) and even inanimate 
objects may serve* ^ satisfy the pathologically exalted appetite 
of such individuals. Men most distinguished in other respects 
may abandon themselves to the most foolish or abominable 
practices. * , 

Animals are often used to satisfy the hypertesthetic sexual 
appetite in both sexes. Women introduce all kinds of objects 
into the vagina to irritate the clitqris. Men visit prostitutes, 
and become excited at the sight of every woman who is neither 
too old nor too repulsive. Some individuals of this kind are 
pursued night and day by erotic images, which may even 
become an obsession and a veritable torment. 

^ further degree of sexual hypersesthesia is called Satyriasis 
in man, and nym^hxmumia in woman. I have observed in 
’/omen two very ‘different varieties of sexual h3rpera}sthesia. 
In one, true nymphomania, the subjects are attracted toward 
man bodily and mentally with an elementary force; in these 
the whole brain follows the appetite in quite a feminine manner. 
Other women, on the contrary, are driven to masturbation by a 
purely, peripheral excitation; they have erotic dreams with 
venereal orgasms which torment rather than please them; bht 
they do not fall in love easily, and may have difficulty in the 
choice of a husband. Their mind alone remains feminine, full 
of tact and delicacy in its sentiments, while their lower nerve 
centers react in a more masculine and at the same time more 
patholo^cal manner. There are many tranintional 'forms 
between these two extremes. 

Sexual hyperaesthetics are often unhappy, and consult the 
phymeian for relief from the perpetual excitation which tor- 
, ments them*. They attempt to master themselves and check 
their appetite in all ways, amd are sometimes affected with ner- 
vous or mental depression. It is important, however, to^ recog- 
nize the faotjwthat mamy sexu^ hyperaesthetics remain quite 
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fresh and active, and attain an advanced *age,jprovi(fed they 
escape alcohol and venereal disease. 

When sexual hyperae^thesia’ results chiefly from artificially 
acquined habits it may Aften be cured* by hypnotic suggestion, 
and cstablisliing self-conwol; but when it is hereditary and very 
intense, and especially when it is connected with infantile parar 
doxy or other aifomalics, castration may b^* the only efficient 
remedy. When it is chiefly acquired, any strong diveraon 
which turns the mind from sexual preoccupation to, other sub- 
jects may have an excellent cmativc effect. The most intense 
hereditary cases may constitute a plague for the individual and 
for society, and it is then that castration may become a blessing 
by calming the obsessed pqticnt, by giving him the opportunity 
for useful occupation, and by preventing him from abusing his 
fellows and procreating beings similar to himself. 

N3rmphomaniacs often have polyandrous instincts, and they 
then become more insatiable than men. Several cases of this 
kind have been published in the press, and examples of such 
women are not raxe in history. When a woman is possessed by 
passion she often loses all sense of shame, nil moral sense and 
all discretion, as regards the object of her desires. She pays no 
attention to anything which is opposed to her passion, but may 
be full of reserve, tact and good-fccling in all other respects. 
Cases of this kind, however, have always a more or less marked 
pathological character. , 

" In man, satyriasis is very frequent. It often happens that a 
husband continually forces his wife to coitus, even during men- 
struation. We have mentioned already the case of an old 
peasant of seventy who thus abused his poor old wife. In such 
cases conjugal infidelity very commonly occurs. The cynicism 
of suth individuals may go so far that they have intercourse 
with prostitutes or servants in the presence of their wives, or 
even abuse their own children. The wife behaves in these cases 
in different ways according to her character. Many tolerate 
everything and do not complain, for the sake df their chil- ^ 
dren; others leave the husband or divorce him; some commit 
suicidp. 

It would seem quite natur§J for nymphomaniacs to nuoiy 
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satyrs, but wc musi boar in mipd the evil results for posterity 
from such an accumulation of the sexual appetite. 


MASTURBATION OR ONANISM 

f • " 

The term onanism is derived from tye name of Onan, son of 
Juda and Suah ^nd grandson of Israel. According to the Old 
Testament, OnanV? father wished him to niArry his brother's 
widow and have children l)y h(ir; but this did not please Onan, 
and he provoked ejaculation of semen by friction, in order to 
avoid having children by his sister-in-law. “This offended God 
who slew him." 


We have already shown that in the child the sexual appetite 
manifests itself in a kind of obscure presentiment and vague 
sensations in the genital organs. If a young man cannot satisfy 
his sexual appetite naturally, the latter when it increases in 
strength provokes erotic dreams and nocturnal emissions; or 
artificial excitation of the penis may be practiced to produce 
orgasms; the latter phenomenon is called madurbation. 
Masturbation in man is performed by friction of the penis 
with the hand or ^jgainst some soft body. In the latter case 
especially erotic images of naked women or female sexual organs 
is associated with onanism. This kind of masturbation may be 
called compmsaiory, because it does not depend on an anomaly 
of the sexual appetite, but serves to satisfy a natural want by 
compensation. There are a whole series of manipulations em- 
ployed for the same object, which constitute the psychic equiva- 
lent of compensating masturbation. In remote garrisons and 
in boys’ schools the more libidinous individuals often satisfy 
themselves either by mutual masturbation or by pederasty, 
i.e., by introducing their penis into the anus of their younger 
companions, especially those who arc fat and have a more or less 
feminine aj^earance. Sodomy, or copulation with animals, 
(cows, goats, etc.) is often performed with the same object. It 
is unnecessary to prolong the enumeration; those we have men- 
tioned are the most common. Men who arc addicted to such 
practices are generally considered as depraved and shamefully 
immoral, and great indignation is shown toward them, more or 
less hypocriti^lly. In reality they are often normal in other 
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respects, but* simply affected viith sexual hypersestHesiA. Some- 
times they are feeble-minded individuals who have recourse to 
such practices because ihcy afc derided by women. Others arc 
cynics, ippre or less vicibus in other r^pects. 

Compensatory mastulbation is extremely widespread, but it 
is as a rule neither recognized nor admitted because it is easy to 
conceal. Although depressing for those wKose will power is 
overcome by an excitation which they ctinnot conquer, it is 
relatively the least dangerous form of onanism. At the most it 
leads to a certain amount of neryous and mental exliaustion by 
abuse of the facility of thus proem’ing* a venereal orgasm. The 
loss of substance from frequent seminal ejaculations is also more 
or less weakening, although the secretion from the prostate 
plays a much greater part lhan the semen. But what especially 
affects the nervous system, is the repeated loss of the will, and 
the failure of resolutions made many times to overcome the 
desire for orgasm. 

Here, as elsewhere, effect is too often confounded with cause. 
Because men of f' eble will power are addicted to onanism, A is 
imagined that the latter is the cause of tbe weakness of will. 
In itself, a seminal ejaculation provoked by masturbation is no 
more dangerous than a nocturnal emission; both arc often ac- 
companied by nervous sensations which are more disagreeable 
and exhausting than normal coitus. I must, however, point out 
that the effects of moderate masturbation in the adult have been 
greatly exaggerated, either by confounding the effect with its 
cause, or for mercenary objects, by driving timid persons to 
charlatans or to prostitutes. 

The active sexual appetite of man, increased by the accumula- 
tion of semen, is absent in woman. She docs not have nocturnal 
emissions accompanied by voluptuous sensations which spon- 
taneously awaken sexual desire. For this reason a pathological 
sexual excitability is necessary to spontaneously provoke in 
woman volifptuous dreams or masturbation. For • the same 
reason we cannot speak of compensatory masturbation in 
woman. Onanism, however, is not uncommon among women, 
although less frequent than in men. It results either from 
artificial and local excitations, from bad exanjple, or from 
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patholo^cal hypers^thcsia. Wlien once the habit is acquired, 
repetition is produced by the difficulty of resisting voluptuous 
desires. ' / 

Women perform masturbation by friftion of the clkori^ with 
the finger, or by introducing various bird and rounded objects' 
into the vagina tod imitating the movements of coitus; often 
also by rubbing the crossed thighs against eafih other. In the 
insane, masturbation is sometimes practiced to an excessive 
extent. So, me hysterical women introduce objects into the 
urethra during masturbation and cause severe infiammation of 
the bladder. 

Another variety of sexual excitation which is often substi- 
tuted for coitus among women, is the practice of mutual licking 
of the clitoris with the tongue (cunnilingus). Although not so 
dangerous as has been maintained, these habits are aberra- 
tions of the sexual appetite, and it is needless to say that every 
human being should abstain from them out of self-respect. 

The man who, for some reason or another, cannot obtain 
normal coitus should content liimself with noctmnal emissions, 
and the woman wilrh voluptuous dreams, and should both ab- 
stain from active and voluntary excitations. For my part, I 
consider prostitution, or “love” which is bought, as a variety 
of compensatory masturbation, and not as normal copulation. 
Coitus with a prostitute, generally infected with venereal dis- 
ease, wjio receives new clients continually, has as little affinity 
with love as with the normal object of the sexual appetite-^ 
reproduction; and its moral value is certainly inferior to that 
of onanism. 

A second form of masturbation occurs in very ymmg children 
from accidental irritation; in boys from phimosis; in girls from 
itching due to worms (oxyuris) about the anus and vulva.* In- 
nocent as regp,rds its cause, this form of onanism may become 
dangerous by habit. Attention shotild therefore be paid to 
phimoffls and worms, and the former treated by ^circumcision 
and the lattet by the usual remedies. 

A third kind of masturbation is caused by example and 
imitation. This often occurs in schools and among child|'en in 
general; andrii^this way very precocious sexual excitation may 
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develop and become a habit cfifBcult to suppresti. The fmaniam 
of yoimg cliildren is ceAainly .worse than that which be^ns after 
puberty; it not only renders the child idle and bashful, or in- 
creaiSes ^ese faults; blit it also interferes with nutrition and 
digestion and develops a tendency to sexual perversion and to 
impotence. It pften ceases, however, after careful supervision, 
combined with physical exercise and fresh^air, and direction of 
the attention to other things. On the whole, the danger of this 
form of onanism has also been exaggerated. In mast cases it is 
cured, when it is not based on abnormal predispositions or on 
an indolent and feeble character. Love and normal sexual inter- 
course are naturally the best remedies for masturbation due to 
seduction and habit, as soon as the subject has reached sexual 
maturity. 

We may include as a fourth form of masturbation the cases of 
paradoxy which we have mentioned previously. In this case 
onanism is produced spontaneously as the result of psycho- 
sexual precocity or hereditary pathological satyriasis. . 

With the exception of the last paradoxical form which is based 
on incurable satyriasis, all the kinds of on'knism which we have 
mentioned hitherto can only be successfully treated by kindness 
and confidence, combined with work and direction of the mind 
to wholesome and attractive subjects; not by threats or punish- 
ment. The new reformatory schools called iMnderidehungsheiim 
, (Vide Chapter XVII) are an excellent remedy for onanism, for 
they keep the child occupied from morning to night and hardly 
leave him any time for bad habits; when he goes to bed he is 
too tired to do anything but sleep. However, great prudence 
and active supervision is required in these cai^s. 

T^e fifth class is constituted by the onanism of sexual inverts, 
and may be called essential onanism. This concerns men whose 
sexual appetite is direc<;ed toward their own sex instead of the 
other. They are called homosexual, and mutual onanism is, so 
to speak, the normal satisfaction of their inverted appetite. We 
shall refer to this again later on. While normd sexual ints’’^!. 
course is the best and most rational remedy for compensatory 
masturbation, there is no que.stion of it here. Marriage is the 
worst and most scandalous remedy in such cases." It is therefore 
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of the greatest importance in order to judge of the nature of th^ 
masturbation, to inquire into thq kindiof erotic images with 
which it is associated. If, in the case of a man, the images are 
those of women, it is sim{!ly a case of compensatory ntastnrbar 
tion; but if the images are masculine, it is a case of sexual in- 
version. If masturbation is not accompanied ^by any images, 
the question remain; doubtful. In young children this is ex- 
plmned by the fact that the psycho-sexual irradiations are not 
yet developed; but after puberty the absence of images as an 
object of eroticism suggests a certain anomaly and sometimes 
depends on a latent tendency to inversion. 

Relation of Masturbation to Hypochondriasis. — Some onanists 
become much distressed, and reproach themselves for having 
spoilt their lives by their bad habit. They give way to lamentar 
tions before their doctor and their acquaintances, wring their 
hands with despair, and beg every one to come to their aid. 
They look upon themselves as poor sinners whose lives have been 
ruined, cither by their own fault or by others. They have read 
Laraert’s “Personal preservation,” or other sensational books 
which excite both th'e fear and the sexual desire of weak char- 
acters, whom they arc intended to exploit. These poor devils 
believe themselves lost, and arc truly pitiable objects. These 
form the types which arc paraded as terrible examples in books 
on onanism which make timid persons’ hair stand on end. 

When fthese imfortunatc onanists arc questioned on all the^ 
circumstances of the act of which they accuse themselves, we 
generally arrive at the following results: 

We recognize that we have to deal with psychopathic or neu- 
rotic subjects more or less tainted by heredity, timid and shun- 
ning their fellows, easily impressed by imagination, possessed 
of unhealthy sentiments and ideas; in fact, hypochondriacs, 
predisposed to iook upon every sensation or slight indisposition 
as a grave disorder threatening their health or life. , They thus 
live in perpetual anxiety. This mental anomaly has for a long 
time preceded* the onanism, even if they have masturbated, 
which is often even not the case. 

Among the numerous patients of this kind that I have treated, 
there were maa;^ho had simply had nocturnal emissions once 
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puberty, but they regarded tihemsclves as losj men* through 
masturbation! Many (ithers ^no doubt practice compensatory 
masturbation, generally because their timid nature prevents 
thcm«froih frequenting prostitutes, or* committing other sexual 
excesses, while the way "in which they analyze their sensations 
easily leads them to onanism. On the othcjP hand, they are 
generally so afraid that they do not give w^y to excessive mas- 
turbation, perhaps only once or twice a week or even less often, 
so that the normal frequency of coitus, according tp Luther, is 
often not attained and s(jldom cxceed(^d. Arppng these persons 
we find few precocious or excessive onanists. I admit, however, 
that a hypochondriacal constitution predisposes somewhat to 
onanism. , 

But, what I wish to lay stress upon, is that the onanists who 
are full of lamentation and self-reproach are neither the most 
numerous nor those who commit the greatest excess. The 
worst onanists, tl<ose who provoke several ejiiculations daily, 
belong to the cate gory of sexual hyperaesthctics. These have 
not the classical aspect attributed to them by tradition; they 
are not pale and terrified creatures, but rather lewd individuals 
who are early transformed into impudent Don Juans. They 
may be as courageous, as clever and as strong as others and yet 
be disposed to all kinds of evil tricks and follies. It is, therefore, 
not true, as is so often said, that it is possible to recognize a 
jnasturbator by his face or manner. ^ 

These excessive onanists no doubt do themselves harm in 
various ways, but the great error of taking sexual hypochon- 
driasis for the type of onanists, is to confound cause with effect. 
Sexual hypochondriasis is in no way the effect of onanism, but 
precedes it, and onanism is rather its effect, or is simply asso- 
ciated with it. It is obvious that onanism, by its depressing 
effect, aggravates a mind beset with hypochondriacal anxieties. 

It results^from these facts, first, that a sexual hypochondriac 
should be treated as a hypochondriac and not as an onanist; 
secondly, that the worst slaves of masturbation* are not to be 
looked for among pale and dejected individuals. 

Among women, especially young girls, hypochondriasis is not 
common and cases of sexual .hypochondriacs who accuse them- 
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selves of masturbating are rare among them. Women who mas- 
turbate generally keep their secret and are apparently very little 
affected by it. However, onanism doca. them nearly as much 
harm as men; it is truc'thcy have na loss of semen, but the 
repetition and intensity of the nervous iAitation are greater than 
in man, and it iS this which causes most exhaustion. In spite 
of this, it is curious to observe that women who masturbate are 
generally less ashamed than men, and arc apparently less de- 
pressed by it. We must bear in mind that the loss of semen by 
masturbation has in man a peculiarly depressing effect, for it 
lacks its object and represents an absolutely abnormal satis- 
faction of the sexual appetite. 

It may be objected that this difference is due to another 
cause, that women who masturbate have less moral tone and 
are especially depraved individuals. I agree that this is often 
the case, but far from always. The intensity of the sexual 
excitability in women has nothing in common with their char- 
act^er; it may be associated with high intelligence, with high 
moral and assthetic qualities, and even with a strong will. On 
the other hand, deficiency in moral sense and will may occur 
with sexual frigidity, and, as we have already seen, may lead to 
sexual excess without any voluptuous sensation, in accordance 
with the peculiarities of feminine sentiment. These facts show 
how complex are the causes of a given effect in the sexual 
domain, 

PERVERSIONS OP THE SEXUAL APPETITE OR PARiESTHESIA OF 
THE SEXUAL SENSATION 

We are here concerned with sexual appetite provoked by 
inadequate objects. Krafft-Ebing having made a profound 
study of this question we shall follow his subdivisions in the main. 

Perverted Sexual Appetite Directed Toward the Opposite Sex. — 
(A.) Sadistn • (association of sexual 'desire with cruelty and 
violence). History shows us a number of celebrated persons 
^who satisfied their sexual desire by making martyrs of their 
victims, up to complete butchery. The most atrocious types 
of this kind are perhaps assassins such as “Jack the Rlgper,” 
who lie in waitjior their victims l^e cats, pounce on them, revel 
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in their terror, assassinate thefri by inches, and,wallow volup- 
tuously in their blood. ^ , 

The term sadism is derived from the celebrated Marquis de 
Bade, F^ench author, |vhose obscene? romances overflow with 
cruel voluptuousness. Certain reminiscences of sadism are com- 
mon both in man^and woman. At the momen^t’ of highest exci- 
tation in coitus it is not uncommon for one o^bther of the couple 
to bite or scratch in the ecstasy of their amorous embraces. 
Lorabroso remarks on the brutal cxceases of soldicns when ex- 
cited after battle. This is so to spea^ an inversion of sadism 
as regards cause and effect. After the exaltation of combat, 
that of desire possesses the mind, as in the inverse direction 
exaltation of desire gives rise in certain cases to that of violence 
and thirst for blood. 

Krafft-Ebing draws attention to the fact that love and anger 
are the two most violent effective conditions, and are at the same 
time the two powers which provoke the most motor discharges. 
This explains why they maj' be associated in the delirium, of 
unbridled passions. To these facts is added an atavistic relic 
of the instinct of man's ancestors, the rntdes of whom fought 
furiously to conquer the females by violence, which provoked 
desire in them, after the subjection of the object of their sexual 
appetite. True sadism can, however, only become effective 
by the combination of two causes; (1) by an exalted and abso- 
lutely pathological association of sexual desire with a sanguinary 
instinct, and with the desire to ill treat and overcome a victim; 
(2) by an almost absolute absence of moral sense and sympathy, 
combined with a violent and egoistic sexual passion. It is 
evident that the slight more or less sadic impulses which may 
involuntarily occur in the performance of normal coitus, are 
quite’ exempt from the second of these cause's. 

Krafft-Ebing maintains that sadism is usually, if not alwa 3 rs, 
congenital aqd hereditary. Sadism is for a long time restrained 
by fear, education or moral sentiments. It is only gradually, 
when normal coitus cannot procure for the perverted sexual 
appetite the satisfaction it requires, that the sadist gives way 
to hie passion; this ^ves the latter a false appearance of 
acquired vice. . • 
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The highest degree of sadism fcads to assassination. In th|s 
way human tigers entice young gjrls into a wood and cut them 
to pieces. Some begin by forcing thcmito coitus, after frighten- 
ing them, or half strangfing them; otlers masturbate in» their 
ripped up entrails. But some others have no desire for coitus, 
jUor anything resembling it, their desire being, satisfied only by 
the sight of the terror, suffering and blood of their victim, 
whom they torture before killing. Others again associate 
desire with'-the rage of a wild beast to such a point that they 
swallow parts of 'their victim’s body and diink the blood. 

Sadists become experts in the art of assassination without dis- 
covery. The cynicism with which some of them have described 
their sensations shows their cold indifference toward the tragic 
and the horrible. Krafft-Ebing describes a series of atrocious 
types of this kind, and unfortunately the press and the criminal 
law courts continually give us fresh examples. Some sadists 
assassinate children, others men, when their perversion is com- 
plicated with pederasty or sexual inver-sion. (The story of 
Bluebeard is probably based on the successive crimes of a sadic.) 

Sadists do not aliVays confine their attacks to living people; 
some of them are necrophiles, who violate dead bodies and cut 
them in pieces: others again kill animals, whose sufferings and 
blood serve to satisfy their desires. 

Some sadists satisfy themselves by flogging prostitutes or 
pricking them till they bleed, while others prefer to martjnize 
their victims slowly, and thus procure the maximum of pleasure. 
Others again are contented with scenes symbolical of servitude, 
in which women are compelled to adore and supplicate them, 
etc. The humiliation of women takes part in the sadist appe- 
tite of man and often degenerates into fetichism. Simple ima^- 
nation in which he plays the part of a tyrant, and which arc com- 
plicated with'^onanism or normal coitus, often suffice to satisfy 
the sadist. Some sadists soil themselves with thp excrements 
of the woman they “love!” When sadism assumes the charac- 
ter of a symbol or a fetich, seminal ejaculation and sensation 
generally occur without contact with the woman’s body. 

Sadism is more common in men, but occurs also in women. 
Messalina and Cktherine de M6dici are historical examples. The 
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latter had her maids of honor flogged before her eyes, and said 
she was bathing in rosc^ whcij she witnessed the massacre of 
the Huguenots. Womer^ in whom sadism takes a milder form 
are contented with biting a man till he* bleeds, during coitus. 

Sadism appears to be most often an effect of hereditary 
alcoholic blastophthoria. . 

(B). Masochism (association of sexual desire with submission 
to cruelty and violence). The term masochism is applied by 
Krafft-Ebing to a form of sexual perversion de.scribedl)y Sacher- 
Masoch in several of his romances. Masochism is exactly the 
converse of sadism. The desire of the masochist is excited by 
humiliation, submission, and even blows; the pain he feels 
when he is flogged gives him intcn.se pleasure. Like sadism, this 
perversion may be incomplete. When it is complete the maso- 
chist is affected with psychic impotence and is incapable of nor- 
mal coitus. Ill-treatment and humiliation arc alone capable of 
causing him erectioius, seminal ejaculations and pleasure. How- 
ever, comedies representing his humiliation, or correspondiag 
efforts of his imagination may succeed in replacing the reality 
and procure the desired effect. * 

Like sadism, masochism is hereditary and congenital. When 
the first sexual sensations are produced, the masochist child 
sighs for a dominating woman who will illtrcat him and make 
him her slave. His imagination is transport d by the idea of 
bging on his knees, of being trodden under foot, or bound in 
chains by her, etc. The cniel heroine of his heart must ridicule 
and humiliate him as much as possible. Corporal punishment 
with a beneficial object does not satisfy the true masochist. 
Rousseau, in his “ Confessions,” reveals the sexual feelings of the 
masochist. 

It is remarkable how far poetic conceptions arc combined with 
the perversion of sexual sensations in masochists, leading them 
to dream of an imperious and ciniel woman to whom they devote 
a love as humble as it is exalted, while normal eoitus causes them 
no pleasure, and can sometimes only be accomplished with the 
aid of masochistic images. These images may also be accom- 
panied* by onanism. It is very common for masochists to be- 
come flagellants, and to be flogged or trampled on b;f prostitutes. 
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But it often h^pens that they Unly feel pain instead of pleasure, 
when the comedy which they have st^ed appears revealed in 
all its absurdity, showing them a woman paid to illtreat them, 
and not doing it for her Own enjo}unen|>. Some masochists take 
pleasure in imagining themselves assassinated by a woman, or 
even cut in piehe^. Others organize theatric^ performances in 
which imperious Vpmen play the part of judges, before whom 
they appear naked and are flogged and condemned to death. 
Others again are contented with imagining 'these performances, 
combining thcmi sometiipes with coitus or masturbation. 

KraPft-Ebing is no doubt right in considering the lucubrations 
of the poet Baudelaire, and his necrophile imagination of his 
own carrion hung on a gibbet and devoured by vultures, as a 
mixture of sadism and masochism. He sought out the most 
repulsive women of all races, Chinese, negresses, dwarfs, giants, 
or modem women as artificial as possible, to satisfy his patholo- 
gical instinct. The following case quoted by Ki’afft-Ebing from 
Hammond, is typical: 

A married man and father of several children was sometimes 
subject to attacks during which he visited a brothel, where he 
chose two or three of the fattest women. He stripped the upper 
part of his body, lay on the floor, crossed his hands, shut his eyes 
and ordered the women to tread with all their force on his chest, 
neck and face. Sometimes he required a still heavier woman or 
more pmcl manipulations. After two or three hours he was 
satisfied, paid the women liberally and regaled them with wine, 
rubbed liis bruises, dressed himself and returned to his oflBce, to 
repeat this singular performance a week later. 

Krafft-Ebing describes, as masked masochism, certain cases of 
fctichism in which the nature of the fetich which causes sexual 
excitation and the manner in which it is used prove a desne for 
maltreatment and humiliation ty a woman. This is especially 
the case with shoe and foot fetichism. Among those who are 
affected with this pathological specialty, voluptuous sensations 
arc produced when they are trodden on by a woman’s shoes or 
feet. They even dream of women’s shoes and feet. Some of 
them put nails in their shoes, the pain of which gives themwvolup- 
tuous sensati<|E3. Lastly, the siloes alone, especially when they 
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touch the penis, are sufficient* to excite their ^xual desire. 
Other masked masochistfi are excited by the secretions or even 
excrements of women. 

I have been consulted by a typical masochist, who, being very 
religious, was convinced that his perverted sexual appetite was 
a sin. He therefore married, thinking that God hnd repentance 
would change him. But when married he ni^tAirally found him- 
self absolutely impotent and incapable of coitus. 

If masochism is common in men, it is produced an women 
rather as an exaggeration in the domain of her normal sexual 
sensations, for it is to a groat extent in harmony with her pas- 
sive sexual role. Woman docs not like the weak man who sub- 
mits to her. She prefers ajnastcr on whom she can lean. In 
fact, nonnal women do not like their husbands to ask advice 
from them too often, nor to be wanting in decision and self- 
confidence. On the contrary they like them to be firm and 
even somewhat imperious, provided they are not unkind. It is 
notorious that many women like to be beaten by their husbanc^, 
and are not content; unless this is done. This appears to be 
especially common in Russia. Accentuated forms of patho- 
logical masochism are, however, rare in women. 

Masochism presents a certain analogy with the religious 
ecstasy of fakirs and flagellants who flog themselves. These in- 
dividuals appear to become exalted in a kind of ecstatic con- 
vulsion with the idea of pleasing God or gaining Heaven by 
their martyrdom. We may add that, like sadism, masochism 
occurs in sexual inverts, but always having the same sex for its 
object. I know an old gentleman whose only pleasure con- 
sisted in receiving a shower of blows: as a boy, like Rousseau 
he tried by all kinds of ruses to obtain corporal punishment; 
when he grew up this became impossible and he devised tricks 
to urge schoolboys to fight each other, pretending to be angry 
and exciting their spirit ot contradiction; the boys then pre- 
tended to fight him, and this sufficed for the rest of his life to 
excite erections and seminal ejaculations. This gehtleman was 
a lawyer and told me his history, hoping that suggestion mi^t 
cure hjpi. 

The eroticism produced by ^bmission to pmn and humilia- 
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tion is often Ijlendfcd with that*-produced by performing acts of 
cruelty. These mixtures of sadism a^d masochism have been 
investigated by Schrenk Notzing, who concludes that they are 
intimately related. • , 

Fetichism (production of voluptuous sensations by contact 
with or by thd sight of certain portions of the body or clothes 
of woman). Wb^have already mentioned 'this symptom and 
have seen the part it plays in some forms of masochism. A 
masked fqrm of fetichism forms part of the normal sexual appe- 
tite, in the sense that certain parts of the body or clothes, certain 
odors, etc., especially excite the sexual desire of many people by 
recalling the individual to whom they belong. Therefore, parts 
of the body wdiich normally excitf^ sexual desire — the breasts, 
sexual organs, or other parts of the body usually covered — can- 
not be regai ded as pathological fetiches. 

The true fetichist is a very pathological being, whose entire 
sexual appetite, often with all its irradiations in the higher 
sphere of love, if we can speak of love in such cases, is limited' 
to certain objects connected with w’oman. The most common 
fetiches are women’s handkerchiefs, gloves, velvet or shoes; 
or their hair, hands or feet, etc. In these cases the fetich plays 
the essential pa* t, and is in no way associated with the image 
of a woman. The fetich is the sole object of “love.” The sight 
or touch of the fetich, the pleasure of pressing it against the 
heart, or the genital organs, are alone capable of producing 
erections and ejaculations. There are even fctichists wh6se 
sexual desire is only excited by the sight of certain feminine 
deformities, such as clubfoot, squint, etc. Hairdressers, who mas- 
turbate after dressing women’s hair, are well-known examples 
of feticliism. 

Certain feminine costumes may serve as fetiches, and these 
are kept iivsomc brothels to satisfy certain customers. Shoe 
fetichism is more common than that of clothes or handker- 
chiefs. Krafft-Ebing mentions a t 3 rpical case of the psychic irra- 
diation of fetichism; the individual in question thought it im- 
moral and scandalous that women’s shoes should be exposed in 
shop •windows. Others blush when they see such thin^ in the 
windows, .^ichism is essentially a masculine perversion. I 
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have been consulted by a fetichist who all Ifis lif(j had only felt 
erotic at the sight of shoi»s; later on he married, and his sexual 
desire becoming more and more concentrated on pointed and 
fa8hioivtble> shoes, especially women’s, but also men’s, he could 
only obtain pleasure with his wife when she put on the shoes he 
was in love with, or when he put them oa himseli*. The sight of 
shoes in diop windows always made him blusli) while the female 
body made no impression on him. He could not buy the shoes 
he desired most, owing to a sentiment of shame, ami the sight 
of them was often sufficient to produce erection ^nd ejaculation. 

ExhiMtionisTn. There is a class of individuals, especially 
men, whose sole sexual desire consists in masturbating in the 
presence of women. They jie in wait behind some wall or bush, 
and masturbate openly when women pass that way. In these 
subjects an orgasm is only produced when they are observed by 
women. As soon as ejaculation has occurred they fly to avoid 
the police. They never attempt to molest the women whose 
presence excites them to this perfonnancc. , 

These cases are 4iot uncommon and naturally cause much 
scandal, so that the poor wretches seldom •escape the police. 
These unfortunate persons who sometimes hold high social posi- 
tions, have often been preAUOUsly convicted, but cannot as a 
rule overcome their passion, which has much worse consequences 
for them than for the women and children whom they frighten 
or amioy. , 

*Exhibitionism is not rare among imsanc women and I have 
myself treated two typical cases. I do not know whether it 
occurs in women of sound mind, but at all events they cannot 
be addicted to it without running great risk. 

Sexual Inversion or Homosexual Love. — However shocking or 
absurd the aberrations of the sexual appetite and its irradiations 
may be, of which we have spoken hitherto, they are at any rate 
derived from originally normal intercourse with adults of the 
opposite sex. Those wo have now to deal with are distinguished 
by the fact that, not only the appetite itself, but all its psychic 
irradiations are directed to the same sex as the perverted indi- 
vidual,, the latter being horrified at the idea of genital contact 
with the opposite sex, quite as much as a normal maji is horrified 
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at the idea of homosexual union. This horror is, however, con- 
fined to sexual matters, and in no way concerns those of social 
life. It is therefore a question of sexual desire of man for man, 
and woman for woman. 

What we have to deal with here has no connection with com- 
pensation as in cases of compensatory masturbation or ped- 
erasty, which ai’e* practiced, for want of anything better, by 
individuals whose normal sexual appetite cannot be satisfied 
otherwise; When excitation and desire become too strong, the 
purely animal (spinal) imtation of the sexual appetite may 
drive a man or woman to satisfy themselves by means which 
would otherwise disgust them. 

A. Homosexual love in man. It seems absurd that the whole 
sexual appetite and amorous ideals of a man can be directed all 
his life to persons of his own sex. This pathological phenome- 
non, however, is as common as it is certain, although its psy- 
chological and normal import has long been misapprehended, 
as much in judicial circles as by the general public. It is the 
inverts themselves, aided by psychiatrists, who have finally 
thrown light on the subject. An invert, named Ulrich, an- 
nounced himself publicly as the apostle of homosexual love, 
describing inverts under the name of Umings, a name which is 
still used in Germany. Ulrich and liis disciples endeavored to 
prove an absurdity by maintaining that homosexuals are a 
special kind of normal men, and by attemiiting to obtain legal 
sanction for this kind of love. Ulrich gives the name Dionings 
to men whose sexual appetite is normal, i.e., directed toward 
women. Such a pretension appears necessarily ridiculous to 
every man whose sexual sense is normal, and it is obviously 
absurd to apply the term “normal” to a sexual appetite abso- 
lutely devoid of its natural object, procreation. But' this is 
quite clmmcteristic of the sentiments of inverts. 

Hirschfeld, of Berlin, has recently attempted to show that 
homosexuals constitute a variety of normal man; but he plays 
with words' and facts, invoking the names of celebrated inverts, 
and wrongly asserts that inversion is not hereditary. 

From the first dawn of sexual feeling in youth, male inverts 
have the stHle feelings as girls toward other boys. They fed 
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the need for passive submisdion/thcy become easily enraptured 
over novels and dress, they like ^o occupy themselves with femi- 
nine pursuits, to dress like girls and to frequent women’s 
societies. They regard women as friendS, as persons with whom 
they have a fellow-feeling. They generally, but not always, 
have a banal sentjpentalism, they are fond of religious foiins 
and ceremonies, they admire fine clothes ami’ luxurious apart- 
ments; they dress their hair and “fake” themselves with a 
coquetry which often exceeds that of women. They arc not all 
like this, but one or other of these traits ijredominates in different 
individuals. 

Their sexual appetite, usually very strong and precocious, be- 
gins with an exalted love foy some male friend. I have treated 
a great number of inverts and have always been struck with the 
intensity of then passion. Among other cases, I may mention 
that of an invert hospital attendant, who fell madly in love with 
one of his comrades and covered ten meters of white tape with 
the name of his beloved. The most passionate love letters, voWiS 
of fidelity till death, the most ferocious jcialousy toward other 
friends of th<ur beloved, and even ceremofiics symbolical of 
marriage, are daily events among the homosexuals. 

The invert does not so easily become enamored of another 
invert as of normal men. These have a special attraction for 
him, but as they generally repulse him with disgust, or threaten 
to expose or exploit him, he is often obliged to content Wmself 
with his fellows. These gentlemen form among themselves a 
secret brotherhood, a kind of freemasonry which is recognized 
by signs. 

The first appearance of the homosexual appetite with its 
youthful impulses, causes love and happiness to appear to the 
invert In a special aspect, determmed by the inverted irradia- 
tion of his sexual appetite. It represents the aim of his life as 
an amorous umon with his licloved, and shapes his idylls, his 
romance and his ideal to this end. But later on, when Kis sexual 
desire increases and when he discovers that the majority of men 
feel differently to him, that the human race is reproduced by 
the unjpn of men and women, etc., he becomes unhappy. Ho 
perceives that it would be bo^ ridiculous and dangerous to 
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reveal his inner feelings, and generally gives way to masturba- 
tion. But all social barriers which opfiose his appetite only in- 
crease his desire, and he becomes less and less able to dominate 
his passion for certain y6ung men. The disgust and Indignation 
of the latter, when they discover that they are not the object 
of simple affection but of perverted sexual love, are expressed 
only too clearly, And the poor invert sees himself condemned to 
perpetual torment in trying to hide his most violent desires and 
his most intimate and ideal aspirations, and finally to live in 
continual dread, of being betrayed and prosecuted. It is thus 
easy to understand that he is happy in the discovery that his 
fellows form a secret society, and he associates with them im- 
mediately, when his moral sense and will are not strong enough 
to be proof against it. 

If the invert succeeds in finding a male lover, he does not 
usually imitate coitus by introducing his penis into the anus of 
his beloved, but contents himself at first with mutual mastur- 
ba-tion. However, the characteristic homosexual experiences 
the most complete pleasure when another man introduces his 
penis into the anus; t.e., when he plays the part of what is called 
the passive pederast. Others prefer to act as active pederasts. 

The invert’s ideal would be to obtain a legal license for mar- 
riage between men; but they are not very constant in their 
love and are much inclined to polyandry. Sexual love for 
women inspires them with contempt; they regard it as low and 
disgusting, at the most only good for the production of young 
inverts! 

Homosexual love has played a much greater part in the 
world’s history than is generally believed. The Count de 
Platen and Sapho were inverts. The inverts themselves nuun- 
tain that it was the same with Plato, Frederick the Great, Soc- 
rates, etc.; *'but this is not pro/ed. In the East and in Brazil, 
homosexual love is very common. 

My experience agrees with that of Krafft-Ebing, that homo- 
sexual love is pathological in nature, and that nearly all 
inverts are in a more or less marked degree psychopaths or 
neurotics, whose sexual appetite is not only abnormal but 
usually also<Acalted. Insane inverts, such as King Louis II of 
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Bavaria, a great number of the insane, affectcdf, for example, 
with Pseudologia pkantastica (pathological swindlers), and who 
are also homosexual, show the intiipate relationship which 
exists ‘between sexual inversion (also called “ uranism ”) and 
the p^choses. • 

I agree with Rudin that the p^cho-patho][l»gical phenoinena 
presented by the majority of inverts are pAmitive and heredi- 
tary, and that they are hardly ever the effect of their tormented 
life, as Hirschfeld, Ulrich and their disciples maintain. The 
vexations, anxieties and other torments that they suffer may 
no doubt play a part in developing certain nervous conditions 
previously latent, but they can never create hereditary taints. 
We may admit that sexuaf inversion corresponds to a kind of 
partial hermaphrodism, in which the sexual glands and copula- 
tory organs have the characters of one of the sexes, while the 
brain has, to a great extent, those of the other sex; but the 
phenomenon is none the less pathological. 

The inverts with whom we have most to do, especially in pub- 
lic asylums and at the courts of justice, are cynics and debauchees 
in spite of the ideal which they parade; but we should be wrong 
in concluding that this is always the case. The cynics make 
themselves heard because they do not restrain themselves. In 
my private practice I have known many very well-conducted 
inverts, possesring the most delicate sentiments, who had be- 
cqnic pessimists owing to the shame and grief of a state of mind 
which they hid from the world. 

Inverts of this class often commit suicide, after having carried 
on in rilence a desperate struggle against their morbid appetite, 
because they prefer death to defeat, which they consider a dis- 
honor., The victims of these tragedies deserve all our pity, and 
sometimes our respect. Such individuals generally hold aloof 
from the brotherhood of inverts which they look upon with fear 
or disgust. • 

In the picture of homosexuals there are two > lamentable 
shadows, which are largely due to the severity with which most 
legations track and condemn these unfortunate beings. 

(1). As soon as an invert realizes his abnormal and dangerous 
atuation in society, in which he fbels a pariah, he often makes up 
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his mind to foV.ow tlie advice of Ignorant friends, and even, alM, 
of ignorant doctors, and try and ciire hinftself by marriage. Some- 
times he begins by visiting a brothel to see if he is capable of 
normal coitus with a woinan. In this he often succeefds, if he is 
able to pictme to himself a man in the person of the prostitute. 
He tries to persuade himself that the disgus^. which he felt at 
this experimental 'ouitus was due to the fact that the “love” 
was bought; and he then decides to enter into conjugal life. 
This is at the same time the greatest absurdity and the worst 
action possible fer him to commit, for his wife becomes a martyr 
and soon feels herself deceived, abandoned and despised. The 
invert treats her as a servant; he rarely has sexual intercourse 
with her, sometimes not at all, and only performs it with repug- 
nance with a view to the procreation of young inverts, who will 
rise to his ideal. lie invites his male lovers to his house and 
they indulge in orgies, especially when the wife, despised and 
neglected, has separated from him. Such marriages, which are 
fortunately less common since this question has been better 
understood, generally end in divorce, preceded by bitter and 
mutual deceptions.' It is really criminal to favor them when 
we know what they lead to. It is against such unions, and 
not against sexual intercourse between adult men, that the law 
ought to exert itself. 

(2). A second very grave result of homosexual love is the con- 
tinual blackmail which is levied on inverts by all kinds of scamps. 
Public urinals are common meeting places for inverts. Tlie 
blackmailers, who know this very well, follow them there and 
offer themselves for money; but as soon as they find out the 
name of their victim and his financial position, they be^ to 
extort hush-money, threatening to prosecute him if he does not 
pay what they ask. If the invert is rich or of high position he 
has only to'yidd to the extortion, emigrate or commit suicide. 
In this way the life of most well-to-do inverts is ruined by per- 
petual anxieties, emotions and torments, because their morbid 
appetite instinctively urges them to abandon themselves to men 
who feel differently to themselves. 

Moll, Krafft-Ebing and Hirschfeld have written at great 
length on sejSual inversion. The law takes a false point of view 
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and is generally much too severe as regards ihis anomaly, 
especially in Germanic Countries. So long as homosexual love 
does not affect minors nor insane persons, it is comparatively 
innocent, for it produces no offspring and consequently dies out 
by means of selection. When the two individuals arc adults 
and in accord, it is certainly less harmful than, legally protected 
prostitution. When a normal man is tormented by an invert, 
it is much eaaer to get rid of him than for a young ^rl to protect 
herself against the importunities of a man who per^ocutes her. 

It is quite another thing when the invert pays his attentions 
to minors, or when his appetites are complicated with dangerous 
sexual parsesthesias, such as sadism. Not long ago the terrible 
case of a sadist invert, Dippold, startled civilized Europe. By 
the aid of cruelty and intimidation this wretch martyrized two 
young boys confided to him for their education to such a degree 
that one of them died. Legal protection of the two sexes 
against sexual abuses of all kinds should be extended at least 
to the age of seventeen or eighteen. » 

Sexual inversion has two cmious results which have not 
received sufficient attention. Human society regards it as quite 
natural and without danger for individuals of the same sex to 
bathe, sleep and live together. In lunatic asylums, prisons, 
reformatories, etc., men are attended to by men, and women by 
women. The vow of chastity of Catholic priests and nuns leads 

the same way to separation of the sexes. In all these cus> 
toms sexual inversion has not been taken into consideration. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that homosexuals take advantage 
of this state of affairs and seek these situations which ^ve them 
the opportunity for satisf3ring their perverted passions without 
running much danger. They willingly choose the career of 
Catholic priest, and especially that of attendant in lunatic 
asylums. In the latter cage they take advantage of the mental 
condition of the patients and their incapacity to nmke com- 
plaints. In public baths inverts can freely enjoy^the sa^t of 
naked men. 

So far we have only spoken of complete inversion; but there 
are tranritional stages. Many individuals are neutral, animated 
by sensations floating between the two sexes. Krafft-Ebing 
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even spealra qjf p^cho-sexual hermaphrodites, who are equally 
attracted by either sex, and cohabit sonetimcs with one, some- 
times with the other. I knew a married man who was very 
capable with lus wife biitt in spite of this was unfaithful Xo her, 
both with men and with other women. He was convicted sev- 
eral times for pederasty with men and young l^oys, and confessed 
to me that he hsftk-morc pleasure from homosexual intercourse 
than from normal connection with women, but could satisfy 
himself either way. An incomplete invert declared to me that 
his ideal would be a mi^ with a va^al 

Along with these cases there is a series of homosexuals in 
whom it is assumed that inveision has been acquired, because 
they commenced with a normal scxijal desire for women. After 
being seduced by homosexuals, who initiate them in mutual 
onanism or pederasty, they are suddenly or gradually disgusted 
with women and become inverts (vide Suggestion). In reality, 
these are only relatively cases of acquired inversion. If we 
except the cases which depend on pure suggestion of which we 
shall speak later, there is a latent hereditary disposition to inver- 
sion, which is awakened on the first occasion and then develops 
strongly. It is easy to prove that men with normal sexual in- 
stincts immediately abandon the habits of onanism or pederasty 
which they have contracted through bad example or seduction, 
or by compensation for the want of the normal object, as soon 
as they can obtain normal sexual intercourse with one or more 
women. It is, therefore, false to regard homosexual sensations 
as depending on vice and depravity: they arc a pathological 
product of abnormal hcreditaiy sexual dispositions. At any 
rate, this is a general rule which has few exceptions. 

Sexual inversion is so widespread that in certain countries, 
for instance Brazil, and even in some European towns, thbre arc 
brothels with men instead of women. 

I will mention here a very curious case of purely psychical 
but complete invei’sion of the sexual personality, combined with 
complete sdxual anaesthesia; 

A man, aged 22, the son of an inebriate, with one imbecile 
sister. Of delicate constitution, but very intelligent, he was 
possessed since ^ancy with the<idea that he was a girl, although 
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his genital organs were properly formed and ^ere normall}^ devel- 
oped at puberty. He had a horror of the society of boys, and of 
all masculine work, while he was quite happy in performing all 
the hgusehold duties of a woman. An irresistible obsession 
urged him to dress himself as a woman, and neither contempt, 
ridicule, nor punishment could cure him of it. Attempts to give 
him employment hs a boy in a small town ^failed completely. 
His girlish manners made him suspected Tt)y the police, who 
took him for a girl dressed in boy^s clothes, and threatened to 
arrest him. When he was compelled to put on male attire he 
consoled himself with wearing a woman's chemise and corset 
underneath. 

I carefully examined this individual and found him affected 
with complete sexual anaBstbesia. He had a horror of everything 
connected with the sexual appetite, but the idea of sexual inter- 
course with men was still more repugnant than that of normal 
coitus with women. Although the testicles and penis appeared 
absolutely normal, he never had erections. His voice was high 
pitched and his whole manner suggested that of a eunuch. 

9 

This case is verj instructive, for it clearly shows how the 
psycho-sexual personality may be predetermined by heredity 
in the brain alone, independently of the sexual organs, and even 
act without a trace of sexual sensation or appetite. This was 
undoubtedly a case of alcoholic blastophthoria and not ordinaiy 
heredity. 

^ Krafft-Ebing describes the following scene, taken from a 
Berlin journal, dated February, 1894, which gives a good idea 
of the manners and customs of the homosexual fraternity: 

^^The misogynisVs ball. Almost all the social elements of 
Berlin have their club or meeting place — the fat, the bald, the 
bachelors, the widowers — ^why not the misogynists? This va- 
riety *of the human species, whose society is haidly edifying, 
but whose psychology is peculiar, held a fancy dress ball a few 
days ago. The sale, or rather the distribution of tickets was 
kept very private. Their meeting place is a well-known danc- 
ing hall. We enter the hall about midnight. Dancing is going 
on to the music of a good orchestra. A thick cloud of smoke 
obscures the lamps and prevents us at first from distinguishing 
the details of the scene. It i$ only during an interval that we 
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can make a <^oser' examinatioR. Most of the people 
masked, dress coats and ball drcssos at'e exceptional. 

“ But what do I sec? This lady in rose tarlatan, who has just 
pirouetted before us has 'a cigar in her mouth and smbkes>like a 
trooper. She has also a small beard, half hidden by paint. 
And she is now* talking to an “angel” in tigjjits, very dicoUeti, 
with bare arms cAv^sed behind her, also smoking. They have 
men’s voices and the conversation is also masculine, for it turns 
on ‘tliis cursed tobacco will not draw.’ Two men dressed as 
women! i 

“A clown in conventional costume leaning against a pillar is 
speaking tender words to a ballet dancer, with his arm round her 
waist. She has a Titian head, a fi^e profile and good figure. 
Her brilliant earrings, her necklace, her shapely shoulders and 
arms seem to proclaim her sex, when suddenly disengaging her- 
self from the embracing arm she turns away with a yawn, say- 
ing in a bass voice, ‘Emile, why are you so tiresome to-day?* 
Tlje novice hardly believes his eyes: the ballet dancer is also a 
man. 

“ Becoming suspicious, we continue our investigations, begin- 
ning to think that the world is here upside down. Hei'e is a man 
who comes tripping along; but no, it cannot be a man, in spite 
of the small and carefully curled mustache. The dressing of 
the hair, ‘the powder and paint on the face, the blackened eye- 
brows, ^he gold earrings, the bouquet of flowers on the breast 
and shoulder, the elegant black gown, the gold bracelets, the 
fan held in a white-gloved hand — none of these things suggest a 
man. And with what coquetry he fans liimself; how he dances 
and skips about! Nevertheleas, Nature has created this doll in 
the form of a man. He is a salesman in one of the large sweet 
shops, and the ballet dancer is his colleague! ‘ 

“At the table in the comer there is a convivial meeting; sev- 
eral elderly ..gentlemen are gatheredf round a group of very 
dSccUeti ‘ladies’ ^tting over a glass of wine and cracking jokes 
which arc anything but delicate. ‘Who are these three ladies?’ 
‘Ladies! laughs my better-informed companion; well, the one 
on the right with the brown hw and short fancy dress is ^ hair- 
dresser; the seco^, the blonde vdth the pearl necklace is known 
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here by the name of Miss Ell%, and he is a 
third is the celebrated Jjottie/ 

“But this cannot be a man?* The waist, the bust, the dclicatt 
arms„the*whole appearance is fcmininel I am told that Lottie 
was formerly an accountant. To^lay she, or rather he, is 
simply ‘ Lottie,' and takes pleasure in deceiving men as to his 
sex as long as possible. At tliis moment Little is singing a song 
in a contralto voice acquired by prolonged practice, which a 
female singer might envy. Lottie has also taken female parts 
on the stage. Nowadays the former accountant is so imbued 
with his female role that he seldom appears in the street except 
in woman’s attire, and even wears an embroidered mghtdress. 

“On closer examination of the persons present, I discovered 
to my astonishment several acquaintances. My bootmaker, 
whom I should never have taken for a misogynist, appears 
to-night as a troubador with sword and plumed cap; and his 
‘Leonora,’ in the costume of a bride, generally serves me with 
Havanas in a cigar store. When Leonora removed her gloves I 
recognized her at o'lce by her large ehUblained hands. Here is 
my haberdasher promenading in an indelicate costume as Bac- 
chus; also a Diana, dressed up atrociously, who is really a waiter 
at a cafe. 

“It is imposfflble to describe the real ‘ladies’ who are at this 
ball. They only associate with each other and avoid the women- 
hating men; while the latter also keep to themselves and abso- 
‘'lutcly ignore the fair sex.’’ 

B. Feminine Sexual Inversion and Homosexual Love. — Sex- 
ual inversion is not rare in women, but manifests itself less pub- 
licly than the corresponding masculine inversion. It is called 
Lesbian love or saphism; and the women inverts are known as 
tribddes. They are described in history, but may also be ob- 
served in modem towns. They satisfy their pathological 
appetite by mutual masturbation, especially by mutual licking 
of the clitoris {mnnilingus). The feminine invert lik^ to dress 
as a man and feels like a man toward other women. She goes in 
for manly games, wears her hfur short, and takes to men’s occu- 
pations in general. Her sexual appetite is often much exalted 
and then she becomes a veritable feminine Don Juan. I have 


ladled 


U^or; 


file 
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kdown several women of this l^d, who held veritable or^es 
and induced a Vhole series of young girlp to become their loveis, 
in the way we have just indicated. 

Here agtun, as in masetjline inversion, there is a true*irra^ated 
love. Inverts want to marry and swear eternal fidelity; they 
celebrate their betrothals, even openly, the invert in male attire 
representing the izj^degroom; or sometimes ^hey have secret 
symbols, such as exchanging rings, etc. These sexual or^es are 
often seasoned with alcohol. 

The cxcc^es of female inverts exceed those of the male. 
One orgasm succeeds another, night and day, almost without 
interruption. Jealousy is also as strong as among male inverts. 
However, these n3rmphomaniac inverts are not very common. 

A characteristic peculiarity of fenunine inversion depends on 
the irradiation of the sexual appetite in woman {vide Chapters 
IV and V). We have seen that there is much less distinction 
in woman between love and local sensations of pleasure, and 
between friendship and love, than in man. When a woman 
in>fert wishes to seduce a normal girl, it is easy for her to do so. 
She first wins her Section by the md of the caresses of an 
exalted platonic love, which is not uncommon among women; 
kisses, embraces, and sleeping in the same bed are much more 
common among girls than boys, and little by little the invert 
succeeds in cauring voluptuous sensations in her victim. Vciy 
often the object of these caresses does not recognize that there 
is anything abnormal in all this, or gives way to her sensationsT 
without reflection, and then becomes amorous in her turn. I 
will ^ve an example: 

A female invert, dressed as a young man, succeeded in win- 
ning the love of a normal girl, and was formally betrothed to 
ha*. Soon afterwards the wonum was unmasked, arrested* and 
sent to an asylum, where she was made to put on woman’s 
clothes. But.tUfe young girl who had'bcen deceived continued 
to be amorous and visited her “lover,” who eihbraced her 
before every one, in a state of voluptuous ecstasy, which I wit- 
nessed myself. When this scene was over, I took the young 
girl aside and expressed my astonishment at seeing her^con- 
tinue to have any regard for the sham “young man” who had 
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decdved her. Her reply was (jharacteristioof a weraan: “Ahl 
ydu see, doctor, I love hjm, and I cannot help it!’’ 

What can one reply to such logic? A psychic love of this 
kind is hardly possible in man; but i{ we go to the bottom of 
the matter and study the nature of woman, we can understand 
how certain feminine exaltations may be unconsciously trans- 
formed into love,'platonic at first, afterwa^j^ sexual. At first, 
“ they understand each other so well,” and have so much mu- 
tual sympathy; they give each other pet names, they kiss and 
embrace, and perform all kinds of tender actions.* Finally, a 
graduated scale of caresses leads almo^ unconsciously to sexual 
excitation. 

This is how it happens that a normal woman, systematically 
seduced by an invert, may become madly in love with her and 
commit sexual excesses with her for years, without being her- 
self essentially pathological. The case only becomes really 
pathological when it is definitely fixed by long habit; a thing 
which easily occurs in woman, owing to the constant and 
monogamous natur-? of her love. ^ 

Krafft-Ebing’s cases show the same pheijomena, (for instance 
the invert called “Count Sandor” and her victims). In these 
cases also young girls, seduced by inverts, fell into despair and 
even threatened to commit suicide when their seducers aban- 
doned them. On the other hand, wnen a normal man, seduced 
by an invert, practices mutual masturbation the affair remains 
'localized and limited to purely animal sensations of pleasure 
which do not irradiate to his psychic life; such irradiations only 
occur in the invert, so that his victims are always ready to 
abandon him without the least regret. If we except children, 
it therefore follows that the so-called male victims are nearly 
always blackmailers, or simply offer themselves for money. 

In fact, the normal man entirely separates the sympathy, or 
even the exited affectioA, which he feels for another man, from 
all sexual ^nsations, and has not the least desire to kiss or 
caress his best friend, still less to have sexual intercourse with 
him. All sensual caresses between men are, therefore, su^es- 
tive of inversion, except in places where women are absent. 

In* the normal woman on the contrary, as we have already 
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m'(3ntioned,«sentimeats of exalte^ S3rmpathy easily provoke the 
desire for kisses and caresses, and these caresses often cause in 
women a certain amount of vague sensual pleasure. When this 
pleasure leads to progressive tenderness and ends in mutual 
onanism, etc., it nevertheless remmns intimately connected with 
psychic exaltations and sentiments of sympathy, from which it 
cannot be separator as in man. 

In a former chapter we have described the difference between 
the two sexes, but nowhere is it more distinctly shown than in 
the relations between a female invert and her victims. 

It is therefore ‘much more difficult in woman than in man to 
distinguish in particular cases between the hereditary disposi- 
tion to inversion, and saphism acquhed by seduction or habit. 
The latter is common in prostitutes and libidinous women. 

As we have already said, the pure female invert feels like a 
man. The idea of coitus with men is repugnant to her. She 
apes the habits, manners and clothes of men. Female inverts 
have been known to wear men’s uniforms and perform military 
s^ice for years, and even behave as heroes; their sex some- 
times only being di^overed after their death. 

Sexual Appetite for Children. (Pederosis.) — ^It may be ques- 
tioned whether this is a special category, for many sexual 
assaults committed on children are simply the effect of senile 
dementia, or abuse of children to satisfy an otherwise normal 
sexual appetite. I have, however, observed cases where chil- 
dren ware so specially, or even exclusively, the object of the 
sexual appetite, that I cannot doubt the existence of a special 
hereditary perversion in this direction. 

♦ No doubt, most of those who abuse children are also capable 
of coitus with women, or else they are inverts, sadists, etc.; but 
with many of them sexual passion for cliildren is so marked'from 
their youth upward, that it shows a special hereditary disposi- 
tion. For this pathological disposition, thus defined, I propose 
the term pederosis; that of pederasty applying to anal coitus 
between man. and man, whatever causes lead to it. Krafft- 
Ebing, who does not believe in the existence of a hereditary 
pedero^, ^ves the name erotic pedophilia to the abq^ of 
Children by depr^ed persons. 
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The following are cases of exclusive and hereditary peberosie: 
Allilented artist, possessing hig^ moral sentiments, was affected 
from his youth with a sexual Appetite exclusively directed to- 
ward little.girls of five or six years. At the age of twelve they 
ceased to attract him. He was quite indifferent to adults of 
both sexes, and never accomplished coitus. Having recognized 
in good time the Anomaly of his appetite, he^succeeded in mas- 
tering it all his life. At the most he sometihies allowed himself 
to caress little ^Is without appearing to do so, by taking them 
on his knees and pressing them against his person, sb as to pro- 
voke erection and ejaculation, without*the child being aware of 
it. His moral sentiments and principles were always strong 
enough to prevent him going any further, and he masturbated to 
obtain relief. But this cofidition gave rise to increasing nervous 
irritation and melancholic depression. 

In another man, the sexual appetite, also perverted since its 
origin, was directed only toward boys of twelve or sixteen. At 
one time ^rls of the same age excited him, while he was quite, 
indifferent toward adult women and men. 

In rare cases the sexual appetite of certain women is directed 
toward little boys. 

Sexual Appetite for Animals. (Sodomy or Bestiality.)* — A 
human sexual appetite exclusively dhected toward animals is 
certiunly not common. Coitus between man and animals 
usually takes place for want of the opportunity for normal satis- 
''faction, or else as the result of satyriasis, n3mnphomania or 
desire for change. I have observed it especially in idiots and 
imbeciles who are ridiculed by girls. To console themselves, 
they give vent to their feelings with a patient cow or goat ^ 
the silence of the stable: for this act they get several years 
imprisonment, for the law on this point is severe. Certain 
degraded libertines satisfy their h3q)er8esthetic and perverted 
appetites with goats or even with large birds or rabbits. 

There are, however, cases where a pathological sexual appe- 
tite is specially directed toward animals, and it is curious to 

*Krajft-Ebing describee bestiality (connection with animaLs) and p^e- 
rasty under the genend term of sodomy, but ^ints out that the ongmal 
meaiging of sodomy used in Genesis (Chapter XIX) signified pederasty, {.e., 
anal emus between men. 
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observe the frequenfc preference 9f certain individuals for small 
animals which *they skin (fowls, geese, /abbits), and thus put 
to death. • 

Bestiality is not rare iji women, who train dogs tq copulate 
with them or to lick their clitoris. If we put aside cases of 
• torture inflicted on small animals, and if we avoid all prejudices, 
we can discover nd^her sin nor crime in ba^tiality. In fact, 
considered from the point of view of law and humanity, bes- 
tiality is one of the most innocent of all the pathological aber- 
rations of the sexual appetite. Human imagination only has 
marked it with tlie stigma of a moral bugbear and has made it 
a crime. When practiced with the larger animals it harms no 
one, not even the animal; in the second place, it cannot injure 
the product, because there is none; lastly, there is no question 
of venereal infection. At the most, Aestheticism has reason for 
complaint, and more than one painter or sculptor has repre- 
sented the union of Leda with the Swan. It is certainly much 
better for society, for an idiot or an imbecile to copulate with 
a cow, than for him to make a girl pregnant and breed more 

idiots. • 

« 

In cases of this kind which I have known and which were 
brought to justice, I consider that tbe real sinner was not the 
poor sodomite, but his informer, or his judge who condemned 
the poor wretch to many years of imprisonment, thus making 
a martyr of him for no reason, and putting the ban of society 
upon him. It is needless to say that cases of sodomy compli-^ 
cated by cruelty or sadism, should be judged in quite another way. 

There are also other hereditary or constitutional perversions, 
more or less chai-acteristic, of the sexual appetite, but we can- 
not enumerate all of them. We may mention, however, the 
erotic excitement which some men feel at the sight of statues 
of women, which urges them to masturbate against these 
statues. . ^ • 

« 

SRXUAIi ANOMALIES IN THE INSANE AND IN PSYCHOPATHS 

• 

When one is familiar with the population of a lunatic asylum, 
one is struck by a singular phenomenon, from the sexual point 
of view. A great number of insane women give exidence of 
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bteose sexual desire. This desire is inaififest%d m some by 
incessant masturbation;* in others by obscene conversation; in 
many others, by imaginary love, sometimes sensual, sometimes 
platonic; •often by direct provocatioif to coitus addressed to 
the medical officers; but especially by perpetual scenes of 
jealousy, and of^en by reciprocal suspicions ^regarding their 
sexual life. In fact, a lunatic asylum rcveafts*to us, in the form 
of repulsive caricatures, all gradations and variations of a more 
or less degenerate feminine sexual life, coquetry, wearing all 
kinds of ornaments, jealous anger, erqtic excitement, etc. 

The sexual excitation of the insane often makes them soil 
themselves witli urine and excrements, and heap insults on 
persons whom their diseased imagination suspects of sexual 
assaults or immodest acts toward themselves or others. They 
have a tendency to believe themselves betrothed or married to 
kings, emperors, Jesus Christ or God. Pregnancy and child- 
birth play a large part in their delirium. Some patients 
imagine themselves pi cgnaiit and pretend that they were fccuii<^ 
dated secretly. Afierwards they believe that some one has 
taken away their child while they were aslcscp. 

One of my former patients once accused me of going to her 
bed at night and fecundating her every week. She also accused 
me of having hidden the hundreds of children which I was 
supposed to have procreated with her, and martyred them. 
Owing to these hallucinations she heard their cries day and night. 

Another patient, affected with curable acute mania, was so 
erotic during her attacks that she made advances toward all 
the doctors who visited her. Her mind was full of such erotic 
images that after her cure she was frightened of being pregnant, 
although she had passed the whole of her time of detention 
under 'supervision by female attendants. Women who in their 
normal state are most modest or sexually cold may be most 
erotic when they become insane, and may even behave as pros- 
titutes. This is especially observed in periodic hypomania. It 
is a well-known fact in the female divisions of lunatic asylums, 
that the doctors are always surrounded by erotic patients, who 
catch liold of their clothes and pinch them, and try and em- 
brace or scratch them according as they are amorous or jealous, 
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SO that they o(ten have trouble in escaping from these fflgns of 
violent love or furious jealousy. r 
On the other hand, in the mate divisions of a^lums, one is 
astonished at the indifference and profound sexual apathy of 
nearly all insane men. Some practice masturbation and others 
attempt pcderasly, but all with a philosophical calmness due to 
their dementia. Vaang women may even go among them with- 
out any fear of assaults or indecent language. It is only a few 
of the most violent who are exceptions to this rule. 

A young lady .doctor, ^assistant medical officer to the asylum 
at Zurich, made her visits alone among all the males, even the 
most violent, without any inconvenience; while, in the female 
divisions, she was approached by t^e erotic patients as much 
as were the male assistants. I mention this fact because some 
people wrongly ima^e that the sexual excitation of insane 
women is due to the visits of male doctors. These facts are very 
.striking and furnish perhaps the best proof that the feminine 
^isjxual appetite is especially situated in the higher brain, while 
the masculine appetite is situated more in the lower cerebral 
centers, as we have shown above. Mental alienation is due to 
irritations of the higher brain, and this explains why in women 
it lets loose such violent sexual passions and images, and why 
there is so little of this in men. 

The sexual patholo^cal symptoms of the insane are as fol- 
lows: . 

(1) . Erotomania (satyriasis and nymphomania), or abnormal, 
exaltation of the sexual appetite. This is especially seen i^^' 
acute mania, in the early stages of general paralysis and senile 
dementia, also temporarily or permanently in other psychoses. 
It is manifested by sexual excesses, obscene language or exces- 
sive masturbation. All these ^jrmptoms disappear after the 
attack of insanity. 

(2) . S&cud, aruBsthma or hypoa^thesia or even impotence 
may occur in the later stages of general paral/sis and senile 
dementia. At the commencement of general paralysis there 
is often violent sexual derire combined with more or less com- 
plete impotence. The same thing occurs, as we shall see, in 
alcoholism. « ^ 
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(3). Subjects affected with systematic dcMriuii| of persecution 
ahd grandeur (paranoia) sometimes commit atrocious sexua\ 
excesses, and often tyrannize and torment in a terrible way the 
womep who are their victims. It is especially in the reli^ous 
forms of this delirium, combined with fanatic ecstasy, that the 
most repulrive sexual orgies occur. 1 have tfeated a patient 
with paranoia who, full of pious sayings, rcigarded himself as a 
kind of prophet. He made a poor girl and her mother sleep in 
his room and had connection with them alternately. Pln^ly, 
he mixed his semen in coffee with the ^ri’s menstrual bipod and 
made her drink the mixture, pretending that this was a religious 
ceremony intended to produce a strong race. In the end he set 
fire to the house of these* poor women. 

Subjects affected with partial paranoia often turn the heads 
of susceptible women by the aid of ascetic religious phraseology, 
to gratify afterwards their sexual passions. The worst cases are 
those who arc able to hide from the public their delirious ideas, 
and pass for normal individuals, misunderstood victims, or evpK'' 
saints. I have exr'.nincd a very orthodox clergyman, highly 
esteemed by his congregation on account! of his ascetic and 
enthusiastic preaching. In his own home he illtreatcd his wife, 
half strangled her, and exacted all kinds of sexual depravity. 
Unfortunately, the nature of his delirium was not very evident, 
and he dissimulated so well that the jmists would not admit his 
irresponsibility, in spite of my medical certificate. His vjife was 
Obliged to run away to escape from her martyrdom. The com- 
munity of property in force in this family completely ruined this 
unfortunate woman. The husband was not a hypocrite, but 
simply insane. Volumes could be written on sexual atrocities 
committed by such people^ 

I will mention briefly the systematic delirium directed toward 
pathological love. This is a very common sjrmptom in insane 
women who combine thefr amorous sentiments for man with 
the maddest ideas and hallucinations. An insane woman sud- 
denly discovers that the object of her love is a king or Jesus 
Christ, and that she is betrothed to him. In her delirium she 
imagines herself to be queen of the world. In her dreams and 
hallucWtioDS her king or Chmt is in bed with^her and she 
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images sKe l^as cdnncction mth him. Still imdcr the influ> 
ence of hallucinations, she believes herself pregnant and carries 
an ima^nary child for nine months in her womb. She may 
even ima^e that she hbs given birth to a child, and tl^at the 
child has been taken away from her by the aid of narcotics, as 
we have seen above. Although there is an infinite variety in 
the gradations, thb/^athological images of tne cerebral sexual 
sphere of insane women always revolve round this eternal theme. 

These pathological irradiations of the sexual sphere arc asso* 
dated voluntarily with jealous obsessions and ideas of persecu- 
tion, which make the subjects furious, and which are confirmed 
by thdr parsesthesias and hallucinations. Illusions of memory 
play a great part in these cases, for the subjects have often never 
felt what they complain of, and it is then a question of veritable 
hallucinational memory. We may here observe by the way 
that, even among healthy people, the sexual passions, like the 
others, always tend to falsify memory, making things appear in 
"llhe exclusive sense of the affective state. Once fixed in the 
memory, such conceptions, the false tendency of which was 
ori^ally based on passion, gradually assume the subjective 
character of certainty. Cool-headed people, or those whose 
affective state directs them to contrary conceptions, then see in 
such individuals a deliberate intention to misrepresent the facts. 
This is the reason why people so often hurl mutual insults at 
each others heads, calling each other liars and calumniators, 
owing to the affective illusion of memory. 

(4). One of the worst of the sexual anomalies in the insane 
is pcUhdogicd jealousy, especially in men. Their wives then 
become martyrs, especially in cases of alcoholism and paranoia. 
It is not uncommon for assasdnation to put an end to their tor- 
ments. Among insane women, jealou^ is certainly not less, 
but they have less legal power a;^d less muscular strength. The 
most violent jealousy is found in alcoholics. 

Jealous delirium renders the subject furious; a‘ word, a look, 
or some trivial circumstance are enough for him to prove the 
infidelity of his wife. The latter has to avoid the slightest thing 
which might arouse jealousy, but all in vain; reserve and even 
prudery are fegarded by the jealous husband as hypocrisy. 
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The unfortimate man watches Jiis wife, ni^t a^^d May, like a 
watchdog: he threatens and psults her with no reason, and 
calumniates her in all ways, even in the presence of a third 
party. • He even lays elaborate traps fof her. Cases of this kind 
are le^on. 

(5) . It is necessary to say that the sexual parcesthesias, of which 
we have spoken, sadism, masochism, fctichsslh, inversion, etc., 
often occur in the insane. 

(6) . The most atrocious sexual crimes are very often the work 
of idiots or imbeciles, but especially n^al idipls, i.e., persons 
whese idiocy is limited to the moral sense, who are also called 
simply anwral. This is due to hereditary taint, an innate absence 
of all sentiments of sympathy, pity and duty. Rape, viola- 
tion of cliildren, sexual assassination, etc., arc usually due to the 
concomitant action of moral idiocy and violent or perverted 
sexual passions. 

(7) . Hypochondria also causes singular results in the sexual 
sphere. We have already dealt with the masturbation of cer«*^ 
tain hypochondriacs, which is often wholly or partly imaginary. 
Others believe they have committed terrilAe sexual excesses, 
when nothing of the kind has occurred. I have seen a hypochon- 
driac married and strongly built, who believed his health was 
ruined because he cohabited with his wife once every two or 
three months. Other hypochondriacs become impotent simply 
because they think they are. Others again imagine they are 
afrectod with venereal disease, which they have never contracted. 

(8) . Hysterical men and women have a very peculiar sexuality. 
Hysteria depends on auto-suggestion or on an exalted and mor- 
bid dissociability of psychic activity. A single idea is sufficient 
in a hysterical subject, to produce the realization of what it rep- 
resents. The passionate ima^ation may lead to opinions and 
actions which are absolutely contradictory. Love and hatred 
often alternate by transformation. According to the influ- 
ences to which she is exposed, the same hysterical woman may 
become a good or evil genius. 

In the sexual domain the same extremes are produced in a 
very styiking manner. Inflamed by love, a hysterical woman 
may e^^bit phenomenal eroticism and the most violent sexual 
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excesses, indifference, dkgust, or simply distraction by 

other ideas will render her absolutely fnigid. Cold as ice toward 
other men, she may have insatiable sexual desire for the man 
she loves. ^ ^ 

The question is often raised whether a woman can love more 
than once in hdr life. There is no doubt that many women are 
so monogamous by instinct that they cannot love more than 
once; but it is also certain that a hysterical woman is capable of 
loving several times, and very different persons at different 
periods of her IJfe. Thp personality of certain erotic hysterical 
women is even so dissociable that they can love with all their 
strength several men at the same time. But the hysterical 
woman is also capable of hating a /nan with as much ardor as 
she formerly loved him; or, on the contrary, of loving the one 
she formerly hated, according to the suggestion of the moment. 
The same phenomena occur in hysterical men. 

For the same reasons the quality of the sexual sensations and 
^^entiments may vary in a hysterical subject according to the 
influences it is subjected to, and pass from the normal to the 
perverted state, or inversely. 3 have observed a case where a 
highly cultured hysterical subject, in her early youth, fell in 
love with another young girl. At this period her sentiments 
were purely homosexual; her love for the young girl was clearly 
inverted and accompanied by intense sexual desire, while she 
was ajDSolutely indifferent to men. Later on, a man fell in love 
with her, and she yielded to him rather from pity and feminihe 
passiveness than from love. Still later she fell passionately in 
love with another man, quite as much as she had been with the 
young girl of her early youth. Her latest love was both exalted 
and libidinous. Her sexual appetite had thus taken the normal 
dii'ection under the influence of a hetero>sexual affection^ 

In hysterical men analogous changes occur less easily, on 
account of tbeliature of masculine ifexuality which distinguishes 
more clearly between the mind and the appetite; but these 
changes arc observed sometimes. In woman, the hysterical im- 
agination and dissociation facilitate a polyandrous irradiation, of 
the sexual appetite, which is otherwise rare in the female sex. 
In this respect the sexuality of hysterical women resemj^les that 
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of men and (fiff^rs from that of normal womeh. Qy^erical men, 

on the other hand, becoAie mo|;o feminine, not by their appetite 
being less polygamous, but by the more dissociated form of their 
thoughts (hid sentiments. * 

(9) . A variety of the patholo^cal love of abnoi-mal indi- 
viduals is imaginary love, not founded on deluious ideas. Cer- 
tain psychopaths of both sexes are conviiJcM that they love 
some one, but they suddenly perceive during their betrothd, or 
even only after marriage, that they are mistaken and that they 
have never loved the person in questioi^ Sucl^ illusions are the 
cause of numerous broken engagements, divorce and conjugal 
bitterness. 

(10) . Amorous tyranny constitutes another variety in the 
pathology of love. Lovers of this kind constantly tyrannize 
and torment the object of their passion, by their dcsirc.s, their 
observations, their sensitive temper, their contradictions, their 
exigencies and their jealousy. This .atrocious manner of loving 
is common in both sexes; perhaps more so in women than menf 

(11) . The love of '"^ychopalhs is r. subject which has no end. 
If human society was better acquainted with psychopathology 
a great deal of conjugal misunderstanding and misery would be 
avoided. 

I have known a vmman who would not allow her husband to 
shut himself in the water-closet, for fear he would take the 
servant with him! Another became madly jealous if a v^oman 
sat opposite her husband and cast the least glance at him; the 
unfortunate husband not knowing where to look, in the street 
or in hotels, so as to escape his wife's jealousy. It is still worse 
when the husband is jealous. 

Other psychopaths torment the object of their love by the 
perpethal care they take .over ima^nary dangers or the slightest 
indkpomtions. Others again are affected with hypersesthesia, 
and the least noise, the sli^test touch, or any sudden sensation, 
is enou^ to throw them into excitement and make them a 
nuisance both to themselves and to their surrounding. 

The patholo^cal exaltation of sentiments, which causes the 
most tjfifling things to appear as deliberate offenses, and mali- 
cious intentions, is still more to be feared. The disproportion 
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between love end sexual appetite also torments many psycho> 
paths, either when a deep love isi combined with sexual indiffer- 
enee or disgust at coitus, or even pain (vaginismus, in women, 
for example) ; or when an intense sexual appetite is combined 
with want of loye or ferocious egoism (especially in men). 

Oertain psychopaths appear profoundly acr.orous but behave 
like brutes to the olfject of their love. These are the individuals 
who .are always ready to strangle their sweetheart, to stab or 
shoot her, if she does not immediately yield to their desires; or 
else the feeble cmatures^ho threaten to commit suicide if their 
love is not jetumed. 

Others, tormented by a pathological eroticism are continually 
annoying young and virtuous girls with their obsessions and 
their pathological grossness. I have seen a psychopath of this 
kind write letters and even post cards to a young girl, on which 
he had draivn pictures of the female genitals, by way of gal- 
lantly. In women, hatred and vengeance, aroused by jealousy, 
kre especially blind and tenacious when the chronic passions of 
psychopathia inteiyene; this being due to the perseverance 
natural to the sex.' By the aid of their refined intrigues; by 
their misrepresented statements due to the illusions of a memory 
distorted by passion, but uttered with a consummate dramatic 
art, some women may play a truly diabolical role, and even 
deceive a whole tribunal. When we get to the bottom of the 
matter, we often find that the primaiy cause of the evil isja 
sexual passion embellished and idealized afterwards by all kinds 
of noble motives, but in reality more or less unconsciously hypo- 
critical. While deceiving others, these psychopathic women also 
deceive themselves. There are also a number of male pqrcho- 
paths quite analogous to the above and generally hysterical. 

Other morbid symptoms, such as obsessions and pathological 
impulses, have ^ certain importance; as regards sexual appetite 
and love. Love or rejection, as well as other sexual images, may 
become the objects of obsessions, and then cause the subjects 
much torment, but without harming their surroufidings; for 
the obsessed generally remain passive. Pathological impulse to 
actions may, on the contrary, become dangerous and lead to 
violation, wheth^ combined with pervernon or not. 
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(12) . We have seen that senile paradoxy often shcf'vs itself, as 
a symptom of senile dementia, by a sexual appetite for children. 
This is the initial symptom of the complaint, and may lead to 
the commission of assault. The holy indignation of the public, 
and often of ignorant judges, against these depraved old men 
often result in thp public contempt or even tlfb imprisonment 
of poor patients who have hitherto led a blanfelcss life, and who 
have simply become victims of senile degeneration of the ai'terics 
of the brain. 

(13) . I will mention another case which 1 have observed, 
which shows how complex hereditary cerebral pathology may 
become, and lead in turn to crime, madness and sexual per- 
version; giving rise to the jnost tragic scenes of human life, and 
to the degeneration of families. 

A very charming and intelligent, but deceitful man, an amoral 
person whose heredity was strongly tainted with mental disease, 
had strong sexual instincts par,tly inverted. He was attracted 
rather more by men than by women, but committed excesses with 
both sexes. He married a virtuous and intelligent midwife. At 
long intervals he had three attacks of acute ifiania, but was cured 
after each attack and procreated two iJoys and a girl. When he 
was sane he spent his time in deceitful occupations and specula- 
tion and never worked honestly to earn his living. He behaved 
well toward his wife, but this did not prevent him committing 
pederasty with men. He was often convicted for pederasty 
^nd swindling, and I treated him several times in an asylum. 
His poor wife complained bitterly, but found consolation 
in her husband’s apparent love, but especially in the careful 
education of her children. But when the children grew up, her 
illusions disappeared one after another. The daughter became 
feeble-minded, and one of the sons became a bad character. The 
mother consoled herself with the second son who appeared hon- 
est and hard-working. ’The father was then in an asylum, his 
relapses having led the tnbunal to institute an inquiry into his 
mental condition. One day the mother came to me in despair 
and showed me a letter written by the son of the ^father, which 
she had opened; the contents were as follows: “ Miserable father, 
when you receive this letter I shall be no longer in this world; 
but before dying I wish to curse you. You have been the disgrace 
of the family. You have cauqpd misery to our mother and her 
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children by your criitics. Why dfd you bring me into this world? 
For a long time I have felt evil ii^stincti^ developing in me like a 
cursed heritage. I struggle in vain against them; but the .more 
1 struggle the more I feel I must succumb. I am incapable of 
resisting much longer; but I will not become a criminal like you, 
so I shall hang < myself to-night, and I curse you again before 
doing it.'* % ^ ‘ 

The unfortunate son did in fact commit suicide, and drove his 
mother to despair. I showed the father his son's letter, but he 
only smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 

The following Is another example: 

A man of 50, married, and the father of six children, ranging 
from 6 to 24 years of age, violated thpm all, both girls and boys. 
The wliole family were abnormal and perverse. A son of 18 had 
sexual -intercourse with his mother and sister. The father also 
had intercourse with dogs and cats. The jury before whom I 
brought the case regarded the man as mad, but he was con- 
^mned to ten years' imprisonment. An asylum for dangerous 
and perv^irted lunatics is urgently required for such cases. 

i' 

EFFECTS OF NARCOTICS, ESPECIALLY ALCOHOL, ON THE 
SEXUAL APPETITE 

The functional cerebral paralyses produced by narcotics 
closely resemble in their psychopathological physiognomy the 
organic paralyses which result from slow atrophy of the cerebral 
cortex^ as in general paralysis — exaltation of sentiment, tremor 
and slowness of movement up to total paralysis, disorders dJ 
orientation in time and space, profound mental dissociation 
affecting the subconscious automatic actions. 

At the same time the individual loses the exact appreciation 
of his own personality and of the external world; he regards 
himself as very capable in body and mind while he is becoming 
more and more powerless; and everything appears rose-colored 
at the time when he is in a most critical state. He believes him- 
self possessed of great muscular strength when paralysis makes 
him stagger* and so on. 

At the commencement of narcoas the phenomena are some- 
what different from what they become later; a certain an\punt of 
excitement predqjgiinatcs, as we]l as the spirit of enterprise and 
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exaltation of the appetites; whMe latta- on i^raly;^* relaxation 
and somnolence play th^ principal part. 

Narcosis acts in a similar way on the genetic sense. It begins 
by exeking* sexual desire, but diminished the power. As Shake- 
spere says; “Lechery it provokes and unprovokes; it provokes 
the desire but it takes away the performance.” * (Macbeth, Act 
II, Scene ill.) No doubt the narcotics aiFe* not all equal in 
action, and each has its specific peculiarities; but the words of 
Shakespere express the essential effect of all narcotics on the 
sexual appetite: First of all excitation pf the appetite with the 
disappearance of moral and intellectual inhibitory representa- 
tions, and regnforcement of the spirit of enterprise; afterwards, 
progressive paral3rsis of sexual power, and finally extinction of 
the initial appetite itself. 

These phenomena are of capital importance in alcoholic 
narcosis, which plays the principal part in civilized countries. 
The initial excitation is here very accentuated. If we make a 
closer examination, however, we find from the first a relaxatiosr 
of sexual activity and a weakening of all sensory irritations. In 
coitus, erections are produced more slowly; ihe voluptuous sen- 
sations, it is true, are of great subjective intensity, but they are 
developed more slowly and there is more difficulty in producing 
ejaculation. The subsequent relaxation is very great, and a 
man who is even only slightly intoxicated cannot perform 
^oitus as rapidly, nor repeat it so often, as when he has t^en no 
alcoholic liquor. When the narcosis increases the impotence 
becomes complete. Owing to the illusion produced by the nar- 
cosis, however, a drunken man generally imapnes himself to be 
very capable. 

The gross and clumsy form which flirtation assumes under the 
action of alcohol is only too well known. The gross and per- 
fflstent obscenity of drunken persons in railway carriages and 
other places ^oward women is an example of alcoholic fiii'tation. 
(Fide Chapter IV.) 

Anothef peculiarity of the sexual appetite in alcoholic narcoris 
is its bestiiJity. The hi^er irradiations of love are completely 
paraljized and sensuality becomes unrestrained, even in men 
who, when sober, are full of r^ned sentiments. . 
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The depraving Effect of alcohol on the sexual appetite is 
therefore unlimited. Alcohol docs nbt limit itself to giving 
free play to a bestial appetite, by paralyzing reason and senti- 
ments of sympathy and duty; it also has a strong tendency to 
pervert the appetite itself. In a considerable proportion of 
cases of exhibitionism, inversion, pcderosis,r sodomy, etc., the 
development of the perversion is greatly favored, or even directly 
produced, by the action of alcohol, especially when there is a 
latent predisposition. I have observed a whole scries of per- 
versions in persons whose sexual appetite was normal when they 
were sober, but became perverted on the slightest intoxication. 
I am convinced that if more attention was paid to the subject 
the number of cases in which alcohol increases the perversion, 
or is even necessary for its development, would bo increased. 

But what is of much greater importance is the fact that acute 
and chronic alcoholic intoxication deteriorates the germinal pro- 
toplasm of the procreators. I refer the reader to what I have 
'Viid at the end of Chapter I on blastophthoria. The recent 
researches of Bczzola seem to prove that the old belief in the 
bad quality of children ^conceived during drunkenness is not 
without foundation. Relying on the Swiss census of 1900, in 
which there figure nine thousand idiots, and after careful exami- 
nation of the bulletins concerning them, this author has proved 
that there are two acute annual maximum periods for the con- 
ception of idiots (calculated from nine months before birth); 
the periods of carnival and vintage, when the people drink most. 
In the wine-growing districts the maximum conception of idiots 
at the time of vintage is enormous, while it is almost nil at other 
periods. Moreover, these two maximum periods come at the 
time of year when conception is at a minimum among the rest 
of the population; the maximum of normal conceptions occur- 
ring at the bg^nning of summer. 

If these' tacts ai’e confirmed by finther research, we may con- 
clude that even acute alcoholism has a blastophthoric action. 
We may, therefore, assume that when a germinal cell leaves its 
^and at the moment when it is impregnated with alcohol, and 
achieves conjugation, it is unable to return to its normal .condi- 
tion, for wan^f opportunity tp be completely and promptly 
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cleansed by nutrition and the cffculation. This ^plains how it 
may transmit to the ftidivit^ial which develops from it all 
kinds of tmnts and defects. 

After what we ‘have said, we can tabulate the destructive 
effects of the narcotic poisons and alcohol in particular, in the 
sexual domain, byth from the individual and ’social points of 
view, as follows; * * 

(1) . Irreflectivc sexual unions, resulting from exaltation of 
the sexual appetite and temporary paralysis of the senti- 
ments which inhibit such unions ir^ pcrsoijs who are not 
under the influence of alcohol. These include the seduction 
of girls, orgies with prostitutes in brothels, and the procrear 
tion of cliildren with low-<3lass women, or under unfavorable 
conditions. 

(2) . Increase of venereal disease. I have made statistics 
which show that about 75 per cent, of venereal disease is con- 
tracted by men under the influence of alcohol, chiefly by per- 
sons who are slightly intoxicated and rendered enterprising 
thereby. 

(3) . All kinds of misfortunes and catastrophes, such as 
illegitimate pregnancies, despair, suicide, etc., resulting from 
irreflective sexual unions and venereal disease. 

(4) . The production of the majority of sexual crimes also 
resulting from the exasperation of eroticism combined with 
irreflection and general motor impulsiveness. Jealousy hete plays 
a groat part. The most important statistics (for example, 
those of Baer, in Germany), prove that from 50 to 75 per cent, 
of criminal assaults are committed under the influence of alco- 
hol. Indecent exposure, etc., is due to alcohol in 75 or 80 per 
cent. 

(5) .’ Exaltation and sometimes development of sexual per- 
version. 

(6) . Creation of hereditary alcoholic blastophthoria, either as 
the result of a single drinking bout, or from habitual drunken- 
ness. The offspring tainted with alcoholic blastophthoria suffer 
from various bodily and physical anomalies, among which are 
dwarf]^, rickets, a predisposition to tuberculoas and epilepsy, 
moral idiocy and idiocy in general, a disporition jto crime and 
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mental disease^^ seMial perversions, loss of suckling in women, 
and many other misfortunes. ^ 

(7) . The delirium of jealousy is a specific symptom of chronic 
alcoholism. Its effects are terrible and load to all kinds q/ sorts 
of infamies, assaults and even assassination. 

(8) . Alcohol fe also the almost indispensably vehicle of prosti- 
tution and proxeiiotism, which could not be maintained without 
it, at any rate in their present disgusting and brutal form. 

(9) . The coarseness and vulgarity of alcoholic eroticism pro- 
duce in public places, well as in private, an importunate 
and obscene form of flirtation, which is brutally and cynically 
opposed to all sentiments of propriety and modesty. 

The above statements refer chiefly, to men. Among women, 
alcoholism is less common, at least in continental Europe; in 
England, however, drunken women are often seen in the 
streets. Among prostitutes, however, alcoholism is almost 
universal. Proxenetism makes, use of alcohol to compromise 
and seduce girls and thus lead them to prostitution. When they 
have once fallen they often drink to forget the horror of their 
situation. 

The action of alcohol on the feminine sexual appetite is very 
peculiar. The appetite is generally exalted, while the power is 
not affected, owing to the passive role of woman in coitus. At 
first, paralysis of the psychic inhibitions and their higher irra- 
diations (love, duty, modesty, etc.) by alcohol deprives the 
woman of nearly all power of resistance against the sexual d(> 
sire of the man. It results from this that an intoxicated woman 
becomes the easy prey of a man whose sexual appetite is excited. 
The following case is instructive from this point of view: 

A young girl of good position married a man of weak and vulgar 
character. Both were rather fond of drink. When she became 
pregnant the yife took large quantities of wine, by the doctor’s 
orders, and this led her to inebriety. The friends and acquaint- 
ances of the husband found this amusing, and began to flirt with 
her to such s^i extent that she fell a victim to their sexual appe- 
tites, in her continual state of semi-intoxication. The husband 
at first had not the courage to put an end to this and did not wish 
to divorce her, for pecuniary reasons; for the wife had the money. 
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He finally decided to send her to«n asylum wlfich I^ujlerintended, 
to cure her alcoholism. * , 

From the antecedents of the patient, I expected to see a cynical 
and erptic *vroman; but she was nothing of the kind. Although 
hardly sober, this woman was modest and well-behaved. What 
struck me most was her extreme of modesty, which at first made 
it difficult for me to investigate her psychologjcjd state. Her con- 
duct was exemplary the whole time, and she eventually confided 
to me that it was not so much sexual desire as the profound indif- 
ference and feebleness developed by inebriety which had caused 
her to give way. Before leaving the asylum she joined a total 
abstinence society, returned to her husband and succeeded in 
converting him also to total abstinence. She kept to her pledge 
and lived afterwards in conjugal peace and happiness, without 
ever relapsing into her old infidelity. I saw her several years 
afterwards with her husband, happy and flourishing. 

I have mentioned this case .to show that, even in women, 
sexual excess does not necessarily destroy the character, the 
sentiments of mod 'sty, nor the will. It all depends* on their 
cause. If there is congenital weaknesa of oliaracter, the evil is 
irreparable; but if it is only due to external forces which can be 
eliminated in time, its effect may often be permanently sup- 
pressed. Some female inebriates are sexually cold and repulse 
men; but others are erotic and even nymphomaniacs. 

Whosoever has the welfare of humanity at heart, aiyl takes 
the .trouble to reflect on the ravages caused by alcohol in human 
society, should have the courage to make a slight effort and 
renoimce all alcoholic drink — say for six months at first, as an 
experiment — in order to combat the social alcoholic misery by 
force of example, instead of empty phrases. He will then 
discoW, like all abstainers, that the usage of alcohol (includ- 
ing wine, cider and beer) however small the quantity con- 
sumed, only serves to maintain a habit which is vicious and 
disastrous to society, by giving the contagious example of so- 
called moderation, to which a great number of persons cannot 
restrict themselves. He will then abstain for the rest of his days, 
and il^ will become more and more incomprehensible to him how 
humanity has been led, first by the spirit of imitation, later by 
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the conscrvatipn oftprejudices, to develop, maintain and defend 
such a social abuse by the aid of 'a legion of sophisms. 


SEXUAL ANOMALIES AND PERVERSIONS BY SUGGESTION 
, AND AUTO-SUGGESTION 

r 

The role of the phenomena of suggestion in sexual life is much 
greater than is generally supposed. I shall return to this sub- 
ject in a special chapter, but I may state here that there is a 
category of sexual perversions and anomalies of all kinds which 
are not hereditary but acquired, and which Krafft-Ebing, 
although he cites striking examples, wrongly attributes to the 
effect of sexual excess and depravity, or which he compares to 
ordinary psychopathia, while in reality they are only the direct 
effect of strong suggestion or auto-suggestion. 

I place in this category the cases where a man, whose sexuality 
has hitherto been normal, suddenly becomes pathological as the 
result of some circumstance which produces on him a profound 
impressidn. For instance, the sexual appetite of an individual 
may be strongly excited,, in a brothel or elsewhere, by an erotic 
woman whose feet or shoes are especially elegant. The sight 
of this well-fitted foot exalts his sexual desire to a high degree. 
From this moment feminine shoes, by subjective association, 
exercise on him an irresistible erotic power, which dominates 
everything else and transforms him into a fetichist; the female 
body no longer elicits his appetite, the latter having become 
the slave of the image of shoes only. (Shoe fetichism.) 

Sexual inversion may also be acquired by suggestion, when a 
normal man becomes excited by acts of masturbation or ped- 
erasty, or simply by some psychic image with a strongly sug- 
gestive action. He may thus lose his normal sexual appetite 
for women and become homosexual. 

These phenqmena occur especially’’ in individuals whose sug- 
gestibility is pathological or h3rsterical, or even simply exagger- 
ated. But these individuals are numerous, and thiafact gives 
us the explanation of a large proportion of acquired sexual 
anomalies, at the same time indicating the means of curing 
them. In s\ich ci^, it is not a question of moral depravity, 
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nor necessarily of a latent hereditary predisposition, 'but simply 
of a ringle sudden suggtistive ^tion, sometimes repeated. 

Among other cases, 1 may mention that of a well-educated 
man o{ very refined sentiments, deeply in love with his wife, 
but very suggestible, who became suddenly impotent and homo- 
sexual as the resu],t of a simple idea-image whidh became fixed 
in his mind and subjected it by suggestion. • His strong charac- 
ter enabled him to resist intercourse with males, but he fell 
into despair and became very unhappy. I am convinced that 
a careful study would reveal an increasing number of cases of 
p^chopathia acquired by suggestion or auto-suggestion. 

Cases of this kind may be spontaneously cured. Treatment 
by suggestion is indicated .and may act directly or indirectly. 
Everything which is of a functional psychic nature may occur 
by suggestion, or be, on the contrary, eradicated by suggestion. 
The important point is to emphasize the fact that whenever a 
man, hitherto normal, is affected, without apparent cause, with 
a more or less sudden sexual anomaly, and which is consequently 
not the effect of long nabit, suggestion or auto-suggestidn should 
be borne in mind. . 

These two conceptions can, moreover, be hardly distinguished, 
for the things which cause suggestion are usually the sensory 
perceptions of sight, smell, touch and hearing, associated with 
certain situations, or with an intense affective state which fixes 
them in the brain. Sometimes it is a question of simple^ imagi- 
native ideas. The cases where a hypnotizer intentionally sug- 
gests sexual perversion proflably exist only in theory. We are, 
therefore, concerned with fortuitous suggestions, acting through 
persons, situations, objects or ideas, which excite the min d 
by the impression they produce on the sentiments and the 
sexual' appetite. 

SEXUAL PERVERSIONS DUB TO HABIT 

Without being congenital and without depending on a special 
predisposition, all the perversions of the sexual appetite that we 
have just described may be acquired, by means of the artificial 
and continued excitation of a sexual appetite which seeks satis- 
faction in change and unusual situations. Moreover, perverse 
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satisfaction'of^the sexual appeti^ is often resorted to— onanism, 
pederasty or oral coitus — either* to avoid conception, or with 
the idea of escaping venereal disease, or in the case of 
onanism, to avoid publicity, trouble or expense. As we have 
seen above alcohol favors the development of sexual perversions. 

It is evident 'that a commerce in women systematically toler- 
ated by the state,* «&is the proxenetism of regulated prostitution, 
employs all means ima^able to attract and excite its clients. 
In this way prostitution becomes the high-school for all the 
refinements of sexual perversion. It not only offers special 
objects required ^by individuals tainted by heredity with various 
perversions, but it artificially develops perverse habits in the 
normal man. The manipulations of sadism or masochism are 
even utilized to revive a sexual appetite weakened by abuse. 
Individuals who have become impotent often try to exeite them- 
selves by observing the coitus of others. In fact a leaven of 
corruption and ignominy ferments, on the dimglull of venal and 
artificial excitation of the sexual appetite. 

The apostles of Mammon and Bacchus, the former by interest, 
the latter by the aid of a narcosis which paralyzes the higher 
sentiments and reflection, work in concert to maintain this foul 
swamp. The same individuals very commonly combine the 
two apostlcships and become themselves the victims of their 
false gods, after sacrificing hundreds of their fellows. 

To make matters more clear I will recapitulate as follows; 

(1) . We often meet with pederasty without a trace of inver- 
sion of the sexual appetite. It is also practiced on women by 
introducing the penis into the rectum. But the normal man 
hardly ever prefers it to normal coitus. 

(2) . Compensatory masturbation is very common and ceases 

with the opportunity for normal coitus. „ 

(3) . Sodomy is also often compensatory. 

(4) . It is ^e^same with assaults* on children, which seldom 
depend on a hereditary disposition. 

(5) . Lesbian love, coitus by the mouth, artificial^ excitation 
of the clitoris by the tongue or otherwise, may have quite a 
different origin than from sexual inversion or other pervermons. 

All these things take place chiefly in brothels or with'prosli* 
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tutes, in barracks, boardmg-schjtols, convaitl, and otlier isolated 
places where men and wopien bve alone and separated from the 
other sex. 

Sadism, masochism, fetichism and exhibitionism are much 
more rarely the result of habits, because their ^object and the 
images with which they are associated do no( offer compensa> 
tion for the normal excitation of the sexual appetite, or only do 
so insufficiently. 

I am here obliged to contradict Krafft-Ebing, who regards 
exhibitionism as the effect of the impotence of certain individuals 
depraved by excesses, or as the unconscious act of certain 
epileptics. No doubt the two conditions which he mentions 
may present themselves, bat the exhibitionists I have observed 
have all been psychopaths whose perversion was primordial and 
hereditary, with the exception of some females in whom per- 
version originated in suggestion or alcoholism, which had at 
any rate aroused the disposition. 

Lesbian love mer-ts special mention. Owing to thp clitoris 
being more or less concealed, women are offen not satisfied by 
coitus, especially when the ejaculatioip of the male takes place 
too quickly. Consequently a number of normal women prefer 
to procure an orgasm by means of lesbian love (mnnilingics.) 
There are cluj^ of female perverts, many of whom are not homo- 
sexual by heredity. 

Although they differ from hereditary perversions, aoquired 
perversions are connected with the former by a series of latent 
hereditary dispositions, more or less marked, and often difficult 
to distinguish in particular cases, especially when suggestion is 
blended with them. 

Among the entirely hereditary and congenital sexual per- 
versions, many occur in individuals who are well conducted and 
often possessed of delicate ^nd altruistic sentiments. This point 
is not sufficieptly recognized. Such per^ns are nearly always 
more or less neurotic in other respects. They are disheartened 
by their flhrversion and are so much ashamed of*it that they 
often prefer to carry tiieir secret to the grave rather than con- 
fide it to thdr doctor. 

Others sometimes confess to a doctor, and the lifoof a martyr. 
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who is alw^ys«contlmplating suicide, is revealed to him. Ind> 
viduals of feeble, cynical, egoistic or^^normal natures, whose 
number is le^on in the corrupt centers of modem civilization, 
yield to their perversiofi and often come before thd tribunals, 
or else become objects of public contempt. As it is this class 
which generally become known, it is assumed# by too hasty gen- 
eralization that sexfial perverts are necessarily cynical, vicious 
or weak-minded individuals; but this induction is false. It is 
imfortunately impossible to estimate the number of sexual per- 
versions dissimulated by a large number of pessimists of both 
sexes, generally celibate and usually males. 

I do not pretend that, when sexual perveraon is neither 
hereditary nor favored by a latent# hereditary predispoation, 
nor developed or fixed by alcoholism, it is usually possible to 
cure it by suggestion. This often acts even in cases where 
alcohol has aroused a hereditary taint. The incorrigible 
recidivists among the sexual perwerts aro, I am convinced, either 
hereditary or strongly predisposed, or degenerated by alco- 
holism. The original will power of the pervert is also of great 
importance. Weab-willod perverts always tend to relapse. 

The social sanitation of sexual intercoui’se would certainly 
reduce to a minimum the compensatory perversions of normal 
persons who abstain from alcohol. The prohibition of alcoholic 
drink would definitely eliminate not only the perversions di- 
rectly due to alcohol, but gradually also those due to alcoholic 
blastophthoria in the descendants. Other hereditary perverrions, 
not of alcoholic origin, can only be definitely eliminated by 
healthy selection. 

Perversions acquired by suggestion or auto-suggestion should 
be combated by suppression of the depraved examples which 
cause them, as well as by treatment by# suggestion. It is* need- 
less to say that sexual perverts should always abstain from 
alcoholic driclis. 
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SUGM3EST10N IN SEXUAL UFE— AMOROUS INTOXICATION 

Suggestion. Cerebral Activity. Consciousness. Subcon- 
sciousness and Amnesia. Auto-sugg^tion.— explanation 
of the phenomena of hypnotism and suggestion by Lidbeault 
and Bernhcim has been a veritable scientific revelation for hu- 
man psychology. Unfortunately it has remained to a great 
extent unknown to the public and the majority of medical men 
and jurists. Even at the present day, this subject is regarded 
either in the light of magic and occult phenomena, or as being 
connected with impostme anti charlatanism. This results from 
the incapacity of most men to think in a psychological and philo- 
sophical manner, to observe for themselves and to &ke into 
accoimt the connection w'hich exists .between the mmd and 
cerebral activity. 

I must point out the common error of many physicians, who 
do not understand the psychological nature of hypnotism, and 
who place it, like Dubois, in antinomy with p^chotherapy. 
Hypnotism and suggestion in the waking state are one lyid the 
same thing; but what the physicians 1 have mentioned under- 
stand by suggestion in the waking state — ^psychotherapy, 
action by will power, etc. — ^is only a chaos of misapplied terms 
and psychological phenomena, only half understood by them. 
Sleep by suggestion is only one of the phenomena of suggestion. 

I mdst refer the reader, to Bemheim’s book oa“ La Suggestion 
et ses Applications h la TMrapeutiqae" and to my book on 
hypnotism (“Dcr Hypnolismus und die Suggestive Psycho- 
therapie” SCuttgart, 1902), for I cannot enter into the details 
here. I vrill, however, attempt to make clear tiie actm of 
su^estion in order to explain its connection with the sexual 
sensations and sentiments. 
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Suggestion cons&ts in the acf^ion of ideas or representations 
on the activity of the brain in gdneral, and on some of its activi- 
ties in particular. The terms idea-force and ideojilasty have been 
employed; but all ideas are at the same time forces And are 
more or less id^oplastic according to the nature and intensity of 
the cerebral activity which corresponds to them. Eveiy repre- 
sentation which appears in our consciousness is at the same 
time a cerebral activity. I will explain by the aid of an example 
the relation which exists between the play of our conscious 
ideas and whaU is incorrectly called our unconscious cerebral 
activity. 

For reasons which arc too long to explain here, I call sub- 
conscious all which is usually callfcd unconscious, because I 
maintain that there is probably nothing unconscious in our 
nervous activity, and that what appears to be so is in reality 
accompanied by an introspection, subordinated like its corre- 
sponding activity to the great aiid clear introspection of the 
higher brain, which accompanies the concentrated and mobile 
activity of what w^ call our attention in the waking state. No 
doubt, we do not as a rule perceive our subconscious activities, 
for want of sufFicicnt intensity in their association with the 
series of aperceptions (states subsequent to attentional activity). 
But we possess a number of observations, due especially to h 3 q>- 
notism, which allow us to infer by analogy the existence of sub- 
ordinated introspections corresponding to the cerebral activities 
which appear to us unconscious. 

For example, I think of my wife. This idea immediately 
calls to mind that of a journey that I intend to take with her, 
and in its turn the idea of the journey recalls that of the trunk 
I shall use to pack my effects. Almost as rapidly as lightning , 
the three ideas: (1) my wife; (2) the* journey; (.3) the trunk, 
apparently sucqped each other in my consciousness. But, ac- 
cording to ttife old scholasticism, the idea of tjie journey is 
awakened by that of my wife, and that of my trunk by that of 
the journey,* which would, therefore, be its “cause?." But a 
little observation soon shows that the succession of our con- 
scious ideas is not so easily explained, for at every moment rep- 
resentatioas ,app^ which havp no logical relation to those 
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which precede them, and cannot be causc(i,by them, nor b^ 
immediate sensory perceptionsjeoming from witBout. 

At a time when the activity of the brain was not understood, 
the existence of an essential mind and a«frcc will were assumed, 
independent of the law of the conservation of energy and of the 
law of causality, independent therefore of the brain, the activity 
of which they commanded more or less at tboir pleasure. This 
conception is based on ignorance of the facts. 

Let us return to our example: why docs the idea of my wife 
call to mind that of the journey? It might quite as well suggest 
others. In reality, a number of ideas, or subcdnscious cerebral 
activities, act at the same time as that of my wife to give rise 
to the idea of the journey. This journey had already been 
decided on before thinking of it at the moment in question, 
and the resolution that I had taken to make it had left in my 
brain latent impressions (engrams) which slumbered there; such 
as those of the date of dcparj;ure, the duration of the journey, 
its termination, precautions to be taken for the house during 
our absence, things to take with us, expenses, etc., etc. • During 
the infinitely short time when the idea of journey appears 
in my consciousness, between that of my wife and that of my 
trunk, I have no consciousness of all these things. They are, 
however, closely associated with the idea of journey, and in 
connection with it by the thousand threads of a subconscious 
and latent cerebral force which takts place in my cerebral nerve- 
elements (neurones) ; and it is their hidden action which'awak- 
ens the idea of journey and directs my attention to it, at the 
same time weakening by their divers interferences the intensity 
of other associated engrams; in particular that of the sentiment 
of traveling, and thereby preventing a series of ideo-motor 
sensatvons relating to departure from becoming predominant. 

What suddenly appeam in my consciousness is the verbal 
representation symbolized t)y the word journey; a general rep- 
resentation of*S3mthetic nature, and consequently nebulous. It 
is the worjis of language only which allow me to^ynthetize a 
general idea in a short and definite fonn. Thus, the cerebral 
flash journey which follows the idea of my wife is not caused 
by thd latter idea alone; it has been mmnly drawn from its 
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obscurity &nd brought before t^e mobile conscious attention, by 
the action of the thousand sulx^nsciotis threads, some of which 
we have just mentioned, and which have at the same time 
determined its quality.* • , 

Without my being aware of it, these dynamic threads, or 
latent engram^, have to a great extent deteipiined the kind of 
idea which will follow that of journey, and which will seem to 
me to be caused by this last alone, namely the idea of trunk. 
The idea of journey might equally well have awakened other 
images, such as those of the acquaintances whom T should meet, 
or of the town I intended to visit. Why that of the trunk? 
This is simply because the care of the effects to be taken, the 
place they should occupy, etc., fevolved unconsciously but 
strongly in my brain, and for the moment predominated over 
other subconscious associations. 

This simple example shows us that in reality the three suc- 
cessive ideas, wife, journey, trunk, are more under the influence of 
sentiments, representations and former volitions in a latent and 
subconscious state, than dependent on each other. But these 
latter activities afp thejpselves the product of other antece- 
dent activities of my brain, extraordinarily diverse and com- 
plex. I will attempt to make things a little more complete and 
comprehenable by the aid of a comparison. 

A man finds himself in the middle of a compact and moving 
crowd. He cries out to attract the attention of the crowd. Plis 
voice is heard by those immediately around him, but is lost on 
the moving mass. Against his will he is carried away by the 
crowd in the direction of the strongest movement. But if the 
crowd is immobile and tranquil the same man may make himself 
heard, and may even force his way through the crowd and impel 
it in his turn by the impresdon that his words have made on it. 

Something analogous to this occurs in the action of an idea 
according ^ if is produced in a braid which is awake, active and 
strongly associated, or on the contrary in a brsCin which rests 
and sleeps. . The brain which is active and strongly, associated 
resembles the agitated crowd which carries away everything by 
its activity. In this case a angle idea, like a angle man, cries 
out in vain, i.e.^ produced stron^y; it will not impel, &ut will 
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be carried away or stifled, unlep it already possisses, by the 
former remembrances (engramsj which it may revive, a par- 
ticular power over the brain. It is the fame with the agitated 
crowd; if the man who cries out is already known and has 
influence and power, he may arrest it and even bring it toward 
the center of his station. The brain whicl^iset rest or sleep- 
ing, i.e., feebly associated and not active, resembles the immobile 
crowd. Even when it is new and has not yet become fixed in 
the memory, an idea may produce a deep impression, and 
awaken activities in its own direction.* I repdkt, if thl^ idea 
has already acted more or less powerfully on the cerebral activ- 
ity that it has often carried with it, it has accustomed this to 
follow it {i.e., fortified the engrams and facilitated their eepho- 
ria), and then the powerful associated engrams which it has left 
in the organ of thought, wiU often be capable of carrying every- 
thing with them, even to the (jenter of the agitation. 

In this way I succeeded in suddenly calming by h 3 rpnotism a 
woman who was ma-^ with despair over the tragic death of half 
her family in a fire, by the simple fact that i had often hypno- 
tized her previously. Immediately aftel theliypnosis she went 
away quietly to the place of the disaster and was the only one to 
keep her presence of mind and put things in order. 

I refer the reader to what has been said concerning the mneme 
(Chapter I). Semon’s theory throws light on these questions. 

The first thing necessary for suggestion or hypnotism is fb put 
the brain of the subject in a state of relative repose, so as to 
prepare a soil ready to receive suggestions. These are then 
made so as to alwa 3 rs increase the cerebral repose, in order to 
weaken the action of the threads of subconscious association of 
which we have spoken above. Lastly, the suggestion (or idea 
which symbolizes the effect it is dedred to obtain) is accentuated 
as much as possible, and in a form which at once excludes all 
contradiction. • For this purpose everything should be utilized 
— sentimente and associations which are easily ^introduced, 
agreeable or repulsive sensations, volitions, etc. Nothing para- 
lyzes a suggestive effect so much as emotions, Solent sentiments 
in genefal, inclinations, or repulsions which act in the oppoedte 
directic:::, whether they arise from fear, desptur, hatibd, siC^ess, 
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joy, love or iJny kind of affective conditions. The same bnun, 
accessible to all kinds of sugge^ions,< will repress some of them 
as soon as it feels a deep sympathy for their contrary. We may 
suggest in vain to an amorous woman, the hatred or disgust of 
her lover, for the sentiment of love is stronger than the effect of 
a strange suggestion, and every suggestion* which opposes the 
strongest aspirations of sentiment provokes mistrust and repul- 
sion, which in their turn destroy all suggestive power. 

As we have indicated in our comparison, every suggestion 
which has suedeeded Rsaves a strong trace, or engram, in the 
brain. It has opened a way by breaking down a barrier or a 
chasm, and its effect, which appeared hitherto difficult or im- 
possible to realize, will henceforth be much more easy to obtain. 
This is why considerable cerebral repose is often necessary at 
first to open a way for a suggestion, while later on its effect can 
often be obtained even during the agitation of cerebral activ- 
ity strongly associated with ot even led by violent momentary 
sentiments. 

The chief characteristic of suggestive action, is that it trav- 
erses the paths of'subcSnscious activity, so that its effect occurs 
unexpectedly in our consciousness. 

For example, I suggest to a man that his forehead itches. As 
soon as he feels it he is surprised, being unable to understand 
how my prophecy has been transfonned into real itching. He 
then'believes in my power over his nervous system, i.e., that his 
brain becomes more receptive to my words, and offers less 
resistance aft(;r having proved the value of my predictions. It 
matters little whether these are directed toward sensations or 
movements, or vaso-motor actions causing blushing and blanch- 
ing, or suppression or bringing on of menstruation (in^the case 
of a woman), etc. My influence ove^ him by suggestion will in- 
crease; t.«.,*'his brain will accustom itself to the suggestions 
which I pve it by letting them dissociate its activity. This ten- 
dency to Jjc iu'iiii iieed by suggestion is very contagious by 
example. W'^hen A influences B successfully, and C, D, E, F 
and G arc witnesses of the fact, they will be much more easily 
influenced by A in the same direction; and so on. This explains 
suggestionf affSbting the masses. 
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It is quite indifferent whether the subjective sentiment of 
sleep occurs more or less in th| state of h3rpnosi8 or suggestion. 
This sentiment depends chiefly on the presence or absence of a 
variable degree of amnesia (want of inemoiy to awaken). But 
amnesia only depends on the ruptui-e, often fortuitous and 
unimportant, of the chain of remembrances in the scries of 
super-conscious or attentional states of cei’cbral activity. 

In sonmambulists, who are the most suggestible people, we 
can produce or suppress amnesia at will by a single word, and 
make them forget or remember what has passed. I must dwell 
on this point, because of the emrent (togma which assumes an 
essential difference between hjrpnotism and suggestion in the 
waking state. Such an as|umption b based on false conception 
of the psychology of suggestion. The only difference consists 
in the suggestion of amnesia, or the subjective sentiment of 
sleep; or, if one prefers it, the subjective remembrance of sleep 
opposed to the remembranoe of having been awakened. But 
these two remembrances may be voluntarily connected with the 
same past state ol the brain. • 

By auto-suggestion is meant the suggestite action of sponta- 
neous ideas — that is to say, ideas whicn are not suggested to the 
subject by any other person, but the effect of which is identical 
to that of external suggestions. An idea, a sentiment, domi- 
nates the mind, overcomes all its antagonists and produces a 
strong suggestive effect on the whole nervous system in the 
direction which it symbolizes. The idea of being unable to sleep 
often produces insomnia; the idea of sexual impotence may at 
once inhibit erection and render coitus impossible. The idea 
of yawning makes one yawn; that of coitus provokes erections; 
the idea of shame causes blushing; that of fear blanching; that 
of pity weeping. 

But it often happens unconsciously, in yawning for example, 
that one man suggests it tt» another who Ixjgins to yawn; or the 
fflght of certain objects, the hearing of certain sounds, provokes 
suggestions. Thus the sight of an object belonging to a cer- 
tain woman may cause an erection; the odor of some article of 
diet which has caused indigestion is suflicient to cause nausea, 
etc. We thus see that there is a series of transitions between 
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external iiW;ention%|[ suggestion and auto-suggestion, in the 
form of su^stion of objects a^d unoonscious or involuntary 
suggestion of persons. The conception of true or intentional 
suggestion infers the determined will of one man influencing 
another by suggestion; there is no other criterion. 

It is quite another question whether the one who suggests 
wishes to benefit his*8ubjcct, or wishes on the* contrary to abuse 
him or make him ridiculous. 

Sympathy. Love and Suggestion. — ^It is of great importance 
for us to know that sympathy and confidence are the funda- 
mental elements* of success in suggestive action. Even when 
deceived by the one who hypnotizes him, the subject may yield 
to him while he is not aware of it. But there is here a point to 
be noted. A man may very well see clearly with his reason and 
his logic, he may understand that harm is done to him, he may 
even curse a thing or a person when he reflects, and in spite of 
this be instinctively and subconsejously attracted toward this 
thing or this person, like a moth to a candle, when certain sen- 
timents of sympathy or attraction urge him to it. The two 
following examples 'will make this more clear: 

(1) . An actor fell in love with a hysterical married woman. 

This woman was very polyandrous, and deceived not only her 
husband but the actor and many others. The actor tried with 
all the power of his reason to be delivered from the tyrannical 
charm of this siren; but the power of attraction of the woman 
was so strong that he could not succeed in resisting her. He 
came to me in despair and begged me to rid him of his passion by 
hypnotism. I realized the difficulty of the situation but did my 
best to help him. Although aided by his reason, all my sugges- 
tions were overcome by the violence of the passion that his hys- 
terical seducer had inspired in him, and I obtained absolutely no 
result. * 

(2) . A well-educated, unmarried wqman became so enamored 
of a young Man, that she was consumed with passion, grew thin, 
and lost her appetite and sleep. Having exchanged ideas with 
the young rnkn for some time, she became convinced <that their 
two characters were not suited to each other, and that incom- 
patibility of temper and quarrels would necessarily follow mar- 
riage. She ther^oie resisted with all her power and oame*to me 
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to be cured of her passion suggestion.. My failure in t^e 
preceding case increased my ^epticism, but I did my best to 
succeed; the result, however, was no better than with the actor 
in the preceding case. Time and separation alone gradually 
restored equilibrium in this lady's nervous system. 

These two casqs are very instructive. Suggestion can only 
successfully combat powerful sentiments by arousing other sen- 
timents of sympathy which increase little by little and finally 
become substituted for the preceding ones. This brings us to 
a very difficult question. ^ 

In order to influence other persons by sugg^tion, it is above 
all things necessary to try and associate the ideas which we sug- 
gest to them with sentimpnts of sympathy, so as to arouse in 
them the impression that the object to be attained is desirable 
and agreeable, or at any rate that it constitutes a necessity. 
The woman who surrenders to the mercy of her conqueror often 
experiences a kind of pleasure which is associated with the 
passiveness of her sexual sentiments. It is the same in the male 
masochist. • 

The physician who hjrpnotizes is objjged ^ awaken sentiments 
of sympathy in his subject to combat with their assistance the 
sentiments associated with the morbid state which it is desired 
to suppress. This is usually free from danger when there is no 
natural sexual attraction between the hypnotizer and the 
hypnotized; when, for example, a normal man hypnotizes 
another man, a normal woman another woman, or an invert 
another invert. Otherwise there is a risk of exciting sexual 
sympathies difficult to eliminate afterwards, when necessary pre- 
cautions have not been taken at first. These attractive sexual 
sensations or sentunents may affect both the hypnotizer and the 
hypnotized and provokg love scenes, which are fatal to success. 

For example, a hysterical baroness, whose sexual desire had 
been excited by hypnotism, fell in love with a person named 
Czinsky, wh&se case was studied and published by ^chrenck- 
Notzing., This baroness experienced a kind of suggested love 
against which her reason resisted to a certain extent, while her 
hypnotizer, hims elf amorous, lost his head. One might say in 
such *a case that suggestion only re^orced the very human 
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seHtiments «rhich c^cur in all ^ love stories of everyday life. 
Between normal love and suggested love there is such an infinite 
number of gradations that it is impossible to fix exactly the 
limits which separate them. • , 

A hypnotizcr may abuse his suggestive power to exploit the 
love of the hypnotized. I have been consult^ in a case where 
an old woman had hypnotized a rich young man and had so 
powerfully influenced him that he abandoned his family and 
married her. As in the case of Czinsky, the abuse was obvious. 
The case was even more grave, for this old woman acted only 
from mercenary motives; in fact, she procured young girls for 
her husband, so as not to lose her suggestive influence after 
marriage: Czinsky, on the contrary, was truly amorous. 

As a general rule we may say that, when amorous intoxica- 
tion is the result of intentional suggestion, the subject obeys a 
certain sentiment of constraint, which he may describe later on 
when he has succeeded in recovering himself. He feels a kind 
of duplication of his personality^ and perceives that the excite 
tion of his sexual desire, as well as his love, have a somewhat 
forced nature, against which his reason attempts to defend him. 
This reaction often only appears afterwards, when the sympa- 
thetic action of suggestion bc^ns to fade. 

Here agmn the gradations are infinite, and no absolute rules 
can be formulated, for if the hypnotizer is very skillful and does 
not let his intentions appear, the subjective sentiment of con- 
straint may be absolutely wanting; x.e., never become conscious. 
If, however, the hypnotizer is clumsy and the subject a hysteri- 
cal woman, love is often transformed into hatred in the latter 
soon afterwards, as is so often the case in these subjects, and she 
may afterwards be convinced by auto-suggedtion that she was 
the object of artificial constraint or even violence, and describe | 
imaginary or unnatural events as if they were real; while she 
was simply apdl-ous after the fashiorf of hysterical subjects. 

It is quite otherwise with cases where a hypnotizer produces 
in a hypnotized woman a state of deep somnambulisn\,and does 
harm to her without her knowledge. Here the victim is abso- 
lutely without will, and incapable of reristing. These last cases 
are much more e^ to decide, especially from the legal pdint of 
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view; but, as far as we are ik>w concerned, th^ first cases are 
the most important. * ) 

The amorous irradiations produced by the sexual appetite 
reacton fhe latter and increase it. They awaken sentiments of 
reciprocal sympathy, from which results a mutual attraction 
similar to that uf animals. Suggestive action depends on the ' 
mastery we obtfun over the associated bohktellations of sub- 
conscious engrams, and we have already become acquiunted 
with the phylogenetic and actual relationship which exists be- 
tween sexual sensations and sensation; of sympathy. The am- 
ple juxtaposition of these facts clearly shows that powerful 
affinities exist between suggestion and love. I use the word 
“affinity” advisedl}*, for we must not go further and regard the 
two things as identical. Fortunately, the majority of curable 
patients may be .. J>’ed by the prudent awakening of a slight 
degree of sympathy, and by the common efforts made by the 
hypnotizer and the hypnoti*ed,to subdue the morbid symptoms, 
without anything but a certain s'-ntiraent of reciprocal friend- 
ship resulting. On the other fano two human bein^ may be 
united by sexual love, without eitligr beyig able to hypnotize 
the other. This is especially the case when, for example, two 
conjoints have known each o»,her for many years, or when two 
persons of higher intelligence, who are not too dependent on 
their sexual intercourse, meet each other. 

I am obliged to dwell on these facts, so that my ideas may not 
be falsely interpreted, by premature generalization. On the 
other hand, when a strongly associated brain suggests to a weak 
brain of the opposite sex sentiments of sympathy and makes use 
of them to arouse the sexual appetite, it may produce a suggested 
love which closely resembles natural amorous intoxication. If 
the discovery of an uqposture or abuse of power on the part of 
the hypnotizer weakens or destroys the effect of suggestion, the 
hypnotized subject recovers herself. Despite and repentance 
may then transform her love into hatred. 

In other cases there is a struggle between sexual deare and 
the disillusion of a deceived love, which often serves as the tra^c 
motree in romance and the drama. The following is a typical 

case of suggested love without formal hypnotic proceedings: 

• • 
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An old rou6 Aged married and the father of a family, 

persecuted a very suggestible (/oung girl with his atten- 
tions, and systematically seduced her by means of erotic read- 
ings. He produced such*^an impression on this youn^ ginj that 
she became hypnotized and fell in love with the old roue 
' She lost all coifscience, became deceitful and untruthful by 
suggestion, and esnvpromised herself and her family. Her 
seducer was poor, so that it was not his fortune that attracted 
her. She knew very well that this union could lead to nothing, 
but could not resist, and eloped with him. Later on she came 
to her senses and deft liiiA. 

According to an old proverb, young girls laugh at old men and 
only marry them reluctantly or for their money; but in reality 
this is by no means always true. 

Amorous Intoxication. — Let us now compare these phenomena 
with those of ordinary life called amoroiis intoxicdtion. The 
affinities are at once apparent. A rfian and a woman meet and 
take a fancy for each other. The reciprocal action of looks, 
speech and touch, in fact all the apparatus of the senses and 
the mind, awakens in bothi of them sentiments of sympathy and 
sexual desire which mutually strengthens each other. Sexual 
desire invests every action and appearance of the loved object 
with an ever-increasing halo of charm and splendor, and this 
halo of sexual origin increases in its turn the sentiments of sym- 
pathy; ,and the sentiments of sympathy increase the sexual 
desire. In this way mutual suggestions grow like a snowball, 
and rapidlj^ attain the culminating point of amorous intoxica- 
tion, or what is called being madly in love. 

All this depends only on reciprocal illusion. The more 
violent and foolish the amorous intoxication, without prepara- 
tion or reflexion, and the less the individuals know*each 
other, the mor^ rapidly these illusions collapse, like a castle 
of cards, as soon as some douche of cold water sobers the two 
lovers. Thus indifference, disgust, and even hatred, follow 
“ love.” * * 

The suggestive element in love is here apparent. Just as a 
hypnotized person will eagerly swallow a raw potato whi^ he 
takes for an qrai^; so will a person madly in love r^;ard an 
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Ugly or wicked ^1 as a goddess, or an amoroiib find her 
ideal of chivalry and manliness in an egoistic Don Juan. 

The aiiioity is still more evident wh^n the amorous intoxica- 
tion is only on one side, while the other plays the part of seducer. 
When motives of pecuniary interest arc not the only cause of 
seduction, and even often when they arc, ^.seducer generally 
brings into play his sexual appetite, but only as a collaborator 
in his work of seduction without allomng himself to be domi- 
nated by it. In this case one is the seducer and the other the 
seduced. The seducer plays the pari? of the? hypnotizer who 
suggests, while the seduced plays the part of the hypnotized, 
unless the seduction is due to fear, weakness of mind or good 
nature. The seducer is no doubt more or less under erotic in- 
fluence, but never completely. The seduced, on the contrary, 
falls completely under the power of the seducer. The thoughts, 
sentiments and will are aH directed by the impulses of the 
seducer. The latter acquires his ascendancy by means of a 
kind of suggestive power, often assisted by the sexual*appetite. 

In many cases the seduced gives way by pure suggestion of 
love without sexual desire. These artj precisely the cases that 
the law does not foresee, and jurists cannot usually understand. 
In ordinary life, the man most often plays the part of seducer 
or h 3 q)notizer; but this is not always the case. Antony, who 
threw himself at the feet of Cleopatra and obeyed her least 
gesture, was evidently hypnotized. Antonys arc not rafe even 
at the present day; but they do not constitute the rule, nor the 
normal state. 

As we have just described it, suggestion plays a great role in 
love, and explains to a great extent the phenomena of illusion 
produped by amorous intoxication. In spite of the act which 
deifies it and the ecstatic happiness that accompanies it, we 
must admit that amorous intoxication, with its illusory sugges- 
tions uncontrolled by reason, brings more poison than true hap- 
piness into human life. I will attempt to explaip the matter 
more clearly. When two human beings with loyal instincts 
have learned to know each other sufficiently, honestly avowing 
their Reciprocal feelings and their past life, at the same time 
subduing their sensual appetites and jud^g th6 latter with 
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calmness, so al to be convinced ^hat tlvsy may reasonably hope 
to form a durable and happy union, then only may they abandon 
themselves to amorous intoxication, but not before,. The fact 
that the latter makes each lover appear to the other in tfie most 
ideal light only» serves to strengthen the feelings of sympathy 
and make them last«for life. * 

On the other hand, two egoists calculating coldly, even if 
they have strong sexual appetites and trouble themselves very 
little with reflections on their intellect, may contract a compara- 
tively happy msfrriage, based simply on reciprocal convenience 
and interest; a marriage in which amorous intoxication only 
plays a very small part, or none at all. * 

The latter case is of great frequency. The novel which de- 
lights in the description of admirable or ignoble sentiments, and 
which shows a special preference for bizarre and sensational 
situations, often of a pathological ^nature, makes us forget that 
the majority of mediocre and flormal men are little susceptible 
to the suggestions of amorous intoxication, and that they give 
vent to their sexual desires in a more or less reflective and cal- 
culating frame of mind, hke a gourmand. This is not poetical, 
I admit, but it is much more human. Many women also become 
gourmands in sexual matters. 

In all this sexual commerce there are only vestiges or carica- 
tures of the poetry of amorous intoxication. It is no longer 
a question of deep love, but of essentially commonplace sexual 
enjoyment, wisely and prudently adapted to other objects of con- 
cupiscence, such as money, social position, titles, business, etc. 

If the poets and the preachers of morality apostrophize me 
with indignation saying that this is the prostitution of love, I 
shall be obliged to protest. So long as sexual enjoyment is 
not bought, there is no prostitution. Man has as much right to 
a certain a^eeable satisfaction of hisi sexual appetite, even with- 
out exalted sentiments, as he has to satisfy his hunger and thirst, 
as long as h^ does no harm to anyone. But, I repeat, this ques- 
tion has nothing to do with amorous intoxication. *The latter 
is a powerful shock to the whole mind, to the principal spheres 
of cerebral actmty, by a suggestive effect, usually with4he aid 
of the sexuM a|l^tite, but sometimes without it. * 
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Amorous intoxication naturally differs^ in qiujity and in 
intensity in different individu^. In a person mth ideal tend- 
encies it may awaken t^e finest harmonies of the symphony 
of huqian* sentiments, while brutal and debased persons may 
wallow in the mud. 

Suggestion in Art. — Suggestion does not act only in the sexual 
sphere, but on the whole mental life. In«a)sthetics and in art 
it has an immense and irresistible influence, which gives rise to 
ail the capricious exaltations of fashion. The average artist is 
more or less the slave of the aesthetic suggestions which arc in 
fashion, but the average members of ^ho public are absolutely 
dominated by them. Originating in a correct idea of certain 
effects of light, the most absurd exaggerations may become 
acc^ted as beautiful and natural by an imitative public devoid 
of personal judgment, by the aid of suggestion. These deplor- 
able effects of suggestion may last a long time till their nullity 
or their absurdity causes t^em gradually to disappear. But 
they are usually replaced by otW absurdities. 

Suggestive Action in Sexual Anomalies. — ^In very suggestible 
persons the sexual appetite may be easily led astray by sensory 
impressions created by perverse images. In this way the erotic 
ima^ation of a very suggestible boy, excited indirectly by 
another boy, may even make the latter the object of his sexual 
desire. This is how homosexual inclinations may be formed by 
suggestion and maintained by mutual masturbation, pederasty, 
etc. The duration of a perversion of this kind often depends on 
the power of the erotic image which suggested sexual desire. 
This is also the case with onanism, sodomy, etc.; and in the 
‘nverse direction with impotence. 

These facts explain at the same time why and how suggestion 
may cure or ameliorate the anomalies of sexual life. Just as 
suggestion may excite or pervert the sexual appetite, so may 
it calm it and put it in *the right direction, unless there is a 
deeply rooted hereditary perversion. We can nearly alwa3rs 
consideraj;>ly attenuate too-frequent emissions, ^masturbation 
and perversions by suggestion, and often entirely cure their 
acquii'ed forms. 

I ifiust here point out that when we have succeeded in 
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removing by suggei^tion a perveraion based in whole or in part 
on organic or hereditary causes/^this result is always more or 
less precarious, and does not give the physician the right to give 
his sanction to marriagca. The following case shows up what 
prudence on the part of the hypnotizer can do with patients 
of this kind: 

A young girl, of ^'ood education, was troubled with intense 
sexual desire. She was incapable of resisting masturbation and 
dreamed at night that men and animals were in contact with her 
vulva. These dreams caused intense excitement and were ac- 
companied by orgasms. The treatment of a patient of this kind 
by suggestion was no easy matter. However, with the aid of a 
local sedative, the action of which it is needless to say was purely 
suggestive and was combined with appropriate verbal sugges- 
tions, I succeeded not only in suppressing the onanism, but also 
in almost completely curing the nervous exhaustion of this young 
girl, so that she was afterwards able to resume work. 

I may add that the patient was hypnotized in the presence of 
others, which can always be done in such cases with a little tact. 
This is a rule from which the physician should never depart. 

I cannot enter into more details on this subject, but what I 
have said will suffice to draw the attention of my readers to the 
action of suggestion in the sexual appetite and in love. 



<5HAPTER X 


THE SEXUAL QUESTION IN RELATION TO MONEt AND PROPERTY 
PROSTITUTION, PROXENETISM AND VEI*M <CX)NCUBINAGE 

GENERAL REMARKS 

In Chapter VI we have studied the historical development of 
human marriage as a continuation of the {khylogeny of our 
species, and we have shown that marriage by purchase and 
different forms of polygamy constitute a kind of intermediate 
stage and at the same time an aberration of civilization, which 
has resulted from the association of men, combined with the 
birth of individual property. 

When we consider a bcingjaf high mentality and deeply rooted 
individualism such as man, in* whom the instinct of love and 
family are so strong, led by the inevitable force of circumstances 
to live in the society of his fellows, we can eaaly understand that 
certain individuals of a higher mentality *than the others will 
endeavor to dominate the weaker and less intelligent, and 
exploit them for their own profit and that of their family. 

Analogous tendencies arc seen in certain animals. Among 
the bees the old workers appropriate the produce of the work 
of others. Certain ants practice a form of slavery, ba^d, it is 
true on instinct, in stealing the pupse of weaker species which, 
after hatching, become the servants of the idle- robbers. 

In incomplete animal societies, such as those of the ruminants, 
certain monkeys, etc., the old males, sometimes also the more 
courageous females (cows, for example) direct the herd and 
become recognized as chiefs by the others. But in these cases . 
the personal property of abjects or even living beings takes no 
part, because the animals have not yet learned its value. 

Other animals living isolated show the first ten4,encies toward 
personal property; for example, the nest where they hoard their 
provisions, while others, such as the ants, bees, wasps, etc., have 
* 293 
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tile sentiment of collective property well developed. For 
instance, a swturm of ants reg^ds plants with grubs as its 
property, and defends them in consequence. 

As soon as he has attained a primitive degree of cultur^, man 
comprehends that the possession, not only of land and the pro- 
duce of work, but also the persons of other men, may profit him; 
and this leads to< davery. The male being the stronger soon 
combines the satisfaction of his sexual appetite with the ad- 
vantage of property, by placing the woman more and more under 
his dependence and exploiting her. In this way woman becomes 
an object for sale and exchange, which will procure the pur- 
chaser, besides satisfaction for his sexual appetite, a docile slave 
and worker and a procreator of cMdren, a source of other 
workers. 

This motive, so clearly revealed by ethnography and history, 
sufficiently explains the ignoble traffic that man has made of 
love, or rather of sexual appetite., We have seen in Chapter 
VI the profit made by polygamous barbarians by the possession 
of many wives and children, wliich led more and more to the 
buying and selling of the latter. These customs are instinctively 
related to the traffic of slaves. Our modem civilization has 
happily abolished these taints, but money still influences our 
sexual life by measures which are hardly any better. The com- 
plication and refinement of civilized life have made women and 
children objects of luxury, and not a source of wealth as in 
former limes. This is due to two causes. On the one hand, a 
wider and more humane conception of the social position of 
women and children has extended their rights. Man cannot 
now exploit them to the same extent as in the time of patriarch- 
ism, while the father of the family has, on the contrary, the duty 
of maintaining his wife and family, and of ^ving the latter a 
proper education. Among the poor, the exploitation of the 
wife and chijdffen still exists; but iir the case of the rich and 
cultured the inverse phenomenon is produced. With the inten- 
tion of makiqg his family happy and distinguished, ^e father 
brings it up in luxury and iffieness, and this produces a very 
harmful result. The increasing refinement of modem life and 
its pleasures lea^ to effeminacy. It bears upon the wlftile of 
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society and degenerates intg an artificial desfi-e for brilliancy 
and show, which malros it increasingly difficult to obtain a 
siinplie and sober education for the family. Men and women, 
especially the latter, do their best to eclipse each other in their 
table, their toilet, the comfort and luxury of •their apartments,, 
their pleasures and distractions, their banquets and files. An 
enormous mass of the produce of human labor is thus dissipated 
in futilities, for the benefit of unbridled frivolity and luxury. 
It is owing to this that a civilization which, thanks to science 
and progress, far surpasses all those which Rave preceded it in 
the richness of its means of production for the wants of humanity, 
not only shows more and more rich with superfluous wealth, 
but also more and more poor who vegetate from the want of it. 

What is still more grave is that, for reasons of economy, the 
intelligent, educated and cultured marry less often and pro- 
create fewer children. Again, our descendants degenerate more 
and more, owing to the consumption of alcohol or other nar- 
cotics, and the unhealthy life they lead. This degeneration is 
dissimulated by their well-nourished appearance, but is revealed 
in their increasing neuropathic tendency. They become accus- 
tomed to a number of artificial wants, which make them in- 
creasingly difficult to satisfy. This results in their exacting 
from society much more than they ^ve to it by their work; 
whereas each ought to give to society more than he receives 
from it. As evil omens, I must mention the idleness of many 
women with regard to household and manual work. What are 
the effects of this state of things on the sexual life of modem 
society? They are of three kinds: 

(1) Marriage for money; (2) prostitution, exploited by proxenet- 
ismy and between the two (3) venal concubinage. 

MARRIAGE FOR MONEY 

Marriage* for money is the modem form or derivative of mar- 
riage by purchase. Formerly one bought a yrife and sold a 
dau^ter; to-day one is sold to a wife and buys a son-in-law. 
The improvement consists in the fact that the buyer and the 
bod^t are no longer in the positions o£ proprietor and object 
possessed, respectively. NeY^theless, marriage at the present 
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day gives rise to' much traffic, specffiatioiT'and exploitation of an 
evil nature. 

These things are so well known that I need not dwelloipon 
them. In place of love, force of character, capacity, harmony 
<of sentiments, intellectual and bodily health, mpney is the al'pha 
et omega of marriage. » Money dazzles most men so that they 
are blind to everything else. They no longer understand that 
the health and the physical and moral worth of a woman con- 
stitute a capital which is far preferable to all the title-deeds 
deposited in the coffers of the future father-in-law, which are 
rapidly squandered by children tainted with bad physical or 
mental heredity. In tliis way ignoranpe of the laws of heredity 
and the rapacity of pecuniary interests perpetually tend toward 
the antisocial procreation of a degenerate posterity. 

Inversely, a number of capable and healthy men and women 
remain celibate and sterile for want of money. Capital ex- 
ploits them as workers and prevents them from reproducing 
their race;”or else their own foresight induces them to avoid 
procreation. " 

A characteristic sign is observed in military circles, especially 
in the German army where officers who ai’e not well-to-do are 
forbidden to marry a woman unless she has a certain income. 
The officer must bring up his family in accordance with his por- 
tion. This system, which it is sought to justify by all kinds of 
reasons, ‘shows how the worship of the golden calf and class 
prejudices may degenerate our manners and customs. Without 
fortune one cannot serve the country as an officer, or marry, 
except by selling oneself to a rich woman. In other terms, an 
officer cannot marry according to his own inclination unless he 
possesses a certain fortune. No doubt there are officers who 
marry for love; nevertheless, they are not only obliged to have 
a certmn fortune, but the woman they* marry must have a cer- 
tain social position and have been well educated. The wife of 
an officer has tp take part in balls and official gatherings. She 
is forbidden to carry on openly any business, and her parents 
must not even be shopkeepers! In a German town, one of my 
relatives heard a rich mother say to her daughter, who could 
not make up Her Ifiind to many i. gentleman who proposed to 
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her: “If you do not want hiqj, let him gc^ we^do not wish to 
persuade you. We ha^e plenty of money, and if you want to 
many later on we can easily buy you an officer!” 

In the tyranny of class marriages, it is money which almost 
always decides the question. Formerly birth and nobility were 
everything, and it was these which brought power and fortune; 
nowadays money has replaced them, Aid* has monopolized 
universal power. If an energetic and intelligent man revolts, 
by returning to modest and primitive customs, if he dresses 
simply, performs manual labor, takc;^ his meals at the same 
table as his servants, etc., he is despised and is not received into 
what is called good society. 

It is only up to a certain point, and with the exercise of great 
prudence, that any attempt can be made to react against the 
whirlwind of our unbridled luxury, and it is in marriage that 
this becomes most delicate and most difficult. A well-brought- 
up and well-educated man with no money, who wishes to marry 
while he is a stud- ut, so as to avoid prostitution or other evils; 
who is content to live in humble qpiarters with his \vife, each 
doing their own work, will have grea^difficjilty in finding a well- 
nurtured girl to consent to such an arrangement. Everything 
has to be regulated according to the fashion, customs and preju- 
dices of the class in which he lives, and this usually renders mar- 
riage impossible, as long as he has not what is called a position. 
But no one will blame the same student for living in concubinage 
with a grisette. Why cannot the same means of existence which 
allow concubinage suffice for marriage? With this question I 
only touch on a problem to which we shall return, at the same 
time pointing out the canker which corrupts our modem 
sexual life. 

By marriage for mpney we understand marriage which is 
based on interest and not on love. It is not alwa3rs a question 
of money; for position, name, titles and convenience often com- 
plicate the question. Sometimes a ruined aiistocrat marries a 
rich tradesman’s daughter, in order to repair hi» fortune, while 
the vanity of his fiancee makes a title a desirable acquisition. 
Sometimes a coquette, by clever flirtation, will simulate a love 
whicL she does not feel, to catch a rich man in^her net. But 
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more commQoly the^e is calculation on both sides and both are 
duped. (- 

Marriage for money is not confined to the rich but also occurs 
among peasants and working people. Everywhere it aons|itutes 
one of the principal corrupting elements of sexual intercourse 
• and procreation.*' Hard-working servants who have succeeded 
in saving a few hundred dollars are often married for the sake 
of this small sum, and then abandoned as soon as the husband 
has sciuandered it. I do not pretend that a marriage for money 
can never be happy; it may happen that the contract is an hon- 
est one and that love follows it more or less haltingly, especially 
when the calculators have taken into account character and 
health, etc., as well as money. 

There is no need for me to continue this theme any further, 
and I shall conclude by stating that this system opens the door 
to hypocrisy, deceit and abuse of all kinds. It is not without 
reason that marriage for money has .Jjeen branded with the name 
of fashionable prostUution. 

PROSTITUTION AND PKOXENETISM 

Prostitution is a very ancient institution and a sign of degen- 
eration which is found more or less among all nations. When 
woman is an article for sale it is not surprising that those whose 
moral worth is weak take the traffic into their own hands when 
they can, and sell themselves to men to satisfy their sexual appe- 
tites, instead of allowing themselves to be passively exploited as 
articles of commerce. Man being the stronger finds it advan- 
tageous in the lower and barbarous states of civilization to 
monopolize this traffic for his own profit, and deliver the women 
under his domination to prostitution. We have seen that 
fathers give their daughters, and husbands their wives tet pros- 
titution. 

For the ^arSe reason, the woman svho prostitutes herself in 
our modern civilization, alwa)rs runs the risk of 6eing abused 
without paynpent; which is not to be wondered at considering 
the .doubtful quality of the usual clients of the prostitute. It is 
therefore natural that she should seek for a means of protection. 
She thus takes a male protector, or “bully,” whom she* pays; 
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or else she joins the seprice of those who Inako a'bu^ess of 
prostitution — or proxen^ism. Proxenctism and protectors are 
thus the pju^tes of prostitution. ^ 

Prostitution floiuished amongst the ancients and alsp in the 
Middle Ages, especially after the Crusades (Chjjpter VI). I do 
not propose to wi\te the history of prostitution; it is sufficient 
to be acquainted with that of the present day. I may, how- 
ever, remark that among a number of primitive races, and in 
young and progressive nations, whose sexual life is still com- 
paratively pure, prostitution is only feebly developed. It is 
especially to Napoleon I that we owe the present form of regu- 
lation and organization of prostitutes. Like all his legislation 
on marriage and sexual infercoursc, this regulation is the living 
expression of his sentiments toward woman; oppres.sion of the 
female sex, contempt of its rights, and degi’adation of its indi- 
viduals to the state of articles of pleasure for men, and machines 
for reproduction. • 

Organization ane Regulation of Prostitution. — We ];iave just 
seen the social conditions under which prostitution becomes 
quite naturally organized, with its protectofs and its proxenct- 
ism. There is another factor to be added — that of venereal 
disease. The infectious germs of syphilis and gonorrhea arc 
usually met with in the genital organs of man and woman; so 
that every coitus between a healthy and an infected individual 
may infect the former. Hence the danger of the sp»ead of 
infection increases with the number of mutations in sexual 
intercourse. If a woman offers herself systematically to all the 
men who wish for her, the probability that she will be infected 
by one of them increases in proportion to the number of clients. 

In the second place, as soon as she is infected, the danger is 
increased by the nmnbef of men who have connection with her, 
for she will probably infect a large proportion of them. 

While payipg much attention to venereal diseases and their 
consequences, medicine has shown itself inconceivably blind in 
not compfehending the bearing of this elementafy arithmetic. 
We must take into account the fact that the complete cure of 
syphilis is very difficult, if not impossible, to prove; that this 
disease is extremely infectious, at least during the first two 
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years of its** course;^ and that it extends to the blood and the 
whole organism, so that it may be copimunicated, not only by 
large visible sores, but by small excoriations hidden in the 
mucous membrane of the vagina or the mouth, etc. 

We must also remember that gonorrhea is less painful in 
woman than in man,^and that, even in the latter, it ceases to be 
painful when it becomes chronic. We may add that the mi- 
crobes (the gonococci) are very difficult to reach in all the re- 
cesses of the mucous membrane of the sexual organs in which 
they are hidden, and that in women they penetrate as far as 
the womb, when a cure becomes almost impossible. 

If we consider that the sexual organs of woman form deep 
and hidden cavities which it is very difficult to examine thor- 
oughly, in spite of all the apparatus of mod(jrn surgery, and that 
the mouth in prostitutes is also frequently contaminated by 
unnatural manipulations; lastly, that no part of their body 
is absolutely indemnified, it is easy to understand the great 
danger of infection in public prostitution. 

Recognizing the danger of venereal disease, the regulation of 
prostitution was instituted by medical men with the good inten- 
tion of eliminating or of diminishing its danger, since they 
regarded its suppression as impossible. This system consists 
in the official supervision and inscription of every woman who 
prostitutes herself. She is given an official form which obliges 
her to •submit to medical examination once a week or once a 
fortnight, under the penalty of being arrested and punished. 

To facilitate medical control, regulation generally endeavors 
to lodge prostitutes in brothels or lupanars, under the direction 
of a proxenet. In theory, the brothel is not exactly considered 
as a State institution of public health; the word toleration being 
used in this connection, signifying that it is regarded as a tol- 
erated evil. Jfevertheless, this distinction only rests on uncer- 
tain and subtle characters. To tolerate, to licensg, to organize, 
to recognize and favor, to protect and recommend are notions 
which merge into one another insensibly. As soon aA the State 
tolerates prostitution and brothels, it is obliged to enter into 
official contracts with prostitutes and proxenctism; therefore, 
it recognizer t]^m. Moreover,, the services which it rendoc:: 
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must be paid for. It |s therefore necessity that* prostitutes 
and proxenets should pay their tribute to the State and to the 
doctors: but “the one who pays commands.” 

No dbubt this proverb must not be taken to the letter, never- 
theless the one who pa}rs always exerts a certain, pressure on the 
one who receives, ‘and for this reason proxenets and inscribed 
prostitutes have some idea that they form part of an official 
institution, which raises their position not only in their own 
eyes but in those of the irredective masses. I will cite two 
examples which show how effectively ‘the public organization 
of a vicious social anomaly confuses ideas in persons of limited 
intelligence. 

One of my friends was* engaged in combating the official 
regulation of prostitution. A woman, who misunderstood his 
object, came to him complaining bitterly of the loose life her 
daughter was leading, and asked* him if he could not help her 
by placing her in a brotheriicensed by the State; she would 
then be under the care of a paternal government! , 

An old proxcnct in Paris requested the authorities to transfer 
the management of her brothel to hei»dau^ter, aged nineteen. 

house, she said, was honest and managed in a loyal and 
reli^ous spirit; her daugliter was capable and initiated into 
the business and would carry it on in the same irreproachable 
manner as hitherto. 

These two examples of ingenuousness are sufficiently eharac- 
teristic of the morality of the system. In La Maison TdLier 
Guy de Maupassant has depicted with his masterly pen the 
psychology of the prostitute, the proxenet, and their clients. 

For reasons previously mentioned no real confidence can be 
placed in periodical medical examination of prostitutes; on the 
contrary it gives the nude public a false security. The object 
of these medical visits is, to eliminate diseased women from 
circulation aqd compel them to submit to hospital treatment. 
But any one acquainted with the facts knows that the treatment 
is illusory.* In a short time every woman in a brotHel is infected, 
with very few exceptions. But, on the one hand, the proxenets 
and the prostitutes have every interest in shortening the time 
in hospital; and, on the other, hand, the visiting,doctor, who 
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often lives partly By their feesj is obliged to treat them with 
respect. [In Paris, the doctors in cl^arge of the inspection of 
prostitutes are paid by the State, and do not depend on fees 
from the women.] The treatment of venn'eal disease being of 
long duration a^d very uncertain in its effects, a vicious circle 
is formed. . ‘ 

A conscientious Dutch doctor, Chandcury van Issjelstein, 
who attempted to eliminate all infected prostitutes from the 
brothels, succeeded in almost emptying them, by subjecting the 
infected women .to proltonged treatment in hospital. This led 
to a revolt which endangered his life, and he had to abandon 
his scheme. 

In ordinary hospital practice only visible sores are treated, 
and gonorrheal discharges as long as they are apparent; the 
prostitutes are then allowed to return to their brothels. More- 
over, inspection is made too rapidly; for, if every woman was 
examined carefully from head .to foot every week, neither the 
brothels,, the prostitutes nor the doctors could exist. 

Certain persons l^ave made the proposition, as ridiculous as it 
is radical, of submitting <every man who visits a prostitute to 
medical inspection! This would indeed be the only means of 
preventing the infection of prostitutes. But I ask my readers 
to imagine such a measure put in practice. Is it likely that the 
habiiu^ of brothels, some of whom visit prostitutes nearly every 
day o» oftjener, would make this known to a doctor in their 
town, and submit, before each coitus, to a medical examination 
which would cost them more time and money than their pleasure I 
Can one ima^ne doctors examining whole queues of clients 
waiting their turn in brothels when business is brisk! 

“ Whilst an independent prostitute still possesses some human 
sentiment and a vestige of modesty wliich cause her to choose 
as far as possible a limited numbu’ pf clients, the police c^ifi- 
cate of regulation ofiScially places the woman who receives it in 
the class of the pariahs of society, and this leads to her lo^g 
the little that remiuns of her womanly nature. In blothels, the 
last vestige of her human natmre is trampled under foot. 

Degrees of Prostitution. Protectors. — Several degrees ,ican be 
recognized ,in fnivate prostitution. A variety of prostitute 
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rather less low than others, looks for clici^ts at pyblic balls* 
certiw caf^s and other dOubtM*localities, and hir^ herself to a 
certain number of temporary acquaintances. The lowest and 
most coQunon form of private prostitution is that of the streets. 
Generally at night, biH sometimes in the daytime, these pros- 
titutes, dressed sp as to attract attention, ’promenade in 
certain well-known and frequented streets, aAd>solicit passers-by. 
This is the common method employed in nearly all towns. This 
solicitation is supervised by the police in countries where prosti- 
tution is regulated, and is only permitted to women who possess 
their certificate of inscription. * 

Here the “protector” (bully) intervenes, and keeps an eye 
on the clients at the prostitute’s house, or sometimes in the 
street. If they do not pay up, or pay too little, or if they threaten 
or ill-treat the woman, the protector administers a dioibbing, 
and sometimes relieves them of their purse or clothes. 

At the same time the protector spies on the police for the 
benefit of the prostitute. Sometimes he assumes the position 
of legitimate husbaud, so as to facilitate taking rcroms. A 
“husband” of this kind, with a citizen’s rights, is very useful 
to foreign prostitutes, for without him they would risk expul- 
sion. The protector is generally a scamp of the worst kind, 
an absolutely depraved and idle vagabond who is entirely 
maintained by his “wife.” 

Some protectors shine by their sexual power, and are at the 
same time the real lovers of the prostitutes, who keep them, and 
are plundered by them. While they submit to coitus with their 
clients without any pleasure, and only simulate voluptuous sen- 
sations, they abandon themselves to their protectors or lovers 
with ardor. It is needless to add that the protectors are often, 
criminals, or of the criminal type. Those who are well ae- 
qumnted with prostitution declare that it would be impossible 
without the protector, who’ is at the same time the friend, pro- 
tector and exploiter of the prostitute, while the brothel' keeper 
is only coqpemed with her wholesale systematic e:^loitation. 

Brothds and I^ozcnets. — ^Under the pretext of avoiding the 
dangers of prostitution in the streets, brothels were organized. 
These lure generally managed by an elderly female profligate. 
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often in partnership with a “husband,” who is only a superior 
kind of protector. Officially, the prd&titutes are free lodgers 
in the brothel, but in reality they artf often prisoners or slaves. 
They are wdl fed and (k'cssed in a way to attract the clients as 
much {£9 possible. Clothes, food, etc., are placed to their ao- 
coimt and the crafty brothel keeper generally manages to get 
them into debt &6 hs to always remain their creditor. In this 
way these miserable outcasts of society, who are generally inca- 
pable of claiming their legal rights, are more or less reduced to 
slavery. Apparently tjiey are free, but in reality they can 
hardly leave the house without paying their debts, and the 
brothel keeper who wishes to keep them arranges so that they 
cannot pay it. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between the different 
classes of prostitutes: the prostitute of the brothel, the street 
prostitute under inscription or not, the private prostitute and 
lorette or grisette. Sometimes a vroman may rise from one class 
to another; but more often she falls lower and lower. 

We iriay mention here one of the dangers of brothdb. Their 
good organization,, their. medical supervision, etc., are extolled; 
but the great danger of the arithmetical progression of muta- 
tions in sexual intercourse is ignored. While a private prosti- 
tute rarely receives more than one client in an evening, and is 
not absolutely obliged to receive more, every prostitute in a 
brothel is forced to receive as many as present themselves. A 
girl may thus have connection with men twenty or thirty times 
in the same night. 

Under certain circumstances, for instance at the time of con- 
scription for recruits at Brussels, the brothels are besieged to 
such a point that one man has hardly time to finish coitus before 
another comes to take his place. It is obvious that such “file 
firing” greajly increases the danger of venereal infection, since a 
single infected person is sufficient to contaminate innumerable 
clients (even without the woman herself becoming infected). 

It is often, denied that the brothel is a prison, yet |jhis fact has 
been often demonstrated. When, as in France, the police can 
arrest a prostitute at pleasure— often a virtuous young girl who 
is taken for ^h — and put her on the inscription list, the thing 
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is obvious. I have treated a girl who bccaAe the mistress of a 
police agent in Paris under the threat of being inscribed as a 
prostitute. , 

Again, besides the debts we have spoken of, the prpxcnets 
have many other ways of keeping prostitutes under their de- 
pendence. It is ’{'ery difficult for ignorant girls, placed under 
the ban of society, to return to a free and virtuous life. But if a 
girl shows signs of wishing to leave a brothel, heroic measures 
are adopted, in the fonn of international exchange. A girl who 
is unacquainted with the language of the country is naturally 
more incapable of gaining her freedom than one who does. 
This is one of the reasons v/hy the brothels of different countries 
exchange their women. * 

Tliis expedient, which also satisfies clients who desire a 
change, leads to the exportation of women from one country 
to another, under false pretenses, *such as the promise of lucra- 
tive and easy situations. In tliis way young Swiss girls are 
exported to Hungary, Hungarians to Switzerland, Geemans to 
France, French to England, Europeans to Buenos-Ayres, creoles 
to Europe, etc. For example, if a yMing French girl has been 
exported to Buda-Pest or Buenos-Ayres, we may be certain that 
she will lose all inclination to run away; for what can she do — 
a stranger without a cent, with her ignorance and want of char- 
acter, alone in the streets, when she does not understand a word 
of the language? 

White Slavery. — ^The modern commerce in female slaves of 
civilized Europe destined for prostitution is closely connected 
with the facts we have just described. The manner in which 
brothels exchange their merchandise only concerns one side of 
the question. The principal art consists in obtaining young 
^rls, o^ twelve to seventeen years of age, for the brothels. This 
traffic is formally prohibited by most laws; but what are laws 
made for, if npt to be broken? There are so many means of 
training children under some pretext or other, before they are 
independedt enough to escape this life of infamy. 'There are so 
many depraved or hungry parents who are ready to sell their 
children if, in hypocritical but transparent language, a good 
situation is promised them with, payment in advance. 
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During a railway journey, I \fras mysslf a witness of the mai^ 
ner in which a young girl of twelve was sold in this way and sent 
to Fressburg. I was also simple enough to try and ap^al for 
the inUrvention of a consul and an ambassador to prevent the 
perpetration of ‘the crime. They only replied^by shrugging their 
shoulders. How.fiould I prove the matter before a tribimal? 
The child was accompanied by a woman who admitted to me 
that there could hardly be any other question than the sale of 
the child for prostitution. She had only been ordered to take 
the child to Vfenna, where they would come and take her. 
This shows the impotence of any person who tries to prevent 
such infamies. 

During the last few years an international organization has at 
last been formed to combat white slavery; but so far it has not 
obtained much result. By t^e aid of depraved parents and all 
their criminal system of seduction, the proxencts always find 
a way of attaining their object. Moreover, it is difficult to see 
how tho> State can prevent proxenetism from obtaining its mer- 
chandise, so long as it tolerates and licenses it. We must re- 
member that very'yourfg girls, almost children, arc the most 
easy to seduce and the most sought after. 

The Training of Prostitutes. — ^The most repugnant aspect of 
proxenetism is the seduction and systematic training of the ^Is. 
The desire for money and fine dresses, the promise of good situa- 
tions, ‘and especially alcoholic intoxication, all play theii part 
in the diabolical art of proxenetism. Many young girls, frivo- 
lous and fond of pleasure, but not wishing to go any further, are 
easily seduced under the infiucncc of wine. As soon as some 
protector has succeeded in seducing a girl, he trades on her 
shame and fear of discovery, adding threats and bl^kmail. 
When she has become sufficiently ac6ustomed to sexual inter- 
course, s^e Is initiated into the high-school of vice, and syste- 
matically instructed in exciting the sexual appetites of men by 
all possible means, natural or otherwise. She is first of all 
taught how to rimulate the venereal orgasm by her movements, 
breathing, etc.; to practice coitua ab ore, etc.; to conform to the 
patholo^cal requirements of masochists, sadists, etc., (Chapter 
VIII). Girl^who have been seduced and abandoned, and 
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those who have had ille^timatg children, aic the. most suitable 
objects for exploitation Ijy the jackals of proxenetism. If it is 
objected that the majority of prostitutes have a bad hereditary 
taint, wid 'that their frivolity and idleness incline them from 
the first to their trade, I reply that frivolity and love of pleasure 
mu not at all tha same thing as the ignoble slavciy’’ and dis- 
gusting life of a prostitute in a brothel. * * * 

The part played by alcohol in prostitution has not been 
estimated at its tme value. The coarser and more degraded 
forms of prostitution would not be possible without it. It is by 
the aid of alcoholic orgies that most girls are seduced, and by 
chronic dnmkenness that they sustain themselves in their 
degradation. » 

Localized Prostitution. — ^In certain towns, Hamburg for in- 
stance, an attempt has been made to establish an organization 
intermediate between the brothek and private prostitution, by 
compelling all prostitutes to inhabit certain special streets 
.which are reserved for them, at the same time being inscribed 
by the police. The result has been dtJplorable, and these streets 
have become uninhabitable. It mug^ be Come in mind that 
the owners or managers of these houses become from this fact 
more or less analogous to proxencts. Whoever lets his house 
for such an object must possess very little sentiment of 
modesty and duty, for he lives indirectly on the produce ol 
prostitution. , 

Clandestine Brothels. — Besides the ofiicial brothels, of whicD 
we have spoken, there are a number of secret organizations of 
all kinds, which the State is the less able to prevent as it organ- 
izes and tolerates prostitution and proxenetism on its own 
account. A number of taverns possess secret chambers which 
are only small brothels, jn wliich the servants act at the same 
time as prostitutes. 

It is the same with manj? small sliops (gloves, perfumes, etc.), 
whose innocent appearance only serves as a blind. A numbcb 
of cafSs djflnlanJts are also connected with prostitution and 
proxenetism. Certain tobacco shops, etc., sell obscene objects 
such as pomogri^hic pictm'es. All these things iict especially 
on yoiAh and become disseminated in colleges. 
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The ITiiinl^er of Restitutes. — ^The number of prostitutes has 
been estimated at 30,000 in Berlin, 40,000 in Paris, and 60,000 
in London. It can hardly be assumed that all these women 
have a pathological heredity. As soon as the Stater reoognizes 
the right of existence of this dung-heap, by its toleration and 
organization, corruption hitherto hidden and ashamed rmses 
its head and become^ more and more bold, even drag^g public 
organs into its sink. It is the public especially, but also the 
authorities and the doctors who become corrupted by contact 
with official proxenctisiQ, which confuses the ideas of morality 
in every one’s head (vide La Maison Tellier, de Maupassant). 
They shut their eyes to the haunts of vice. The proxenets feel 
that they are important personages,, and the more enterprising 
of them very often enjoy secret favors and receive visits from 
State officials, and even manied persons of high position. It 
is not difficult for any one who reflects a little to see what this 
state of things leads to. < 

Prostitution and the Police. — ^The police know very well that 
in certmii brothels prostitKtion is not only associated with alco- 
holic excess, but thdt certain houses become the haunts of crimi- 
nals. They even regard certain low-class brothels and taverns 
frequented by prostitutes as very useful for the discovery of 
criminals. Spies of all kinds are met with in these places, from 
the secret agent who tracks a criminal and flirts at the same 
time with the prostitutes, to the counter-spy employed by the 
proxenets to watch the secret agent. It is here that the crimi- 
nal world acquires its rakish manners, bufc its weakness for 
women and alcohol cause it to fall early into the traps of the 
secret police. It is here also, as well as in the salons of high- 
class proxenetism, that we meet with those indefinable indi- 
viduals who are to-day secret agents^ of the government, to- 
morrow false noblemen or criminals, and the day after prox- 
enetp, and < whom a former ministcl’ of the German Empire 
designated by the euphemistic term of “non-gentSeman.” 

The Psychology of Prostitutes and the Cause of Prostitution. — 
The psychology of prostitutes is a difficult and complicated 
subject. According to the point of view of those who judge 
them, they ar&^nsidered as women of evil and incofrigible 
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instincts, or as the victims* of our bad sochQ organiza- 
tions. These two assertions are by their exclusiveness 
equally false. Urged by Christian charity, many societies for 
the im^rov«nent of morality have attempted to rescue fallen 
women; but, as mi^t be expected, the result^ have not been 
satisfactory. In fact, the mind of womaj^ is quite differently 
dominated by sexual ideas and their irradiations than that of 
man. It is also less plastic, and becomes more easily the slave 
of habit and routine. If, therefore, a woman has been sys- 
tematically trained in sexual aberrations froip her youth up- 
ward, all her ideas are concentrated on debauch and sexual 
intercourse, so that it becomes impossible later on to restore 
her to a life of serious social duty, llare exceptions con- 
firm this rule. Moreover, sexual excitation in women awak- 
ens sexual desire, which becomes exalted by repetition and 
habit. * 

On the other hand, it is ndbessary to recognize that girls who 
are idle, of weak character, hysterical, easily suggestible, co- 
quettes or nymphomaniacs, are subjects specially disposed to 
become seduced. Lastly, poverty is -one of the most powerful 
auxiliaries of prostitution. I do not wish to be sentimental, 
nor to ^ve too much weight to the well-known statement that a 
poor woman prostitutes herself to appease her children’s himger, 
or her own. No doubt this happens among the oriental Jews 
and among the proletariat of large towns, but it is, on the 
whole, exceptional. 

Poverty acts indirectly in a much more intense and efficacious 
manner. First of all it compels the proletariat to live in the most 
disgusting promiscuity. Not only do the father, the mother and 
the children occupy the same room, but they sleep there, often 
in the hame bed. The children are witnesses of their parents’ 
coitus and become initiated in sexual intercourse, often in its 
most bestial form, under the influence of alcohol, for example. 
Neglected andlierded together with other children, most of them 
as badly biought up as themselves, from their earlj^ youth they 
become acquainted not only with the most gross and filthy 
things,, but also with the most pathological and deformed 
excrescences of the unhealthy life of towns. In thq proletariat 
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of certain towns tha^re are few ^Is of fourteen years of age who 
are still vir^ns. 

Again, poverty urges parents to exploit thdr children, for it 
is easy to deliver them iflto the hands of proxenetism*. But this 
is not cdnfined to the poorest classes; among small tradespeople, 
poverty is also an indirect agent of prostitution. Here again 
the effect of pitil6^ exploitation is seen; in certain occupations 
which leave the ^Is free evenings, and also in certain shops, 
the proprietor only pays his employes an absurdly small salary, 
because they can add to it by prostitution. For this reason, 
, many saleswomen, dressmakers, etc., are obliged to content 
themselves with a minimum wage. When they complain, and 
. especially when they are good looking, they are often pven to 
understand that with their attractive appearance it is very 
easy for them to increase their income, for many a young man 
would be glad to “ befriend *thcm,” to say nothing of other 
insinuations of the same kind. , I have already pointed out how 
waitresses are utilized as bait in certain taverns, etc. Let us 
cite a few figures; ' 

About 80 per cent. of. the prostitutes in Paris have some 
occupation besides prostitution. 

In factories, shops, etc., the average wage of men is 4 francs 
20. per day; that of women 2 francs 20. ; but in domestic service 
it is only 2 francs 10. for men and 1 franc 10., or even 90 centimes 
for wopien, even where the latter do the same work! Is it to be 
wondered that they have recourse to prostitution? 

High-class Brothels. — ^In these establishments the life of the 
prostitute is much more agreeable: the goods of superior quality 
demanded by rich and fastidious clients requires better treatment 
and special care. I will cite a case published in the annual report 
of the Soci4t4 de Pestalozzi (for cruelty to children) at Vienna; 

"In Octdl^r, 1904, the Tyrolean Society for Abandoned In- 
fancy sent us the papers of a young Tyrolean girl of eighteen, who 
was found at Venice under police control. Our attention was 
drawn to the youth of this ^rl and the incapacity of the father 
to induce her to reform. We were requested to restore her, if 
poonble, to an hpnest life. ' 

We made tl» usual inquiries. Having many brothers and 
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sisters, this girl, at the^ge of fourteen, obfained a*situation at 
Innsbruck, where she was badly treated. She went away and 
gave herseV gradually to prostitution, Ijitterly at Vienna. 

We had an interview with her at our office and ascertained that 
she had experienced ill-treatment at Innsbruck. She had a 
modest demeanor* and made a good impression. She regarded 
her future with equanimity, admitting that she was excluded 
from society, but speaking of her trade as seriously as if it was 
licit and officially recognized. 

She assured us that her parents, havii\g great difficulty in gain- 
ing a livelihood, agreed with her in her choice of a '' business.’’ She 
was on very good terms with them and sent them money. 

To obtain a certificate from the police, the consent of her 
parents was necessary. Her mother had told her that if she re- 
mained pious and honest no one could reproach her. She held 
Madame” (the proprietress of the brothel) in high esteem, on 
account of her kind treatment of her boarders.” The house in 
which she was located was fimt-slass, both as regards clients and 
treatment. There ^ere about a dozen young girls there, most of 
them younger than herself, all with their psu-ents’ consent; and 
many of them sent home what they earned* 

She said that her companions were very happy, being well fed 
and clothed, and earning from 120 to 240 crowns a month. With 
much ingenuousness she told us how Madame, whom she greatly 
respected, had looked after two old ^'boarders,” who no longer 
had any clients. She also had a protector. 

We tried to induce her to commence another life, prdmising 
her a situation, but she refused, saying that even if she wished to 
do so Madame would not let her go; besides, she would always 
be reproached for her past life, and she did not wish to live with 
people who would always despise her. She had already suffered 
enough trouble and did not wish to launch on the unknown. 
Moreoter, she had lost her former habits and had never learnt 
anything seriously. In short, she did not wish to give up her 
pleasant and comfortable life! 

This conversation led us to the conclusion that the case in ques- 
tion was imt of a nature to justify any action on the part of our 
society for the rescue of young women. 

In spite of her tender age, this girl gave us the impression of 
mature judgment. It appeared already much too late to attempt 
to recommence her education. .She also showed signs of great 
anxiety when we spoke to her of leaving her brothel. 
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This case* require no commeLt; it gives a good idea of our 
social condition. The reli^ous piety ,of this girl, and her pro- 
found veneration for “ Jdadame,” are typical of thp deviation 
of moraj sense by the suggestion of environment. 

Varieties in rrostitutes. — ^Wc thus see that prostitutes con- 
stitute a collecti 9 P vf very different individuals. Although it 
may be true that, on the average, their ranks are recruited from 
girls who are coarse, shameless, depraved and alcoholic, it is 
no less false to conclude that all are of bad heredity. A con- 
siderable number are ^atholo^cal individuals, including hys- 
terical subjects, nymphomaniacs and other psychopaths. Others 
again are naturally amoral, stupid, idle and deceitful, or have 
been aceustomed to vicious surroundings from infancy; or else 
they are of an absolutely indifferent and apathetic nature, or 
very suggestible and yielding to every seduction and external 
impulse. The latter perhaps form the largest contingent, 
because they most easily becowc the prey of proxenetism. 

Many, of them have fallen by seduction. Ashamed of their 
first error, and not having the courage to bear the consequences, 
they gradually sink into tiie swamp of prostitution. Illegitimate 
births play a great part here. 

A certain class of prostitutes ply their trade simply from 
poverty and want, being ashamed of it but profiting by it to 
maintain their family. But poverty acts chiefly in combination 
with Other causes. 

There still remains a very limited group formed by individuals 
who give themselves up to prostitution for love of it. These are 
generally women with a morbid and violent sexual appetite, 
joined to want of moral sense. Rich women, even countesses 
and princesses have been known to become prostitutes. 

This diversity among prostitutes Vixplains why there are 
different degfees in prostitution. ^Although its depravity is 
often more or less masked by fine clothes and gpod cheer, the 
lowest level is represented by the girl of the brothels, who is 
little more tfian an instrument for coitus in the hands of prox- 
enetism (with the exception of certain high-class brothels). It 
is the prostitutes of low-class brothels for soldiers who 1^ the 
most miserablc^fe. Such hou^ only keep refuse merchandise, 
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i.e., old prostitutes who are no ^ood for snj/j^hing else. There is 
no sadder sight than a soldiers’ brothel. 

The prostitution in <x^6s, scent shops, ^ove shops, etc., con- 
stitutes a Mightly hi^er grade. As regards danger of venereal 
infection this is as great as anywhere, but the girls are rather 
more independent and lead a more natural life. It is precisely 
because these places are not under legal* ptetection, that the 
patrons or protectors of prostitutes cannot employ the terrorism 
of licensed proxenets. 

The free prostitutes of the streets are.about on the same level. 
They are not dependent on proxenetism, but only on their pro- 
tector and proprietor, which is a trifle less degrading. 'V^^t 
degrades them most of alias police inscription, obligatory medi- 
cal inspection, and the miserable system of solicitation on the 
pavement. It is necessary to have lost all feeling of modesty, 
and to possess a cynical audaoity to become a street pros- 
titute. 

Prostitutes who only practice occaraonally and have not the 
courage to solicit, nor to be inscribed by the police, *bclong to 
a higher level. But in coimtries vil^ere regulation is in force 
they always run the risk of being arrested by the police and put 
on the inscription list. These private prostitutes constitute the 
intermediate stage between prostitution properly so-called, and 
venal concubinage, which we shall speak of later. 

The army of prostitutes is partly composed of patholo^cal 
individuals. Alcohol and vicious habits increase their abnormal 
tendencies, so that their behavior leaves nothing wanting in the 
way of temper, impulsiveness, cynicism and insolence. This is 
seen every day in hospitals for venereal disease. As soon as a 
prostitute finds her physical condition improve after a few days 
in hospital, sexual abstjinence arouses her appetite to such an 
extent that she indulges in lesbian love with her companions, or 
shows herself naked at the windows, etc. Some prostitutes of 
better quality suffer at first from the scandalous tone of the 
brothel, but they generally become used to it, •and end with 
adopting it themselves. Honest women, infected accidentally 
or by their husbands, suffer martjrrdom when they are sent to 
the venereal diviaons of hospitals. 
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The Fate pi Pros^tutes. — What becomes of prostitutes in the 
course of time? They cannot remain >^17 long in the brothels 
for they only accept young and fine-ldbking girls. It would be 
interesting to follow the •fate of all these women. At all events 
nothing ns more absind than the common saying that the sup- 
pression of broChels increases prostitution in the streets, and 
that their introdudidn suppresses it. It is obvious that, as the 
women in brothels have to be continually renewed, they must 
be continually thrown onto the streets. No doubt many pros- 
titutes die at an early ag^ from the results of alcohol and syphilis. 
The only resource left to many, when they are ejected from the 
brothels, is to solicit in the streets or to join clandestine brothels 
or taverns of the same nature. , 

The most profligate, those who look upon their profession from 
the artistic or the commercial points of view, know how to advance 
themselves and become “Mao^ames”; but these are compai*a- 
tively few in number. Some end in suicide or lunatic asylums. 

As a last resource, when no man will have anything to do 
with theili, many of them* take to the lowest occupations, such 
as cleaning lavatori<^, etc.^ At Munich it used to be proverbial 
that the class of “lladiweiber” and “Nussweiber” (old women 
selling nuts etc., at the street corners) were mostly recruited 
from old prostitutes. Occasionally a better class prostitute 
succeeds in getting married. 

If we consider without prejudice the miserable life of a pros- 
titute, we cannot hear the term “fdle de joie” without a feeling 
of sadness and indignation, for it conveys such bitter and tra^c 
irony. If we could ourselves experience the true state of mind 
which is hidden behind the smiles and songs of so many miserable 
singers at caf4 concerts, and behind the brazen artifices of many 
prostitutes; if we could learn their p^t life and the cause of 
their fall, no man with a spark of pity or sympathy for his fel- 
lows could relish with a light heart “joy” bou^t at such a 
price. For those who read German, I recommend on this sub- 
ject: Tagebucii einer Verlomen, by Marguerite Bohrn^ (Berlin: 
Fontane, 1905.) 

Prostitution and Sexual Perversion.^ — ^If it b true that many 
prostitutes hav^ patholo^cal heredity, it b stiU more sufis that 
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they often have to subyiit to the fancies ofrpathols^cal chents. 
The numerous sexual anomalies, of which we have spoken in 
Chapter YIII| closely connected with prostitution. The 
refinement of modem civilization is *so complete that it sup- 
plies localities and women for the special use of pach pa£holo^cal 
form of the sexu&l appetite. ^ 

So far we have only spoken of female prostitutes, and we have 
seen how they conform to the customs of sadists, masochists, etc. 
They allow themselves to be maltreated by the former, and 
maltreat the latter; or else they play«t exh^itions symbolical 
of cmclty or humiliation. 

For male inverts, on the other hand, there exist male brothels, 
in which young boys practice pederasty for money. For certain 
rich roufy, or for those affected with pedcrosis, children are kept. 
This last class of goods is very dear, for there is always a risk of 
the law intervening. Young i^rgins also fetch a high price; 
and they even try to sew dp the h3rmen after their defloration, 
so as to offer them several times as virgins! 

With what we have said in Chapter VJII, these indications 
will suffice to show that modem prostitution and proxenetism 
constitute a public disgrace, intended to exploit the unbridled 
desires of men for profit. This system has been defended on the 
grounds of hygiene and the protection of virtuous women against 
the assaults of men, etc. In reality, it has resulted in cormpting 
and effeminating men; in restricting the normal sexual inter- 
course of youth in its natural association with an inconsiderate 
love; in degrading love itself; in debarring a great number of 
capable and virtuous women from marriage, from love, and from 
sexual intercourse in general; lastly, in cauring complete aber- 
ration of the whole sexual life of modem society. 

Ciontemporary literaiture has begun to consider the psychol- 
ogy of prostitution. W§ have already mentioned La Matson 
T^ter by (^e Maupassant; Zola’s iVona is the history of a high- 
class prostitute related in the well-known realistic manner 
of the hdebrated novelist, in which he describes the sexual 
depravity existing in certain Paririan circles of the ‘Second 
Empire. 

I will now make a few remuks concerning a sejeial movement 
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organized against the regulatioi) of prostitution, called aboli* 
tionism. 

Abolitionism and R^[iilation. — ^An Englishwoman, Ate. Joseph- 
ine Butler, imdertook, ^n the name of liberty, a cafnpaign 
agmnst proxenel^m, white slavery and the State regulation of 
' prostitution. She also attacked the injustice df the Code Napo- 
leon toward womhn, especially the prohibition of inquiry into 
paternity, which throws girls who have been seduced into th'e 
arms of prostitution. The abolitionists contest the right of 
police inscription, of prostitutes under the pretext of hygiene, 
of submitting them against their will to medical inspection, and 
of keeping them in brothels. They claim severe laws against 
proxenetism and oppose toleration. • 

In medical circles the system of regulation has generally been 
defended. It is urged that society has the right to protect itself 
against dangerous infection, alid that, with this object, it has 
as much right to treat infected f>rostitutcs compulsorily, as 
those affected with smallpox or cholera. Owing to their shame- 
ful trade, they maintain thkt these women have lost all claim to 
special consideration. 

This argument appears very reasonable at first sight, but it 
takes quite a different aspect when the facts arc examined more 
thoroughly. 

First of all the comparison with smallpox and cholera is 
illogical, for these diseases endanger the innocent public, while 
the man who makes use of prostitution is quite aware of the 
danger he runs. Society is under no obligation to provide 
healthy prostitutes for the use of Don Juan. 

Against this it is stated that innocent wives are often infected 
and made to suffer for the sins of their husbands. But such an 
extensive blending of the State with family life does not a\)pear 
to be admisfflble, and would lead tu crying abuses. Society has 
neither the right nor the duty to facilitate the dangerous or 
injurious acts of certfun individuals at the expense of others, 
by rendering riiem less dangerous, so that certain third parties 
may be less liable to suffer. This is an absurd sophism. The 
duty of society is to make responsible the one who has comqptted 
the dangerouci oiStojurious act, and to punish him if he has done 
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hann. Here, on the contrai7,,one only of ^le culpipts (the proa* 
titute) is compelled to keep to her vile trade, while the map 
who mak^ use of her, and often infects her, is free from any 
respoifeibOity. Moreover, the State h&s no right to act against 
responable persons under the pretext that their future senti- 
ments or actionsVould have dangerous consequences for others;* 
this would lead to arbitrary abuse of powelr The insane, and 
habitual criminals make the only exceptions, for their abnormal 
and irresponsible cerebral organization is a perpetual danger 
to society. • 

There is one question, however, which arises: Can prostitu- 
tion in itself be regarded as a misdemeanor punishable by law? 
If this were the case, the client would have to be punished as 
well as the prostitute; or both of them be sent to reformatories. 
This is the only logical consequence, for in such cases the two 
contractors are equally guilty, *and also equally dangerous as 
regards infection. * , 

How, therefore, can the system be justified which brands and 
inscribes the prostitute only; which is not content vnth tolerat- 
ing her vile trade instead of punisl^ing i|, but ^ves it official 
sanction, causing her to fall lower and lower; which finally, to 
crown the work, licenses the proxenetism which exploits her vice? ' 
It is difficult to imagine more complete hypocrisy, or a more 
contradictory system. 

In former times when slavery was allowed, men's ^ will and 
pleasure were sufficient to justify such measures, which created 
for their profit a class of female pariahs; and this was frankly 
and openly admitted. Nowadays, the equal rights of women 
which are officially recognized in civilized countries no longer 
allow it, and hygienic arguments only can give such modem 
barbarity the hypocritical appearance of justification. Luna- 
tics and criminals are only locked up as a measure of safety, 
and to attempt to improve them; but their bodi^ are not 
allowed to become an object of commerce for the pleasure of 
other niembers of society. • 

But the results of honestly interpreted statistics contradict 
the«apparent justification of the regulation of prostitution, in 
the name of hygiene. It ie intended to fumi^ men with a 
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means of coitus frefi from dan^; but the facts prove that 
venereal disease has not been diminished by this means. The 
false security given to men officially by regulation makes them 
all the more careless. The multiplication of the sexuid con- 
nections bf each jprostitute increases the danger of infection at 
' least as much as the elimination of a few •diseased persons 
diminishes it. *' * 

The corruption of the State and its officials, especially the 
police and the medical inspectors of brothels, the general deprav- 
ity which results from official toleration, and the perversion of 
ideas of morality among the public, increase habits of prostitu- 
tion, and with it the danger of infection. Assured of impunity 
the pimps and their acolytes become more and more audacious 
and extend their business, while the prostitutes, whose number is 
increased by this system, seek to escape the police and practice 
their trade clandestinely. It is no wonder that the swamp to 
be purified becomes more and more* infectious. Can it be con- 
scientiously said that hygiene has benefited? This is well seen 
in Geneva and in France. It is enough to compare the number 
of cases of venereal disease p,nd of prostitutes in countries where 
regulation is in force, with those which do not employ it, to show 
the complete fiasco of the system from the hygienic point of 
■view. On the average, the number of infectious cases is nearly 
the same with or without regulation and depends on many other 

causes. 1 cannot enter into the details here and must refer to 
€ 

the statistics and to the works published by the Abolitionist 
Federation (6 Rue St. lAger, Geneva). 

Of all that has been published, nothing appears to me more 
conclusive than the masterly statistics of Mounier, for Hol- 
land, in 1889. Even among medical men, the originators of 
regulation, the abolitionist point of vi^w is steadily gaining 
ground. It is beginning to be understood that the toleration of 
proxenctism, '&nd even the inscription and medical inspection 
of prostitutes, are vicious methods of social sanitation against 
venereal infection. r 

But by the suppresdon of offidal toleration and regulation, 
the question of prostitution is in no way settled. This has only 
a negative action ^important for the tactics of those who wish to 
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up^t a scandalous' abuse, but which does not respond to the 
hi^er task of extirpating the root of th« evil, ^he positive 
work will only begin when the State is relieved of its shameful 
comp^t with proxenetism and prostitution. 

In the following chapters we sha£i examine the remedies 
which must be applied to our sexual anarchy, the resuft of mas- 
culine autocracy; as Rusaan anarchy is Jthp result of Tsarism. * 
I will first make a few observations from tble medical and hy- 
gienic point of view, to the partisans of regulation. They 
exclaim that the abolitionists are fanatics, who, from their 
absence of scientific spirit, will deluge^ciety.with venereal dis- 
ease. This bogy has no sound foundation. The State regula- 
tion of prostitution applied to certain women has not diminished 
the amount of venereal 'disease, because it does not reach it. 
The State concession of an unnatural vice cannot be hygienic. 
Moreover, it is impossible to completely disinfect prostitutes, 
this disinfection is quite illusory) unless it is also applied to their 
clients, which is impracticable. 

In France, whe: 3 the system of regulation has existed for a 
long time in its strictest form, venereal diseases are extremely 
prevalent; while in Switzerland, where ittmly exists at Geneva, 
having been suppressed for some ye&rs in the Canton of Zurich, 
they are less frequent. Geneva is not less contaminated than 
other towns in Switzerland, in spite of its model brothels, and 
Zurich has lately, by popular vote, confirmed abolition by a 
crushing majority, in opposition to a few interested pessons who 
wished to reestablish the brothels under futile and falladous 
pretexts. Some clandestine brothels still exist in towns where 
the authorities shut their eyes. 

It has also been maintained that the number of sexual mis- 
deippanors would increase with the suppression of brothels. 
This is another illusioh. The majority of sexual misdemeanors 
are due to psychic anomalies (Chapter VIII) or to the effects of 
alcoholic intoxication. If they have any relation to prostitu- 
tion, it is rather that of being favored by its orgjes. 

Remises for the Evil. — ^What is wanted first*of all are severe 
laws against proxenetism. It is indisputaUe that commerce 
made with the body of one’s ndghbor is illegal, even when the 
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latW gives consent. It is a crime or misdemeanor which sho(ild 
be prosecuted like ne'^o slavery dT usuryi We should not wait 
for a complaint to be lodged, but prosecute proxenetism oflS- 
cially, for the victims are^ hindered by shame from coming for- 
ward. The pimps of proxenetism are recruited from the dregs 
.of society. In this domain, as in the others, penal law should 
not be put in forpe; ♦ the object should be the protection of 
society and the improvement of the criminal. 

As regards prostitution itself, it cannot be made a misde- 
meanor without opening the door too widely to complete arbi- 
trariness. The Steite caimot prevent a responsible adult from 
disposing of his own body, without introducing religion and 
metaphysics into legislation; but the State can require those 
who practice prostitution not to molest the public. It has, 
therefore, the right to punish solicitation in the streets by 
or imprisonment, especially in often repeated offenses. It can 
also give persons of both sexes, who^are victims of venereal dis- 
ease, the right of claiming damages by civil law. The legality of 
this right of indemnity has Jseen much contested. In my opin- 
ion it is le^timate when the State no longer tolerates or regulates 
prostitution; but so 16ng ae it does this, and submits prostitutes 
to obligatory medical treatment, the States takes the respon- 
sibility of their health. Under the regime of regulation, an 
infected person could logically claim damages from the State, 
or, at any rate from the pimps of licensed proxenetism. 

The question of responability is quite different when prosti- 
tution is free. The sexual intercourse of a free prostitute with 
a man may be regarded as a private contract in which each 
party has the same rights and obhgations. If one of the two 
contractors deceives the other by concealing venereal 
the latter has the right to claim damages, if there is sufl^cient 
proof of infection from this source. 

The right -irf 'indemnity does not, however, constitute the 
principal point. In order to successfully combat .prostitution 
and venereal disease, fundamental social r^orms are nec- 
essary. * ' 

(1). First of all the system of exploitation of the poor by the 
rich should be put an end to, the work of the poor b eing pjmu- 
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nersted at its true value. This requires a ^cial transformation 
of the relations between capital and labor. 

(2) . The use of narcotics, and especially alcohol, should be 
suppressed. 

(3) . The false modesty concerning sexual intercourse^ should 
be done away with. 

(4) . The public should be instructed in the dangers of venereal 

disease and in the means of preventing contamination. The 
only certain means of curing them consists in not contracting 
them. „ 

(5) . Cleanliness should be universally encouraged, especially 
in sexual intercourse. 

(6) . Preventive measures should be employed in every coitus, 
the object of which is not procreation. 

(7) . The treatment of venereal diseases in hospitals should 
be carried out in a decent and humane manner, so as not to 
shock the modesty of either acj^ especially women, and so that 
patients need not be ashamed of submitting to medical treat- 
ment. Nowadays the venereal divisions of hospitals often more 
resemble brothels. This state of thip^ makes it impossible for 
any woman with a particle of modesty to stay in these places. 
It is evident that women who are more or less virtuous, and even 
the better class of prostitutes, will avoid such hospital treat- 
ment as much as possible, and will thereby become the worst 
sources of infection. 

By treating venereal disease in hospital with more regard for 
decency and modesty, by abolishing the brand of shame, and by 
separating patients according to their behavior, we might suc- 
ceed in improving a state of things which is often unbearable. 
Patients with venereal diseases would then more willingly sub- 
mit to 4iospital treatment and would be more easily cured. In 
Italy much progress has already been made in this direction. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that if we should be contented 
for the preseift with damming up prostitution and suppressing 
the causey which render prostitutes more and siore abject, 
without yet being able to abolish the whole evil, a transforma- 
tion of our social life, and especially the suppresdon of the 
reign o? capital as a means of exploitation of the work of others^ 
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and suppres^on of the use of alcoholic drinks, would eventTfally 
succeed in the gradual extinctidh of pibstitution and the sub- 
stitution of concubinage, which has much less evil results. 

• • 

, VENAL CONCUBINAGE 

* Venal concubinage occupies an intermediate position between 
prostitution and*t:odcubinage. It is distinguished from the 
latter by the fact that it is remunerated; but the distinction is 
very fine. 

Lorettes. — ^This is an old term which may be applied to paid 
women who are 'not re^ar prostitutes. It is hardly possible 
to distinguish them from clandestine prostitutes (not on the 
police inscription). They are woiqen who do not practice 
solicitation or sell themselves to the first comer, but generally 
keep to one man for a time. 

Giisettes. — ^The Parisian grisette, whose type has become clas- 
sic, is a higher class of .woman who, at any rate in her primitive 
simplicity, was not wanting ih romance. Belations with a 
grisette rftay be compared .to limited and free marriage, in which 
there is comparativfe fideli^. 

Like some of the free prostitutes, the grisette does not live 
only on the support of her lover. She is often a dressmaker or 
a shop-^1, and makes arrangements with a lover so as to live 
more comfortably. 

When the grisette acts as her lover’s housekeeper and lives 
with him on terms of the closest intimacy, the liaison takes a 
more serious character and there is a certain degree of affection 
or even love. However, all these concubinages are generally 
limited to a few weeks or months, so that the natural love of the 
woman becomes blunted by successive polyandry. It is always 
more or less a question of “an accessory business.” , 

There are all kinds of lorettes and gnsettes, but as a rule they 
are generally attached to smaU tradesmen, students, working- 
men, etc., rather than to rich men. It is a kind ef contract for 
a limited peipd. This intern is very widespread in large towhs, 
where the inhabitants do not int^ere with each other’s affairs; 
but is difficult to manage in small towns, where every one knov's 
everybody, p «• 
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Mistresses. — These m*y be called the aristibcrats of the species. 
Here we see more distiniptly the transition from venal love to 
free concubinage based on mutual love. The hetaira of the an- 
cient dreeks (vide Chapter VI) corresponded more or less to 
the modem mistresses, especially to the intelligent mistresses 
of men in high potions. In certain respect^ we may say that 
George Sand, for example, was a hetaira from pure love, while 
among the Greek hetaira money played a great part. Some 
mistresses are paid; others live on terms of equality with their 
lovers; others again maintain their lofers. We must also dis- 
tinguish between mistresses who live with married men, and 
those who live with bachelors. 

The most t3rpical case is*that where a bachelor who wishes to 
remain free takes a mistress, whom he also makes mistress of 
his house, and who thus becomes an illegitimate wife who may 
separate from him when it pleases her. Some women contract 
this kind of union without being actually paid, simply for their 
maintenance, in retum for which they do the housewotk. Here 
there is no actual sale of the body. The contract may be indefi- 
nite or limited. In such cases the effect of money on the atti- 
tude of the man toward his mistress is evident; his tone is gen- 
erally less respectful toward paid mistresses than toward those 
who are not paid. The love of the paid mistress is little mwe 
durable or more intense than that of the grisette, the ratuation 
being almost the same. 

Zola’s Nana prostituted herself regularly with rich men: 
secondly, she was the mistress of Fontan, who plays the part of 
a high-class protector; thirdly, she fell in love with Georges in 
quite an idyllic fashion. Bordenave, the manager, had good 
reason in wishing his theater to be called a brothel, as he was 
more of a pimp than a 'theatrical manager. This example, a 
little far-fetched, shows how ideas pass from one to another in 
this elastic dqpiain. 

•There are also married mistresses. The position of mistress 
tp a marriM man is, on the whole, more delicate* than that of 
mistress to a bachelor. We are only concerned here with paid 
mistreq^es. They seldom give themselves to married men ex- 
cept when the home life of the la||tter is more or less disorganized; 
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when the hiisband ih separated from th$ wife, or when he lives 
in open warfare with her. A marrie^ man, on the contrary, 
may secretly visit brothels or private prostitutes, often even 
with his, wife’s knowledge, because the prostitute can have no 
influence in family affairs. This reason has even been used for 
the defense of prostitution. It is true that married men often 
have connection with other women, and the term mistress has 
been applied to the women who take part in this intercourse, 
whether they or their lover, or both of them, are already married. 
But in this case monc^ is usually only a secondary consider- 
ation, when the households concerned are not broken up. It 
is often only the maneuver of an intriguer who tries to separate 
a husband from his wife to marry him herself and monopolize 
his fortune. It is sufficient to show how difficult it often is 
to distinguish the paid mistress from the w'oman who docs not 
pve herself from interest but from passion, or from the intrig- 
uing adventuress who fries to make a good catch. 

Lorettes, grisettes and paid mistresses seldom have children. 
These women are more rarely infected with venereal diseases 
than prostitutes, buc thej are better acquainted with the meth- 
ods of preventing conception. 

The fate of the children of venal concubines is generally very 
sad. They are not the fruits of love but of a sexual union based 
on idleness and Icwdness. If conception occurs in spite of all 
precautions, artificial abortion is attempted, or if this fails the 
child is sent to the “baby farmer,” who gets rid of it. The 
women who dispose of their children in this way are often of the 
better class; common prostitutes often love and take care of 
their children, while the young ladies of society generally try 
and get rid of their ille^timate children, because they are much 
more compromised. Some married women even do not hesitate 
to perform Abortion when a child inconveniences them. 

We have only mentioned the fourth group women with 
which we are concerned, because of its mercantile nature. Every 
union in which a human being gives love for money is urmatural. 
Venal love is not true love, but an improper contract between 
man and woman, with the object of satisfying the sexufd appe* 
tite, without Say regard to the {ligher object intended by nature. 
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It sometimes happens i^hat similar contracts are tnade in the 
inverse direction, when ^ nymphomaniacal woman purchases a 
fine young man, under some pretext or^other. Inverts also pay 
boys to satisfy their perverted appetites. 

However unsavory may be the contents of the present chap- 
ter, it was necessary to write it in order to give a clear idea of 
the subject. Under the pretense of virtue venal love has too 
long been covered with a veil of hypocrisy. Prostitution, mar- 
riage for money and venal concubinage are, each in its way, 
elements of corruption and decadeneff which, combined with 
alcohol, gambling, speculation, the greed for money and pleasure 
in general, threaten our modern culture with ruin. Among these 
anomalies, the State organization of prostitution being the most 
monstrous, it is necessary to begin with its suppression. 

Among the aneients, the goddess Venus or Aphrodite was the 
symbol of beauty and love. Although somewhat sly, she 
was fecund, full of desire ancf charm, ancf embodied not only the 
natural aspirations ‘>f man, but also^his artistic ideak Nowa- 
days, she is dragged in the mire by two false gods — Bacchus, 
who makes a gross and vulgar brute^af her^ and Mammon, who 
transforms her into a venal prostitute — ^while a hypocritical 
religious asceticism, endeavors in vain to confine her in a strait- 
waistcoat. May the progress of science and culture find the 
power to deliver her from the tyranny of her two infamous 
companions, deified by human ignorance and bestiality.'* Then 
only will the goddess of love appear in all her gloryl 
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THE INFLUENCE OP ENVIRONMENT ON SEXUAL UPB 

xfowEVEB strong may be the hereditary sexual instincts which 
an individual has inherited by phylogeny from his ancestors, 
and however violent their internal outbreaks in his ontogeny, 
it is necessary to recognize that an organism so complicated as 
that of man is capable of adapting itself to its environment to a 
remarkable and varied degree, and , that consequently external 
influences react strongly on the sexual appetite. We will now 
examine these influences, so far as they are not dealt mth in 
other chapters. 

Influence of Climate. — Warm climates appear to excite the 
intensity of sexual life; man matures more quickly and is more 
disposed "^o sexual exccss< I am not aware of other influences 
that can be attribufed to climate. It is, moreover, possible that 
the direct influence of heat has been confounded with the indirect 
action it exerts in the conditions of human existence. In cold 
countries life is more laborious, and this diminishes the inten- 
sity of the sexual appetite. In warm countries man has not so 
much concern with dwellings, clothes and heating; life is greatly 
rimpli&ed, and this freedom from anxiety inclines him to greater 
sexual activity. 

Town and Country. Isolation. Sociability. Life in Factories. 
— ^The social relations of man exert a great influence on sexual 
life. Hermits and those who live on isolated farms are interest- 
ing in this respect. Solitude generally leads man to .chronic 
) melancholia and to abnormal peculiarities, unless he has a library 
in his hermitage, when he may live in the spirit of the intellectual 
sociability derived from the study of books. 

It is quite, otherwise with one who has no intellectual occupa- 
tion, or one who has lived in solitude from infancy. In this case 
the hermit becomes a kind of savage, without any intellectual 
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devSopment, and reverts more or less to t]^e stat^of primitive 
man. 

An adult who establishes himself in solitude without providing 
himself with intellectual capital becofties stron^y inclined to 
depressing psychoses. This is observed among t]ie isolated farm- 
ers, according to Professor Scguin, of New York. The man who 
lives alone, or surrotmded only by the members of his family 
becomes disposed to certain sexual anomalies, such as incest, 
sodomy and masturbation. 

It is among the agricultural population that we meet with 
the most normal sexual relations and the best hygiene. The 
French Canadians form a good example, and it is the same gen- 
erally where agriculture is practiced by independent peasants, 
not alcoholized, and having divided property. Agricultural 
families generally procreate more children and healthier ones 
than urban families. No doubt modem medical hygiene, both 
public and private, has made so much 'progress in towns that 
there may be, at a certain age, proportionally more living chil- 
dren than in the country; but the country childrmi are of 
stronger constitution and more healthy in.every way. 

I had the opportunity of confirming this opinion while I was 
Superintendent of a limatic asylum for many years. I found 
it was impossible to recruit from the town a good staff of nurses 
of either sex. 

The inhabitant of towns, it is true, learns his wor^ more 
quickly, but he lacks patience, perseverance and character, and 
soon shows himself wanting in the accomplishment of his physi- 
cal and moral duties. The countryman, on the contrary, is at 
first slow and clumsy, but soon becomes more capable and care- 
ful, and more amenable to education. This shows that, on the 
average, the hereditary ^dispositions of the country-bred child 
are better than those of the town-bred chUd. The latter de- 
velops more rapidly and more completely his natural dispod- 
tions, owing CO social intercourse, whUe the country-bred child, 
althou^ he appears at first aght less intelligent, is really better 
endowed on the average than the town child. The superfidid 
observer is easily deceived, but coimtry life accumulates more 
reservS force in the organism than urban life. 
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Sexual excesses the counjiiy are^ more conformable to 
nature. Apart from marriage, we meet with concubinage, infi- 
delity, and sometimes prostitution, but these excesses are never 
widely spread in small plhces where every one knows each other. 
An extensive study of the alcohol question has shown me that 
hereditary degenerations and sexual evils in" the country are 
principally due to'alcoholism and its blastophthoria (vide Chap- 
ter 1). But when factories, mining industries, etc., create 
unhealthy conditions in the coimtry, the evil influences of urban 
life are implanted there,* often in a still higher degree. 

The society of large towns is made up of many different cir- 
cles, who have little or no relations with each other, do not know 
each other, and seldom concern themselves about each other. 
The individual is only known in his own circle. This circum- 
stance favors the increase of vice and depravity. In addition 
to this, the insanitary dwellings, the life of excitement and in- 
numerable pleasures, all tend to prdduee a restless and unnatmal 
existence. The best conditions of existence for man are con- 
tact with nature, mr and light, sufficient physical exercise com- 
bined with steady work (or the brain, which requires exercise 
as much as the other organs; this is just what is wanting among 
the poor, in the town and in the factory. InstesMl of this they 
are offered unhealthy nocturnal pleasures and a prostitution 
which spreads itself everywhere with all the dangerous effects 
we have described. The result is that they become incapable 
of nourishing and raising their children properly, often even of 
procreating them in healthy and natural love. 

Such are the conditions of the lower classes in large towns. 
Along with prostitution, venereal disease and alcohol, the 
wretched dwellings in many places lead to infamous promiscuity. 
In factories and mines things are still worse. In these^places 
there is a sw;aFm of people continually engaged in most unhealthy 
occupations, and only leaving their work to indulge in the most 
repugnant sexual excesses. The rapacity, frivolity and luxury 
of society lead to alcoholism, poverty, promiscuity and prostitu- 
tion among the lower classes and cause complete degeneration 
of entire industrial populations. 

In the CantdR of Zurich I have had the opportimity of closely 
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observing the physical tand moral effects of this degeneration. 
The individuals most incapable as hospital attendants were 
always, factory hands. These wretched beings were generally 
so atrophied in body and mind that tliey were no use for any- 
thing except the weaving of silk and cotton. In tKe large 
English towns, such as Liverpool, and among the population of 
certain mining districts in Belgium, I have met with even worse 
degeneration of the human species. Modesty, morality and 
health arc destroyed in this swarming human mass— dirty, 
ansemic, tuberculous, rickety, imbefiile, or. hysterical — and 
there is no distinction between the factory girl and the prosti- 
tute. In certain Belgian districts which are a prey to alcoholism, 
one sometimes sees human beings copulating in the streets like 
animals, or like the drunken Kaffirs in South Africa. What can 
we expect from the descendants of a population so completely 
degenerate? Marriage and even concubinage among peasants 
is golden in comparison! * * 

I will now draw r ttention to a contemporary phenomenon of 
the greatest interest. The immense devclppment of means of 
transport, combined with progress iiitthe sanitation of dwellings, 
favors the transportation of town to country and country to 
town. This brings together the two modes of human life, and 
in this I see the dawn of salvation in the future. The modem 
towns of North America, thanks to the great extension of their 
territory, already resemble the country to a great extent, each 
house being surrounded by a garden. The electric tramways 
shorten distances and facilitate this manner of building towns. 
As means of communiration become still more simplified and 
cheapened, the advantages of country life will be joined to those 
of the^town without suffering from the promiscuity of the latter. 
The disadvantages of cduntry life consist in atrophy of the intel- 
lectual dispositions from want of contact; improvement in 
means of transport will bring this contact to the country. The 
result of such distribution of the territory of a civilized state, 
such as lliave in view, might be called an AgropSlia — ^an urban- 
ized country or a countrified town. It would then be possible 
to lime a life more ideal in human sentiments, and healthier as 
regards material Rud sexual nutters. • 
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The state bf the Oountryman er peasant is advantageous for 
marriage, not only because it does not, offer such a suitable soil 
for prostitution, but because the danger of venereal di^ase is 
diminished, and the procreation of healthy offspring favors con- 
. jugel happiness and constancy in sexual union. From the reli- 
gious point of view, 'the freedom in sexual intercourse which 
prevails among countiy people before marriage is looked upon 
as immoral; but this is a natural phenomenon similar to the 
“marriage by trial” of certain savage races, or the “hand- 
fasting” of the Scotch pddple, of which we have spoken in Chap- 
ter VI. People who tolerate and defend prostitution should be 
ashamed of their h3rpocrisy and of the manner in which they 
distort morality, when in the same breath they reproach peas- 
ants with their natural but ille^timate unions. 

It is needless to say that other causes of degeneration may 
exist in the country as well as in towns; for instance, certain 
endemic diseases, such as myxoodema and malaria, the brutish 
life of certain tribes, perpetuation of degeneracy by consan- 
guineous unions, etCi 

The worst state il» certoElnly that of the proletariat of large 
towns, which is generally associated with crime. In the com- 
munity of pimps, criminals and decadents in general, is consti- 
tuted a special social outlook, which regards the greatest scamp 
in the light of a hero. When a child shows a precocious criminal 
disposition it is looked upon in these circles as a child of much 
promise. Honest and virtuous children are considered in this 
society as imbeciles, or even as traitors and spies, and are con- 
sequently despised, hated and ill-treated. The deleterious in- 
fluences we have mentioned do not act alone, but are often asso- 
ciated with other factors in causing degeneration of the sexual 
life. When other influences prepondefate, we may sonietimes 
observe d«^i:avity in the country, and on the contrary, healthy 
and normal conditions in certain towns. We mus( always avoid 
exaggerating the importance of a sin^e factor in making 
generalizatioiu. Certain country villages, the inhabitants of 
which have become alcoholized and degraded, may present 
a much mor^ unhealthy sexual life than certain sobfx and 
wefl'go vemed towns. , 
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Vi^^abmidage. — In the AnMv fUr Eass^ und pesdlsehafta 
btdogie of 1906 (Archives of the biology of races and of society). 
Doctor Jorger relates theliistory of the descendants of a couple 
of vagfibonds, which he carefully studied for several genera- 
tions. Nearly all the members of this family became vagabonds, 
thieves, prostitutes, and other society pests. Vain attempts 
were made to give a good education to some’ef them, but thqr 
ran away from school to lead the lives of vagabonds or criminals. 
In a few of them only, education gave some results, but not at 
all brilliant. In this family, alcoholisip and its blastophthoiia 
played a conaderable part. 

We can hardly admit that the mnemic phenomena explained 
in Chapter I could have aotcd appreciably in two or three hun- 
dred years, a period much too short for the human species. No 
doubt the common ancestor of the above family of vagabonds 
descended from a family of vagabonds. I do not, however, 
think I am wrong in attributing to blastophthoria, superposed 
on the disastrous combinations of germs which is inevitable in 
the life of vagabonds, the principal cause of this typical*degenera- 
tion of the family, a degeneration ip^whic^ sexual degradation 
strongly predominates. I recommend Doctor Jorger’s work to 
any one interested in this question. It would be useful to draw 
up genealogical tables, with the medical and p^cholo^cal 
descriptions of the whole population of a small town. 

Americanism. — ^By this term I derignate an unhealthy fea- 
ture of sexual life, common among the educated classes of the 
United States, and apparently originating in the greed for 
dollars, which is more prevalent in North America than any- 
where else. I refer to the unnatural life which Americans lead, 
and more especially to its sexual aspect. 

The* true American pitizen despises agricultural work and 
manual labor in general, especially for women. His aim is to 
centralize labor by means of machinery and commerce, so as to 
concern hims&lf only with business, intellectual occupations and 
sport. American women conrider muscular wor]( and labor in 
the country as degrading to their sex. This is a relic of the days 
of slavery, when all manual labor was left to negroes, and is so 
to a great extent at the present day. 
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Denrous pf remainii^g young and fresh as long as posable, 
fearing the dangers Vnd troubles' of childbirth and the brinpng- 
up of children, the Ainerican woman has an increasing aversion 
to pregnancy, childbirth, suckling and the rearing largs 
families.* 

Since the emancipation of negroes has caused domestic ser- 
vants in the United SWes to become expensive luxuries, family 
life has been to a great extent replaced by life in hotels and 
boarding-houses, and this has furnished another reason for avoid- 
ing conception and larg^ families. 

It is evident that this form of emancipation of women is abso- 
lutely deleterious and that it leads to degeneration, if not to 
extinction of the race. The mixed Aryan (European) race of 
North America will diminish and become gradually extinguished, 
even without emigration, and will soon be replaced by Chinese 
or negroes. It is necessary for woman to labor as well as 
man, and she ought not to avoid the fulfillment of her natural 
position. Every race which do& not understand this necessity 
ends in ektinction. A woman’s ideal ought not to consist in 
reading novels and lolling in rocking chairs, nor in working only 
in offices and shops, so as to preserve her delicate skin and grace- 
ful figure. She ought to develop herself strongly and healthily 
by working along with man in body and mind, and by procreat- 
ing numerous children, when she is strong, robust and intelli- 
gent. But this does not nullify the advantage that may 
accrue from limiting the number of conceptions, when the 
bodily and mental qualities are wanting in the procreators. 

Saloons and Alcohol. — ^I desire to draw attention once more 
to the evil influence of saloons and bars. The drink habit cor- 
rupts the whole of sexual life. It is the origin of the most hid- 
eous forms of prostitution and proxenctism, and leads to the se- 
duction of girls. I must mention again the barmaids whose 
buriness it is to attract customers by exciting thrir sexual 
desire, at the same time exploiting themselves by prostitution. 
These saloons.are dens of iniquity in which alcohol %nd prosti- 
tution are inextricably confounded. In Germany th^ have 
become a veritable social plague. 

Drink makef<nen and women not only gross and sensufil. but 
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also \ie^gent, imprudent and irreflecti^e. The ^oon takes 
men from their homes, and drink directly <£minishes the popu- 
lation. This is seen in Rassia by comparing the abstainers with 
the drihkers, the former being much cnore fecund. The sta- 
tistics of Doctor Bezzola show that a angle drinking baut may 
have a blastophtboric effect. From this and from other causes 
result the deplorable consequences of coitus *which takes place 
during drunkenness.* 

Wealth and Poverty. — ^While in former civilizations the rich 
man regarded a multiplicity of wives aq^ children as a condition 
or cause of his wealth and also as its result, in dur modem civili- 
zation the number of cliildren diminishes with the increase of 
prosperity. Children haveb ceased to be as formerly a source of 
wealth; on the contrary, they occasion much expense for their 
education. Again, the higher the social position of woman the 
more she fears pregnancy. Her life of ease makes her weaker 
and more delicate, so that she becomes less fit for the procreation 
of children. This phenomenon *is an unhealthy product of cul- 
ture and reaches a truly pathologicah degree in Ameriba. 

We have mentioned marriage for money j*which is the prosti- 
tution of the rich, and poverty, which is one of the causes of 
common prostitution, and we have seen how money influences 
sexual intercourse. We may now state the general principle that 
a mediocrity living in comfortable circumstances without imme- 
diate daily wants, imder good hygienic conditions, but requiring 
a man to work for his living, constitutes the best condition 
both for a healthy sexual life and for health and happiness in 
general. Tliis is the aurea mediocritcis, or modest competence, 
the excellence of which was recognized by the ancients. 

The sexuality of the rich man degenerates by luxury, com- 
fort, excess and idleness, and by the fact that he is already 
satiated in his youth. That of the poor man is no less degen- 
erate, owing to bad food, unhealthy dwellings, neglected educar 
tion, and by Vicious example which at the opposite extreme, 
resembles jn many points that of the rich man;. the exploiter 
and the exploited meeting in the dens of vice. Such is the case 

* Vide "Alkoholven^tung und Degeneration ” ^ Bunge: Leipsjg 1904; 
and “ Hygiene of the Nerves and Hind^’ by Forel: Stuttgart 1005. 
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with gamb^g hells, With dens for prostitution and sexual 
anomalies, where tl^e poor blackmail the rich, while the latter 
in their capacity as social exploiters help to maintain poverty 
and prostitution. • ^ ♦ 

Money makes sexual intercourse unnatural; in place of letting . 
coitus take its natural course, it makes it an* object of amuse- 
ment and pleasuFd, and also of speculation, and it debases the 
bodies of wretched girls by making them objects of commerce. 

Unfortunately, the inereasing faeility of obtaining money 
without working for it, due to civilization, not only corrupts the 
sexual life of the' wealthy and the poverty stricken, but has the 
same effect on the middle classes. A healthy and normal sexual 
life must be associated with honest and arduous work. We have 
already remarked that the solution of the sexual question de- 
pends partly on the suppression of alcoholic drink. We may 
add that another side of the question depends on the extirpation 
of the greed for money. If human beings could work for the 
social welfare without private interest, sexual relations would 
soon take their natural course. But it must be admitted that 
it is difficult to find a practical solution for the problem of social 
economy. ' 

Rank and Social Position. — Class distinction and social posi- 
tion have always played a part in sexual life. This is especially 
the case where certain class customs and prejudices prescribe 
a special code for marriage. The consanguinity of the nobility 
and of 'royal families, who can only marry among themselves, 
has resulted in obvious degeneration. Originally there was the 
desire to preserve the purity of noble blood, and rules formu- 
lated with this object at first had some success; but in the long 
run the exclusiveness of such selection produces degeneration of 
the group which puts it into practice. ^ % 

On~lhe other hand, the severe rules which govern marriages 
among nobility have resulted in driving the latter to extra- 
nuptial sexual intercourse. In their sexual excesses, the nobil- 
ity, and eveq. crowned heads, seldom amuse themi^lves with 
honest and virtuous girls of the working classes, but more gen- 
erally with actresses of loose morals, dancing girls, and hysterical 
sirens and adignitmresses of all kinds, so long as they are pretty. 

• » * ^ 
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Since the time of the feudal S3rstm, the nobility, hating lost its 
real reason for existence^ only lives on its traditions. It re- 
is general in a state of idle depravity, faithful to its old 
traditions, except when it has succeeded in adapting itself to 
the work of modern life. It has, in fact, preserved the vices of 
its ancestors rather than th^ virtues. • , 

The more than doubtful offspring of extra-nuptial intercourse 
among the nobility have often been adopted or raised to the 
nobility. Moreover, kings and princes have dften ennobled 
unworthy persons who had succeeded* in pandering to their 
follies or exciting their sexual passions. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at if in the offspring of such imions, the blood of 
the highest nobility is tainted with that of the worst kinds of 
heredity. 

Another agn or effect of the degeneration of the nobility is 
found in the marriages the^ so often contract with wealthy 
heiresses, often of mediocre quality, in order to repair then' 
escutcheon. In thu Middle Ages, the nobility regarded it as 
degrading to work for their living, and this prejudice accelerated 
thefr degeneration; for nowadays *liie heroic and chivalrous 
deeds of the Middle Ages have little opportunity for thdr per- 
formance. 

Other social classes present cert^ sexual peculiarities; for 
example the disastrous consequences of celibacy among the 
Catholic priests. This excludes an important and intelligent 
portion of the species from reproduction, and also favors clan- 
destine debauchery. 

The army and navy also exert a detrimental action on sexual 
life. First of all they foster one of the lowest forms of prosti- 
tutioiy soldiers' women are proverbial, and one of them alone 
may infect a whole regffnent. In the second place, the absence 
of normal sexual intercourse favors all kinds of perversion, such 
as pederasty/ masturbation, etc. The abominable sexual hfe of 
solders and sailors corrupts them to such an extent that when 
they marry later on they come to thdr wives with filthy habits, 
to say nothing of syphilis and gonorrhea. The result is the 
procreation of offspring who are more or less tainted in body 
anoUnund ]^y the effects of venereal disease combined with 
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alcohol. Yk have (already mentioned r the rules which forbid 
German officers to marry a woman unless she possesses a certain 
fortune. ^ 

In the Norwegian mercantile marine the customs contrast 
happily with those we have just mentioned, and permit officers' 
to live on board wi,th , their wives. In all respects the Norwegian 
serves as a modd'in the sexual question; does he not favor con- 
jugal life by only charging half-price on the boats for women 
who travel with their husbands! 

Other classes have a'" less obvious influence on sexual life. 
On the whole, however, all sexual isolation of castes has an 
unfavorable influence. Wherever the prejudices of a' caste 
compel its members to intermarry, cMain special degenerations 
are produced. Good quality in man is not derived from class 
or position, but from true innate or hereditary nobility of'char- 
acter, and this alone should be the object of positive selection, 
without any distinction of classes.' 

Individi^ Life. — ^There is ng doubt that the mode of life of 
the individual exerts an iniluence on his sexual life. High living 
combined with little bodily exercise generally increases the sex- 
ual appetite, while insufficient food combined with severe mus- 
eular work diimuishcs it. 

Intellectual work acts in a variable manner. A distinguished 
psychologist assured me that intense intellectual work excited 
his sexual appetite; others have said the opposite. As a rule, 
a sedentary life increases the sexual appetite; a life full of occu- 
pation and muscular activity diminishes it. But the question 
is complicated by other influences. 

Alcohol diminishes sexual power, while exalting desire or even 
perverting it. The artificial excitants of the sexual appetite, 
cultivated by modem civilization by interested speculation, act 
in rather 9 (Efferent way. Erotic pictures, obscene novels and 
dramas, etc., constitute an unhealthy medium in our centers of 
civilization, which overexcites and corrupts the sexual appetite. 
The more delivsate and poisonous the perfume of this atmosphere 
and the more aesthetic the refinement by which it titillates the ^ 
senses, the greater is its destructive action. 

The questjo? of the reunion or separation of the sexes pli^ an 
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impoi^ant part. Life in comippn among gjrls and^’boys from 
infancy usually diminishes sexual excitation, in the same way 
as among brothers and sisters. We find something analogous in 
(Merent branches of human activity wiiere the two sexes live 
together; for instance, at college, in the fields, ^nd in general 
where work and pfay is common to both sex^. 

There are, however, certain exceptions to this ’rule, which must 
not be taken too generally. Under certain circumstances, life 
in common of the two sexes leads to unfavorsfble and even 
perverted sexual excitation. This is especially the case when 
alcohol adds its infiucncc; also among nervous or ill-balanced 
individuals. In my opinion it is absolutely unreasonable for 
the superintendent of a luniftic asylum to organize balls at which 
the insane of both sexes are provided with beer or wine. I have 
only seen bad results from this, while I have obtained excellent 
effects from a temporary reunion df the insane of both sexes, by 
avoiding all alcoholic drinks as well as everything which could 
excite the sexual ap'^ etite, such as dancing, or the bringing to- 
gether of erotic or perverted individuals, A young female 
onanist who suffered from sexual exzitemeat complicated with 
a nervous condition, complained to me of being obliged to work 
as a telegraphist among young men, as this continually excited 
her eroticism without the possibility of satisfying it. 

This situation, which is a common one in both sexes, gives us 
a valuable indication. No doubt life in common for the two 
sexes is normal and natural, but only on the condition that it 
leads eventually to normal sexual intercourse as the resxilt of 
love. It is neither healthy nor normal to excite an appetite 
continually without satisfying it. Any one who wishes to live 
a continent life, for religious or other reasons, ought not to 
expose *himsolf to continual excitement by too great intima(^ 
with the opposite sex; he should, on the contrary, avoid every- 
thing which tends to excite his sexual appetite and seek every- 
thing which tends to pacify it. I am not referring here to 
individuals' of a naturally cold and indifferent nature, who run 
little or no risk under such circumstances. « 

Cert^ occupations, such as those of employees in stores, tdo- 
graph offices, etc., in which the two sexes are cloee^ associated 
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in thdr wosk, cons^tuVe from tip point of view a double-‘edged 
sword. Other unhealthy and monotonous occupations, com- 
bined with bad conditions of food and lod^ng, and with all kinds 
of seduction — ^factory hands for example — ^have a pb»tivei^ 
deleterious eff^t on sexual life, which becomes absolutely de% 
praved when the two,pexes work together. The situation is hardly 
any better when tiiey are only separated during working hoijrs. 

Intemats. — ^AU intemats, i.e., all establishments where indi- 
viduids of the same sex live in the same dwelling for a long 
time, exert a peculiar irduenee on sexual life — schools and con- 
vents, for example. 

The great inconvenience of all these establishments lies in the 
danger of contamination from habits of onanism or pederasty. 
Inverts are strongly attracted towards internats, wnere iney 
find their heart’s desire where they can easily indulge their per- 
verted passions; the dormitory of such an institution having 
the same effect on them as that of a girl’s school would have on 
a young man. (Vide Chapter VIII.) 

This is a matter which has not received sufficient attention 
in organizing boardipg-schools for boys and girls, because it was 
not known that homosexual instincts arc hereditary and imiate. 
Such cases were regarded only as acquired bad habits. 

Lunatic asylums arc especially attractive to sexual inverts, 
who apply for the positions of attendants or nurse so as to be 
able t9 indulge their passions on the insane patients, who are 
incapable of betra3rmg them. 

Without being homosexual, nor even seduced by inverts, 
many normal but erotic individuals try to satisfy their sexual 
appetite on their companions — boys by pederasty, girls by les- 
bian love, and both sexes by mutual onanism. 

The chief danger is that of some sexvally perverted individual 
gaining entiy to a boarding-school and contaminating numbers 
of norm^ ' individuals, without anything being discovered; 
because it is much more difficult to supervise a school than a 
family. Thi? could be remedied better by confidence between 
masters and pupils than by supervision. 

^aria. — ^I ^ould never finish if I attempted to describe all^ 
the influence^f environment. The examples mentioned will 
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suffici to show that, in natural appetite sujh as the the 

two extremes of asceticism and excess lead to evil and unnatural 
aberratioiks, and that the Important point is to find or create a 
healthy enviromnent for a healthy sexi&l life. 

. We hear a good deal about good or bad luck gr chande in the 
matter of love. I do not deny that fortjiitous circumstances 
often determine the happiness of an individual In his love afffdrs. 
But it is all the more deplorable that what is called the good 
manners of society make it so difficult to correct Cupid’s blun- 
ders. There is room for improvement in thjp direction, and 
many spoilt lives and much unhappiness might be avoided. 
The unfavorable influence of environment might often be cor- 
rected by separation or chjtoge, if this could be done in time. 



CHAPTER Xn 


^Aeligion and sexual life 

Transformation of Profane Customs into Religious Dogmas. — 

Ethnography iias taught us that in the course of time human 
tribes often unconsciously transform profane customs into inte- 
gral parts of their religion, either by attributing them to a 
divine origin, or by elevating them to the rank of command- 
ments of the gods, or by connecting them with other dogmas, 
combining them with worship, etc. 

Sexual connection plays an important part in this matter. A 
great number of religious rites and customs are nothing else than 
the customs of sexual life (taken in its widest sense) which have 
been symbolized; inversely, a number of dogmas have for their 
only motive the application of a religious basis to sexual cus- 
toms, which gives them more authority. 

The religious rites react powerfully on the sexual life and on 
the way in which the members of the tribe or people understand 
it. We will give a few striking examples. 

We have seen in Chapter VI that polygamy depends first on 
the iddh of ownership, and secondly on marriage by purchase, to 
which it owes its historic ori^n. But the fact that Islamism 
and Mormonism, for example, have made polygamy an integral 
part of their religious dogmas, has given to the whole organiza- 
tion of the Mahometans and Mormons, as well as to their point 
of view of existence, a particular direction which ca^ot be 
ignored. In reality, we are just as j^olygamous as they are, 
but our thepretical and religious sexual morality is monogamous 
while theirs is polygamous, each based on contradictory '^divine 
commandments.” 

Among cerUin Buddhists, the wife is compelled to^ follow her 
husband to the grave, which naturally influences sexual life 
profoundly, 
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Among many savage /aces tjiere exism matriarchism, which 
gives the woman a high social position. This has even been 
made a^ religious dogma,* while it i^ply ori^nates from the 
natural and just idea that the mother iS much more intimately 
connected with the children than the father. , * 

The duty imposed on men to marry the vpdow of their brother 
originated from a profane command intended td regulate unions; 
eventually this was made a reli^ous dogma. In the same way 
circumcision among the Jews had its origin in a hygienic custom 
having no relation to religious faith. This di^ not prevent it 
becoming later on as important a custom as baptism in Chris- 
tianity. For the Jewish people it has the advantage of pro- 
tecting them to a great Extent from venereal infection, and 
against one of the chief causes of masturbation. 

Catholicism. — ^We have already spoken of the celibacy of the 
Catholic priests and of its lay origin. The Catholic religion also 
contains a series of detailed prepepts concerning sexual connec- 
tion in general and tnarriage in particular; precepts which were 
only gradually transformed into rell^ous^ dogmas. *As they 
determine to a great extent opinions«^nd manners in the sexual 
domain, they exert a considerable social influence. 

The absolute interdiction of divorce among the Catholics 
(man has not the right to separate those whom God has joined 
together) seals forever the most unfortunate unions and leads 
to misfortunes of all kinds, separation of the married couple, 
liaisons apart from marriage, etc. According to Liguori, the 
Catholic Church prescribes a number of details concerning sexual 
relations in marriage. The woman who, during coitus places 
herself upon the man instead of under him, commits a sin. The 
position and manner of performing coitus are prescribed in the 
most nfinute details, and*the holy fathers make the woman play 
a part unworthy of her position as wife, while according the man 
the widest liberty. 

In truly Catholic marriage it is prescribed to procreate as 
many chilcken as possible, and all preventive measures in coitus 
are severely condemned. Hence, if the woman is very fruitful, 
the husband has only the choice between complete abstention 
from coitus (when both conjoints are in agreement) and preg- 
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nancies fol^iwing witnout interruption. The wonmn neVer has 
the right to refuse coitus to her husband, nor the latter to refuse 
it to his wife, so long as he is capable ‘of accomplishing it. 

It is easy to understand what powerful effects such precepts 
have had and still have on the conjugal life of the Catholics, 
particularly on the quantity and quality of 'their descendants. 

Aural Confession. — Confession requires special mention. In 
his book, “Fifty Years in the Homan Church” (Jeheber, Ge- 
neva), on page 151, Father Chiniqui, the celebrated Canadian 
reformer, who later oij became a Protestant, and for many 
years played an important part in the Canadian Catholic clergy, 
mentions the points on which the confessor interrogates the 
penitents of both sexes. One cannot reproach him with being 
incompetent. 

No doubt the Church of to-day would reply that the con- 
fessor is not obliged to put 'all these questions and that the 
details are left to his tact. We will agree that there is a differ- 
ence between the Canada of the last century, a new and primi- 
tive eouiltiy, and the Europe of the present day. But I main- 
tain; First, that tHp confpssor does not content himself with 
listening to what the penitents of both sexes tell him, but that 
it is his duty to interrogate them; secondly, that a celibate 
Catholic person, extremely serious and virtuous, to whom I 
put the question unawares, informed me that not only are sex- 
ual matters dealt with at the confessional, but that they play 
the principal role. And, as it is a question of warning the peni- 
tepts against so-called sins, mortal or not, or of absolving them, 
I fail to see how the priest can avoid speaking of them, when 
the detailed precepts of which we have spoken exist. 

I reproduce here the original Latin text. It deals with ques- 
tions which have been treated in Chapter VIII, so that I shall 
dispense with giving a translation. 

The confessor puts the following questions to his penitents: 

1. Peccant uxores, quae susceplum viri sem^ ejiciunt, vd 

ejicere conantjir (Dens, vol. VII, p. 147). « 

2. Peccant conjuges mortaliler, si, copula incepta, proMbeant 
ser^inationem. 

3. Si vir pm seminaverU, dvbium fit an femina Ikhaliter 
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peccat] si se retrahat a seminan^; aut ‘^eccgi lethdUler vir non 
expectando seminationem uxoris (p. 153). 

4. Pe^nt conjuges inier se circa actum conjugatem. Ddbel 
servari modus, sive sUus; uno ul non servelur ddntum vas, sed 
copula habeatur in vase praepostero, alujuogue^ non naturali. 
Si fiat accedendo a*postero, a latere, stando, ^edendo, vel si vir sit 
succumhus (p. 166). 

5. Impotentia. Est incapacitas perficiendi copidam camcdem 
perfectam cum seminatione viri in vase se ddyiio, sg», de se, aptam 
generationi. Vel, ut si mvlier sU nimis arcta re^pectu unius non 
respectu alterius (p. 273). 

6. Notatur quod poUuiio, in mulieribus possit perfiM, ita ut 
semen earum non effiuat extfa nmnbrum genitale. Indicium istius 
allegat BiUuart, si scilicet mvlier sensiat seminis resolutionem cum 
magno voluptatis sensu, qua completa, passio saliatur (vol. IV, 

p. 168). 

7. Uxor se accusans, in cOnf^sione, (Juod negaverit debitum, 
irUerrogatur an ex pl no rigare juris sui id petiverit (vol. VII, 

p. 168). 

8. Confessarius poenitentem, qui eqnfiiUbtur se peccasse cum 
sacerdote, vel solidtalefn ab eo ad turpia, potest interrogare utrum 
die sacerdos sit ejus confessarius, an in confessione sollicUaverit 
(vol. VI, p. 297). 

In volumes V and VII of Dens may be found many such 
precepts, impossible to reproduce, on which the pious casuist 
desires his penitents to be examined. 

Let us now pass on to the celebrated Liguori. Among nu- 
merous other obscene questions of a refined erotic nature, 
every confessor is bound to put the two following to his penitents : 

1. Quaerat an sit semper mortale, si vir immitat pudenda in 
os uxoris . . , t * 

Verius affirmo, quia in hoc actu, ob calorem oris, adest proxi- 
mum periculum poUutionis, et videtur nova species luxuriae con- 
tra naturam, dtcto irruminatio. 

- 2. Eodem modo, Sanches damnat virum de mortaii qui, in actu 
copulas, immite ret digitum in vas praeposterum uxoris; guia^ ut 
ait, in hoc actu, adest affectus ad-Sodomiam (Liguori, t. VI, p. 
936). * 
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Let US ndW leave 4/he celebrated Ligusri and pass on to Burch- 
ard, the bishop of Worms. He has written a book on the ques- 
tions which the priest should put at the confessional, ^ilthough 
this boqk no longer exists it has been for ages the guide of the 
Roman Catholic priests at the confessionid. Dens, Liguori, 
Debreyne, etc., havef taken from it their most savory passages, 
to recommend them as a study for our present confessors. We 
will give a few examples: 

(o) To youdg men: 

1. Fedsti sdvts tecurh fomicalionem ut quidam facere sohrU; 
ita dico tU ipse tuum membrum virile in manum tuam aceiperes, 
et sic duceres praeputiurn tuum, et manu propria commoveres, vt 
sic per iUam ddedationem semen projiceresf 

2. Fomicationem fedsti cum masculo irUra coxas; ita dico ut 
tuum virile membrum intra coxas alterius mitteres, et sic agitando 
semen funderes? 

3. Fedsti fomicationem, ut ‘quidam facere sclent, vl tuum virile 
membrurn in lignum perforatum avt in aliqucd hufus modi mitteres 
et sic per illam commotionem et ddedationem semen projiceresf 

4. Fedsti fomicaHonem* contra naturam, id est, cum masculis 
vd animalibus coire, id est, cum equo, cum vacca vel adna, vel 
aliquo animalif (vol. I, p. 136). 

(6) To young girls or women (same collection, p. 115): 

1. Fedsti quod quaedam mvlieres solent, quoddam molimen, 
avt mAchinamentum in modum virilis membri ad mensuram tuae 
vduptatis, et illud loco verendorum tuorum aut alterius cum 
dliquibus ligaturis ut fomicationem faceres cum aliis mvlieribus, 
vd alio eodem Instrumento, dve alio tecum f 

2. Fedsti quod quaedam mvlieres facere solent, ut jam supra 

dicta molimine vd alio aliquo machinamento, tu ipsa in te solam 
faceres fomieotionemf * 

3. Fedsti quod quaedam mvlieres facere solent, quando libidinem 
se vexantem exd.tguere volunt, quae se conjugypit quasi coire 
debeant d posdnt, d conjungunt invicem puerperio sua, d d 
fricando prvMum Hlarum extinguere desiderantf * 

4 . Fedsti quod quaedam mvlieres facere solent, vt cum flio too 
parmdo fomicationem faceres, ita dico vt flium tuum supra 
turpidinem tmm poruj^ id sic imitaberis fomieotionemf 
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• 

5. Fecisti quod quaedam tmdieres facers solerit, vi fuccumberes 
aliquo jumerUo d iUud jumenlurh ad coitum*qucdicumque posses 
ingenio sic coiret tecumf 

The celebrated Debreyne has writteir a whole book on the 
same subject for the instruction of young conf^sors, and in it 
he has enumerated all kinds of debauchery and sexual per- 
version which he could ima^ne, “MacchiologJ^” or Treatise on 
dll the Sins against the Sixth (seventh in the Decalogue) and the 
Ninth (tenth) Commandments, as well as on ^ questions of 
married life connected with them. , 

This book is very celebrated and is widely studied in the 
Roman Church. We only quote from it the two followmg 
questions: • 

To men: 

Ad cognoscendum an usque ad poUvtimem se tetigerint, quando 
tempore et quo fine se tetigerint; an tunc quoddam motus in corpore 
experti fuerinl, et per quantum terqporis apatium; an cessantHms 
tadUbus nihil insolitum et iurpe acciderit; ad non longe majorem 
in corpore voluptatem perciperint in fine inactum quamTin eorum 
prindpio; an turn in fine quando magmim d^ectcUionem camalem 
senserunt, omnes motus corporis cessaverint; an non malejacti 
fuerintf etc., etc. 

To girls: 

Quae sese tetigisse fatentur, an non dliqwm prurUum extinguere 
tentaverit, et utrum pruritus Hie cessaverit cum magnam senserint 
voluptatem; an tunc ipsimet tactus cessaverint f 

Among a thousand other analogous precepts the reverend 
Kenrick, bishop of Boston, in the United States, ^ves the fol- 
lowing to his confessors: 

Uxor quae, in vsu matrimonii, se vertit, vt non recipiat semen, 
vd statim post Hlud acceptjim surgit, vt expeJlatur, lethaliter peccat; 
sed opus non est vt diu resuspina jaceat, quum matrix, brevi semen 
attrahat, et mox, ardissime daudatur. 

Pudlae patienti lied se vertere d conari vi non recipiat semgn, 
quod injuria d emittiiur; sed, acceptum non lied gxpdlere, quia 
jam possessionem paeificam hdbd d baud absque injuria naturae 
ejiceretur. * 

Conjuges senes plerumque coeunt absque culpa, lied contingat 
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semen extra, vas effunid; id enim per gxddens fit ex infifmitati 
naturae. * 

Quod si vires adeo sirU fractae ut nfilla sit seminandi intra vas 
spes, jam nequeunt jure'conjugi vii (vol. Ill, p. 317). 

Such* is the t^jaching of Chiniqui, the man whose courage and 
powerful individuality succeeded in intrdducing abstinence 
from alcohol in ‘<!!anada. His long life was that of a pioneer 
and an inflexible champion of social and moral reform in that 
country, based, on Cluistianity. He died at the age of ninety. 

I have quoted the erotic precepts of the confessional from 
hun, as I was anxious to quote from an absolutely reliable source. 
It was not with a light heart that Chiniqui abandoned the Cath- 
olic Church, but only after violent and bitter struggles with 
conscience, struggles of which he relates the tragic episodes, and 
which lasted for many years. 

He commences the chapter from which we have quoted with 
‘■the following words:* “Let .legislators, fathers and husbands 
read this chapter and ask themselves the question whether the 
respect which they owe to their mothere, their wives and their 
daughters does noOuipose upon them the duty of forbidding 
auricular confession. How is it possible for a young girl to 
remain pure in mind after such conversations with an unmar- 
ried man? Is she not more prepared for the depths of vice 
than for conjugal life?” The author of these lines is a man 
who lyas obliged for many years to be a confessor himself, and 
who underetood to what extent confession corrupted the sexual 
life of women and priests. It is true that persons, priests or 
women, of strong character, and especially those with a cold 
nature from the sexual point of view, may resist such sexual 
excitation. But has confession been specially instituted for 
this type of character? Every one viho is not a hypotrite will 
own that it is exactly the contrary. 

Religious Pnidery. — ^The results of such a combination of 
sexual life wi£h religious prescriptions are a mixture of ridiculous 
prudery and«continual eroticism. In certain converts (those of 
thj nuns of Galicia, for example) the nuns forbid their pupils to 
wash the sexual organs, because it is improper! In Austria the 
nuns often cover the crucifix in their bedroom with a Handker- 
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chief,’ “so that Christ ^annot see their*nakednessi’l But the 
convents of nuns, in the Middle Ages, were often transformed 
into brpthels; and it is* not uncommon to see hypocrites or 
the subjects of erotic hysteria (both mhn and women) perform 
sexual orgies of the worst kind under the clpak of ^cli^ous 
ecstasy. * • 

Hottentots. Eunuchs. — ^Among the Hottefltots, the lips of 
the vulva (labia minora) in women are artificially elongated, 
and among the Orientals eunuchs are made. In themselves 
these two operations have certainly noWiing to do with religion 
and only originated in profane customs. In the course of time 
they were made religious precepts, which has deeply rooted 
them in the customs of thfe people. 

Religious Eroticism. — ^The examples which we have cited show 
to what extent man is disposed to clothe his eroticism 
with the cloak of religion. lie then attributes a divine 
origin to his desires and Ia3r9 tljo-precepts which he attaches to 
them on the commandments of his God or gods, so as to sanctify 
them. Hence, the uiJiatural influedee of^a mysticism, which 
is nothing else than the crystallize^ prftduct of the fantastic 
imagination of men, raised to a dogma, imposes itself indirectly 
on natural sexual life, by entering at the back door under the 
cloak of religion. It is obvious that grave abuses or even vices 
often acquire the seal and power of religious precepts; while in 
the same domain a number of other customs or precepts are 
based on good hygienic or moral principles, for example, cir- 
cumcision and conjugal fidelity. 

It is perhaps in the domain of pathology that the relations of 
religion to sexual life arc the most striking (see Chapter VIII). 
We must not forget that the facts of reproduction seem to ig- 
norant* people and espacially to barbarians, to be of a very 
mysterious nature. These people have no idea of germinal 
cells or their conjugation. They see in conception, embry- 
ogeny, pregnancy and birth, the miraculous effects of a divine 
and occuk higher power — of the divinity, often even of the 
devil. ^ 

The^ violent excitement which is associated with the sexual 
ftppetite and with Iqv^ urges . man to e?sta^; hence it is not to 
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be wondered at that^er jticism is ^ ofteq complicated by ecstatic 
reli^ous sentiments. 

In his book on Psychopathia sexuabs, Krafft-Ebing fenuuks 
how easily reli^on, poetry and eroticism are combined and 
min^ed*in the pbscure feelings and presentiments of maturing 
youth. In the life rf saints there is always the question of 
sexual temptatiofis, in which the most elevated and ideal sen- 
timents are mixed with the most repugnant erotic images. On 
the same basiss^e developed the sexual orgies of different reli- 
gious f^tes in tbp ancient world, as well as in certain modem 
sects. 

Mysticism, reli^ous ecstasy and sexual voluptuousness are 
often combined in a real trinity, and one often sees unsatisfied 
sensuality seek compensation in religious exaltation. Krafft- 
Ebing cites the following cases from Friedreich’s “Legal Psy- 
chology” (p. 389) : • 

In this way the nun Blaubekiii was perpetually tormented by 
the thought of what happened to the part of Jesus’ body removed 
by circumcision. . 

In order to make his devotions to the lamb of God, Y^ronique 
Juliani, who was canonized by Pope Pius II, took into his cham- 
ber a terrestrial lamb, embraced it and sucked its breasts. 

Saint Catherine of Genes often suffered from such internal heat, 
that, to cool herself, she laid on the ground, crying: “Love, love, 
I can do no morel” In doing this she felt a peculiar inclination 
for her confessor. One day, putting his hand to her nose, she 
perceived an odor which penetrated her heart, “a celestial odor 
the voluptuousness of which could wake the dead.” 

The Role of Mental Pathology in Religious Eroticism. — ^Among 
the insane, and especially in women, but also in men afBicted 
with paranoia (a mental disease) we often find a strange and 
repugnant mixture of eroticism and rcli^ous images. Such are 
the everlasting. bStrothals with Christ, the Virgip Mary, with 
God or with the Holy Spirit, betrothals in which the venereal 
orgasm is combined with imaginary coitus and ma^urbation, 
followed by imaginary pregnancy and childbirth. These symp- 
toms ^ve us a clear indication of the relation which exists be- 
tween erotidsm and religious exaltation. The French alienists 
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have* even designated ttiem by the chaihcteristic t^nn of “ero- 
tico-religious delirium.” A single visit to* the female divirion 
of a luj^tic asylum is often sufficient to satisfy the visitor. 

A point which has received less attefltion is the immense his- 
torical influence which certain psychopatholo^al persbnalities, 
chiefly hystericaT subjects, but also some crazy persons or ‘ 
hereditary visionaries, have exercised at all* times on human 
destiny, usually by the aid of the suggestive effects of sexual 
and religious ideas (erotico-religious), the conn^tions of which 
have not always been clear. • ^ 

Every psychiatrist knows the insane whose delirium is com- 
bined with religious or mystic exaltation, and who by the mys- 
ticism of their delirium hifve exercised and continue to exercise 
a profound influence on the mass of humanity which surround 
them — “Panurge’s Sheep,” if I may use the expression. These 
people are themselves so dominated by the pathological influ- 
ence of their auto-suggesti(Jns,or their* delirium that they be- 
have with the fanaticism of fakirs, and exhibit an extraordinary 
energy and perseverrmee in the puAuit of the objwst of their 
morbid ideas. By their assurance, t^e s^iment of infallibility, 
and the fire of faith which is manifested in their prophetical 
manner, they fascinate the feeble brains of the people who sur- 
round them and attract them by their suggestive action. 

A very human and often powerful eroticism is usually asso- 
ciated with their delirium; but it is covered by a cloal( of reli- 
gious ecstasy, which imposes on natures disposed to exaltation, 
and renders them blind to the ignominy which often lies under 
this ecstasy. 

.iiWhat makes these patients so persuarive is the fact that they 
are themselves persuaded. Even the normal man, we must 
admit* is guided less b)* reason than by sentiment, and the per- 
sons we have just described exert a powerful action on senti- 
ment, and this more by their piercing glance, their prophetic 
and domina^ng tone, their manner and appearance, than by 
the extremely confused text of their discourses* and doctrines. 

In this way there are always arising small epidemics ^f at- 
traction in which a group of individuals allows itself to be iidatu- 
ated by so-called prophets, messiahs, holy virgms and other 
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visionaries, are only lunatics or cra^ persons. Under'thdr 
influence are produced certain f^rms of insanity by contagion, 
which have been called double, triple or quadruple n^adness, 
and which may sometinlbs take the form of an epidemic. 

When* the “prophet” is more consistent in his words and 
' actions, or when his environment is still very i^orant and super- 
stitious, the crowd of believers increases still more rapidly, and 
thus one sees even at the present day in less-civilized countries 
new sects or rct^gious guilds, more or less ephemeral, in which 
the spirit of the j^ropheb sometimes stirs up grave sexual orgies. 

Among more cultured people the prophet is generally exposed 
or sent to a lunatic asylum, much to the indignation of his disci- 
ples, who often consist of his wife and children and a few feeble- 
minded acquaintances. 

Thanks to the cheapness of printing, these prophets often- pub- 
lish their new religious system and sell it among their dupes. 
I possess a small librarj- of worlra Of this kind which have been 
sent me by their authors; probably with the idea that they 
might one'day be taken fof fools, and to prove to me in advance 
that they were not. , • ^ , 

According to them, God has personally revealed to them the 
new truth in which they believe, and has appointed them as 
prophets. Erotic images are generally associated with their 
system. One of them, whose system is astronomical, divides the 
planets, into males and females. Another, a lunatic, describes 
the pathological sexual sensations by the term of “psycho-sexual 
contact by action at a distance." These are phenomena which 
we meet with at each step in psychiatry, and which give the 
clue to what follows. 

The Historical Role of Mental Anomalies which are Rot Very 
Apparent and Border on Genius. Their Influence on Rdligious 
Eroticism. — ^These persons are not always afflicted with para- 
noia or other ^ave psychoses, but oiten hereditary and consti- 
tutional psychopaths who are only half-crazy or simply hys- 
terical, and who may, in spite of this defect, possess a certain 
degr^ of intellectual power, an energetic will and the fire of 
enthufflasm. Things then take an essentially different course, 
even when th^ rest on an analogous basis. 
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The prophet combines with his exaJ^tion a lo^c which is 
often very concise in its details, although applied on a morbid 
bads. ^Moreover, he clothes his utterances in fine and poetical 
language, and in this way succeeds in sallying round him, not a 
flock of Panurge’s ignorant sheep, but more devated people and 
even a considerable proportion of the su^ounding society. In < 
this case pathological exaltation may be united to a high moral 
and intellectual ideal, which is very apt to veil the bizarre fan- 
cies of the prophet. We thus meet with the astonishing but 
undeniable fact that certain great hisj^orical j^rsonalities who 
have exercised a powerful influence on humaflity were of more 
or less patholo^cal nature. We discover among them erotico- 
reli^ous traits, more or loss marked, often even as the leading 
threads of their arguments. 

This important category of individuals constitutes a whole 
series of transitions between the, insane prophets of whom wc 
have spoken and wcll-balanecd men of genius. It is often very 
difficult to understand and interpret the scries of intermediate 
forms, so graduating, and so variable, which exist between 
insanity and genius. It is necessary ixf guard against any 
exclusive generalization in one way ’or the other. 

In any case, the fact that many men of genius arc of patho- 
logical nature does not authorize us to regard every person of 
genius or originality as insane, whether he attacks the routine 
and prejudices of his contemporaries, or whether he opens up 
new horizons and goes out of the beaten track. Let nie cite a 
few examples. 

Joan of Arc was, in my opinion, a hysterical genius whose 
hallucinations were auto-suggestive. The distress of France 
had profoundly agitated her, and, fired with the desire to save 
her countiy, her brain was affected by auto-suggestion with 
hallucinations of the voices of stunts and visions, which pointed 
out her misdon and which she regarded as coming from real 
saints in he^en. At that period such things were common 
enough t^d need not surprise us. In spite of her good sense 
and modesty, Joan of Arc was urged by an exaltation uncon- 
scious of self. By a destiny as astonishing as providential^ this 
young ^1 of genius, and at the same time patholo^cal, exalted 
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by ecstatic hallucinatifns, led France to a victorious war of 
freedom. ITie mostf conscientiofts historical sources show that 
the morality of Joan of Arc was pure and above reproaclj,. Her 
replies to the invidious q&estions of the Inquisition are admirable 
and bear witne^ both to her high intelligence and the moral 
* elevation of her sentijnents. It is evident that the sentiments 
of love were transformed in her into rcli^ous ecstasy and enthu- 
siasm for the ideal of her mission, a frequent occurrence among 
women. 

Another remarkable e:jample is that of Thomas k Becket. The 
sudden transformation of this man of the world into an ascetic 
priest (it is true, on the occasion of his nomination as arch- 
bishop), from this devoted friend aad servitor of the king of 
England into his most violent adversary, and into a champion 
of the Church against the State, evidently represents the auto- 
suggestive transformation of wi hysterical subject, for this is 
the only way of explaining suc)i a sudden and complete contra- 
diction which caused him to change suddenly from one fanaticism 
to a contrary one. • 

The religious exaliation of the Mormon prophet, Smith, was 
no doubt combined with 'eroticism, which made him organize 
his sect on the basis of polygamy. 

Mahomet also had visions, and sexual connection plays an im- 
portant part in his teaching and prophesies. The apostle St. 
Paul was also a visionary who passed suddenly from one extreme 
to another as the result of hallucination. Pascal, Napoleon, 
and Rousseau presented very marked pathological traits. 

Although some of these cases have no direct connection with 
the sexual question, I have mentioned them to show how such 
personalities exert their influence on the masses, and through 
them on history. As soon as they squire authorityf their 
peculiar ideas and sexual conceptions, however exclusive or even 
absurd they may -be, react strongly cn their contemporaries, as 
we see to-day the ascetic ideas of Tolstoi inducnce'his numerous 
disciples. , ^ 

Sudden conversions, whatever may be their nature, especially 
whe& the convert goes from one extreme to another, are not the 
fruit of reason, but depend on suggestion or auto-sug^tion 
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and “especially on pathological suggestibility. (Yide Chapter 
IX). 

In qfher respects sexUal anomalies often govern the acts of 
hysterical persons and other psychopaths. The Roman em- 
perors, Nero, Tiberius and Caligula were j-lmost Certainly 
sadists and enjoybd sexual pleasure at thc^ sight of the sufferings* 
of their victims. Valerie, Messalina and Cfsttherinc de Medici 
were also female sadists. Under the hypocritical veil of reli- 
gion, Catherine de Medici was the principal ijistigator of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew at Paris, and wallowed in pleasure 
at the sight of the massacre of the Huguenots. 

On the other hand, masochism may give tone to the thoughts 
and sexual feelings of certain persons of great influence, such as 
Rousseau, and to sects of ascetics, such as the fakirs, etc. 

Involuntarily, therefore, the sexual feelings of every prophet 
and founder of religion, even during a short period of his life 
only, influence more or less his religious system and consequently 
the laws of morality based on it, which remain after his death. 

Hence it is that sentiments, as variable in different individuals 
as sexual sentiments, arc obliged tc^subm\jf to the constraint of 
fixed and tyrannical dogmas which martyrize for centuries, or 
even thousands of years, men who have other opinions than the 
founder of the religion or its interpreters who succeed him. 

In religion we sec everywhere idealized eroticism, and often 
idealism perfumed with eroticism. The Songs of ^olomon, 
the original sense of which was very lay, like that of most 
religious matters, has been made allegorical and applied to 
the Christian Church, but it was and will always remain an 
erotic poem. 

It is hardly necessary to add that natural eroticism very often 
leads Che severe and asc<itic preachers of morality to the grossest 
hypocrisy. Priests and other pious persons often preach an 
idealized asceticism, while in secret they commit the most dis- 
gusting sexu^ excesses. 

We rauct not, however, judge such crying inconsistencies too 
severely; they are to a great extent unconscious and are the 
result of the shock of passion against the tyranny of dogma, 
prejudice, and public opinion. They are often also the result 
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of mental ajiomalies. «When science is allowed to enli^ten 
sexual life freely anU openly, tlfe hypocrisy of normal people 
will cease, and that of the abnormal will be recognized p time 
and prevented from doin^ harm. 

TransfOnnatiop of Eroticism into Religious Sentiment. — ^In 
* ordinary life we find eyerjrwhere traces of the mixture of religioh 
with sexual sensations and images. The religious ceremonies 
of marriage among all peoples constitute a significant remnant 
thereof. . 

When wc loolc for tha causes of sudden and progresave reli- 
^ous exaltation we often discover that it is nothing else than 
compensation for disappointed love. I refer here to true and 
fervid exaltation, identified with the «whole inner consciousness, 
and not to the religion of habit which the average man scarcely 
remembers in his daily life, and only observes on Sunday in the 
form of a conventional promenade, or a contribution to the 
church. This religion ®f habit is only an empty form, which 
awakes no sentiment, and consequently is associated with no 
sensation, even erotic, in its followers. 

In other individuals^ it may be otherwise, and certainly was 
so formerly. Everything goes to prove that the exalted senti- 
ments of sympathy from which our religion is to a great extent 
derived, such as the holy fervor, the devotional ardor and the 
delights of ecstasy which it has so often procured for its follow- 
ers and, still procures for some of them, whether their object be 
God, Allah, Jehovah, Jesus Christ, Buddha, Vishnu, the Virgin 
Mary, or the S^ts, that these sentiments have to a great 
extent their roots in primary erotic sensations and sentiments, 
or represent the direct transformation of them. 

It is needless to say that all this may take place quite uncon- 
sciously and with the purest intention^. I hasten to add that 
the majority of true religious sentiments come from quite a 
different source, • 

When we study the reli^ous sentiment profountlly, especially 
in the Christian religion,' and Catholicism in particular, we find 
at ^h step its astonishing connection with eroticism. We 
find it in the exalted adoration of holy women, such as Mary 
Magdalene, Marie de Bethany, for Jesus, in the holy l^l^ds. 
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in tRe worship of the. Virgin Mary irfthe Middle Ages, and 
especially in art. The ecstatic Madonnas* in our art galleries 
cast their fervent regards on Jesus or on the heavens. The 
expression in Murillo’s “Immaculate Cionception” may be 
interpreted by the highest voluptuous exaltation of Io>!e as well 
as by holy transfiguration. The “Saintsi' of Corregpo regard* 
the Holy Virgin with an amorous ardor which may be celestial, 
but appears in reality extremely terrestrial and human. 

Numerous sects, both ancient and modem, have entered on 
the scene in a hardly less libidinous manner;^ for example, the 
sexual excesses of the anabaptists in former times and the 
sexual ecstasies of certain modem sects in America. 

If the objection is raised that these sects are the pathological 
excrescences of religion, I reply with their disciples as fol- 
lows: “We have come into the world because your State reli- 
gions are sunk in indifference, hypocrisy and hollow formality, 
offering nothing to the hufhap»heart but empty phrases. It 
behooves us to awaken from this sleep. We want enthusiasm 
and fervor to transfoim the inner lifd of man and convert him.” 
These words, which we can see and J^ear Everywhere by opening 
our eyes and ears, constitute a formal avowal of the suggestive 
factor in reli^on. (See Chapter IX.) 

In the Canton of Zurich I have myself often had occasion to 
observe, especially among women, the followers of the singular 
sect of the Pastor Zeller, of Maennedorf. He is a Jdnd of 
visionary prophet who heals people after the manner of Christ 
and John the Baptist, by placing his hands on them and anoint- 
ing them with oil. The cures which he obtains are due naturally 
to su^estion, like those of Lourdes, but he attributes them to 
divine miracles. He even told me nmvely that he heard a 
grindiiig (crepitation) in a broken bone, which he regarded as a 
miraculous cure! A crowd of women, mostly hysterical, col- 
lected around this man with an ardor which was unconsciously 
directed muc& more to his person than to that of God or Christ 
whom hewas supposed to symbolize. I have fereated patients 
who had been to him, and who associated with his person Jjoth 
the nyldest and the most carnal erotic images— of course, in the 
innocence of their hearts. 
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It is far from me t(f reproach this sincere man and ihany 
others of the same kind, especially the priests who are smrounded 
by a halo of sanctity pushed to ecstasjr. I only mainti^n that 
when a human being exalts himself in the search for pure- 
mindednbss and sanctity, thus denying his true nature, he is 
always in danger of falling unconsciously into the most gross 
sensuality, and at 'the same time of sanctifying this sensuality. 

Description of Religious Eroticism by the Poets. — The Swiss 
poet, Gottfried Keller, with his peculiar genius has described 
religious eroticism in an admirable way, especially in his 
seven legends. Read, for example, Dorothea’s Blumenkdrbdien 
(Dorothea’s little flower-basket), in which the terrestial lover of 
Dorothea ends by becoming jealous*’ of her celestial lover, of 
whom she always speaks in the most exalted sentiments. Wher- 
ever she went she spoke in the most tender terms and expressed 
the most ardent desire for a cblestial lover that she had found, 
who waited in immortal beauty to )press her against his shining 
breast. When the wicked prefect had bound Dorothea on the 
gridiron under which was placed a slow fire, this hurt her deli- 
cate body, and she uttered .smothered cries. Then her terrestrial 
lover, Theophilus, forcing his way through the crowd, burst her 
bonds and said with a sad smile, “Does it hurt you, Dorothea?” 
But when suddenly freed from all pain she immediately replied: 
“ How could it hurt me, Theophilus? I lay on the roses of the 
lover I adore ! This is my wedding day ! ” Keller shows us here, 
along with eroticism, the suggestive effect of ecstasy, which 
among martyrs, may reach the most complete ansesthesia. 

Goethe has also described erotico-religious ecstasy; for ex- 
ample, at the end of the second part of Faust, in the prayers 
addressed by certain anchorites to the queen of heaven. 

Distinction Between Reiigion and the Ecstasy DeriveU from 
Eroticism. — ^It would be quite false to maintain that religion in 
itself arises frqnf sexual sensations. The terror of death and 
the enigmas of existence, the sentiments of human weakness 
and insufficieney of life, the want of consolation for all miseries, 
the^hopc of a future life, all play an important part in the 
origin of religions. On the other hand, it is necessary to recog- 
nize the considerable role of the erotic sexual factor in religious 
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sentjbients and dogmas, where on thi one hand it leads to 
ardent fervor, while on the otter hand it tyrannizes, especially 
by thd exclusiveness of ^ts residues transformed into dogmas, 
the natural expansion of the erotic 'sentiments which are so 
variable in individuals. * * 

One of the most difficult and important future tasks of social’ 
science toward humanity is, therefore, to sel free sexual rela- 
tions from the tyranny of religious dogmas, by placing them in 
harmony with the true and purely human laws of natural 
ethics. • , 

Compensations. — ^In the animal series we have seen that sen- 
timents of sympathy are derived, in a general way, by phytog- 
eny, from the sentiments of sexual attraction, and we often 
see in man a sexual love, deceived, despised or transfigured, seek 
compensation or idealization in the fervor or religious exalta- 
tion. The question naturally pi^sents itself whether this com- 
pensation or this ideal is indispensable, hnd if other objects of a 
human and not mystical nature cannot take its place. 

There are, in my opinion, purely hum|i,n ideals, which are 
capable of transfigiuing erotic lova “rell^ously” quite as well 
as the mysticism of so-called divine revelations. Christianity is 
called the religion of love, and the apostle Paul even places 
charity higher than faith. But what is charity but the syn- 
thesis of the social sentiments of sympathy, devotion and self- 
denial, for the benefit of humanity? Cannot it, therefore, be 
established on another basis than that of cheques to be drawn 
on paradise? Cannot exaltation and fervor apply their powerful 
faith, the beauty of their form and the elevation of their senti- 
ments to the social ideal and the future welfare of our children? 
Cannot we replace the cult of religious legends, the adoration of 
the works of Jehovah and Christ, as they are given in the Bible, 
by the religion of our descendants and their welfare? 

In my opinion, the suggestion of religious ecstasy and love 
might well be directed toward the benefit of society. Its 
fanaticism is admirably adapted to shake the mdifference and 
indolence of men; but this source of energy should not be wasted 
in th^ adoration of legendary mirages, but used for the efficacious 
culture of a true human reli^on of love on earth. 
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RIGHTS IN^SEXUAL LIFE — GENEHALITIES 

Rights and Liberty. — Human ideas of right are very curious. 
Every one appeals to right and liberty, and naturally thinks of 
himself first, without perceiving that in continually claiming his 
proper rights, he* tramples under foot those of others. How 
beautiful are these words Rights and Liberty! But in everyday 
life in what an uncompromising way they oppose each other 1 
To give satisfaction to my riglits and liberty, the right of com- 
plete development, according to my natural sentiments, is a 
thing which is perfectly impossible; or, is only practicable by 
constantly infringing the right and liberty of my fellow beings. 

Nevertheless people keep haiping on this theme; with the 
exalted tone of intimate conviction they inveigh against our 
social organization, cursing the malice of others, but show them- 
selves perfectly incapable ef’ resolving the contradictions which 
gave rise to their tlurst for liberty and justice. 

The cry of despair addressed to right and liberty by modem 
society is nothing else than the expression of the instinctive sen- 
timent of anger and revolt produced by the natural evolution of 
our phylogeny. The savage instincts, still considerable in the 
hereditary foundation of human nature (the mneme), revolt 
against the straight-jacket placed on them by social life, and 
against the want of liberty on the earth, which is already too 
small for humanity. 

The natural man is eager for expansion and liberty, and 
accustoms himself with difficulty to •'the severe restnetions 
which social necessities impose upon him. His nature is still 
that of a semimomadic animal, living as an autperat with his 
family, possessed of a nmnber of egoistic wants, and, wherever 
he goes, opposing the rights, liberties and desires of dther men, 
who* generally compel him to subordinate his desires to theirs. 
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Thi^ is the true reasqp of tliis impotyit cry of jexation and 
anger against the malice of others and the defectiveness of social 
organization. And yet this cry i^ absolutely necessary, in order 
that we may find and put in practice asocial formula as tolerable 
as possible for the future. But, if we excepjt the qaestion of 
capital and labor, there is no domain in which social hindrance* 
is so cruelly felt as in the sexual. 

What is human right? Apart from formally admitted dis- 
tinctions we shall divide what is called right from the psycho- 
logical and human point of view into two c&tcgories of ideas; 
natural rights and conventional rights. 

Natural Rights. Right of the Stronger. — Natural right is 
quite a relative idea; th6 right to life and its conditions. But, 
as in this world, which is said to be created by a personal and 
perfect God, things are so amicably arranged that living crea- 
tures can only exist by devouring one another, the oldest effec- 
tive natural right of every* living being is precisely that of de- 
vouring others weaker- than itself. This is the right of the 
stronger. Therefor^, the absolute hatural right islihe right of 
the stronger. , • , 

Rights of Groups. Ants. — ^These notions become altered, 
however, if we regard them from the point of view of relative 
natural right. This does not concern all living beings, but only 
certain groups. The rights of groups are relative from a double 
point of view. Op the one hand they give the group of injlividuals 
concerned the right of interfering with the right to life of other 
groups, even to extinction. On the other hand — and this is the 
better aspect of the rights of groups — they are completed by what 
are called the duties of each individual toward others of the same 
group, that is to say, the obligation to have regard for and even 
protefct their rights equally as his own. The rights of a group 
include the social rights and duties in the limits of that group. 

It is among animals, especially the ants, that we find the most 
ideal organization of the rights of a group. Each individual of 
the ant aolony acts in the interests of the community, which are 
the same as its own. It has the right to be nourished and 
housed and to satisfy all its immediate wants, but at the same 
time it is its duty to labor unceasingly in building and repuring 
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the common dwelling^ t(f nourish its fello^ors, to aid in the repro- 
duction and bringing-up' of the brood, to defend the community 
and even to take the offensive againstf every living bein^ who 
does not belong to the ‘^community, in order to increase its 
resources! • 

The rights and duties have here become completely instinctive 
hy adaptation, that is to say, they are performed without com- 
mands or instruction. They result spontaneously from the nat- 
ural organization of ants without the least external obligation 
intervening. Herp, the try of distress of the ferocious human 
beast, of whom we have just spoken, is completely absent, for 
duty is replaced by instinct or by appetite, and its accomplish- 
ment is accompanied by a natural sentiment of pleasure. Every 
ant could be idle without being punished by its comrades, if it 
were capable of wishing to be so, but this is impossible. Com- 
munities of ants can only exist 'on the basis of the social instinct 
of labor and mutual support, withoht which they would imme- 
diately disappear. 

Egoism and the Rights of Groups in Man. Human Rights. — 
The notions of the rights qf. groups in man are infinitely more 
complicated and more difficult to understand. As we have 
already seen, the most primordial instinctive sentiment in man 
is limited to his family and his immediate surroundings. But 
here even it leaves much to be desired. Family disputes, 
quarrels* between brothers and sisters are frequent enough; 
parricide, fratricide and infanticide are not rare. In addition to 
this, beyond the narrow circle of the family, disputes, hatred 
between individuals, deception, robbery and many worse things 
are always the order of the day. In struggles between parties 
and classes, in the abuse of privileges of caste and fortune, in 
war, in commerce, in a word in everything, private interfests of 
egoism take precedence of the general interests of humanity. 

These factSjjaifl a thousand other pitiable phenpmena of the 
same kind in human society, bear witness to the egoistic and 
rapacious nature of man, which proves how little the social 
instinct is developed in his brain. Human society is founded 
much more on custom and tradition, imposed by the force of 
drcumstances, tium on nature. Human infants resemble kit- 
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tens first much more? than ypung soci|iI I^eings. ‘In primitive 
times, ^when the earth appeared large to man, the rights of 
groups were limited to small communities which looked upon 
other men, the same as animals and plants, as legitimate prey. 
Cannibalism and pven the chase show clearly that man began by 
becoming more rapacious and more carniVosous than his pithe- 
canthropoid ancestor, and his cousin the ape of the present day. 

It is only later, after the progressive enlargement of stronger 
communities at the expense of weaker; still^latcr, when man 
commenced to comprehend the sufferings for the community 
which result from the autocracy and passion for unlimited 
pleasure of a few persons j finally, when he discovered the nar- 
row limits of the earth, that notions of humanity and humanita- 
rianism, that is to say the sentiment of human solidarity, were 
able to develop in the general conscience. It was, however, one 
of the ancients who said “I am a man and nothing human can 
be strange to me.” But in his time, as in that of Jesus Christ, 
civilization was already far advanced and influenced by the 
wide humanitarian ideas, more ancient still, of the Assyrians 
and the Buddhists. •• • 

Every one who reflects will understand that the relativity of 
the rights of groups in man and that of the duties which corre- 
spond to them, must in time expand and be applied, little by 
little, to all the human inhabitants of the earth. What is more 
difficult is the definition of what should be understood under the 
term of humanity, capable of being socialized and cultivated. 

No doubt, the gap which exists between the lowest Jiving 
human race and the highest ape is considerable and without 
direct transition. However, we gradually begin to recognize, 
on th^ one hand, that we have certain duties toward animals, at 
least toward those whfch serve us, and, on the other hand, we 
know that certain of the lower human races, such as the pigmies, 
the Veddas and even the Negroes, are inaccessible to a higher 
civilization, and especially incapable by themselves of main- 
taining ^hat a number of their individuals le&m by training 
when they live among us. We shall, therefore, have to ohoose 
finally between the gradual extinction of these races or that of 
our own. 
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It is not my business (x) deal with this (question here, to t^acc 
the limits of civilizable humanity, or to examine the rights and 
duties of civilized men to each other rel'atively to the rest^f the 
living world; or, in other words, to what extent civilized man 
should have the i. dative right of subjecting other living beings, 
exploiting them in Iws Own interests, nourishing them, or eventu- 
ally exterminating them for the safety of his own existence. 

As regards the animal and vegetable kingdoms, from the 
amoeba to the orang-utan, the question is simple enough and 
settled. It is much more difficult to decide for men and for 
peoples separated from us by great racial differences. I must 
emphasize the profoimdness of this difference. It is evident 
that the higher cultivated races, or rather blends of races, which 
live to-day will do better to live in peace than to mutually exter- 
minate each other. 

It is necessary to discuss thc^ questions at the risk of hurting 
the feelings of sentimental persons. ' But what is the use of being 
blind to such patent facts? It is not too soon to look closely 
into the future, and ,it is only thus that' we can arrive at any. 
useful result. The natural fights of man should evolve more and 
more from a complex of social rights and duties toward a single 
great group, which we may call civilized humanity, the relative 
limits of which can only be traced by repeated trials and by 
practical experience. The instincts of the wild beast are still 
so deeply rooted, even in civilized men, that they can only be 
adapted gradually and even painfully to a natural right thus 
understood and limited. We must honestly admit that such a 
right only merits very relatively the denomination of natural 
rights. In fact, social rights arc necessarily artificial in man. 
A few elementary rights and duties only are quite natural, 
especially in the sexual domain. We are concerned here with 
adaptations in the form of instincts which serve for the support 
and developme^r of the family, as well as for the ^protection of 
the individual. Among these we may mention the right to life, 
the duty of labor and the right to labor, the right of the infant 
to b$ nourished by its mother and to be cared for and protected 
by its parents, the duty of parents to nourish their children, 
the duly of the husband to protect his wife, the right to obtain 
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nourUunent from the ajiimal and vegetable kingdoms, the right 
to sa^y the sexual appetite, *etc. * * 

There exists, however^ a series of other rights and duties, 
which are so necessary that they may Hfe termed natural. Such 
are the right to possess a dwelling place; to defend fine’s life 
against attack; Co think and believe what ,one wishes so long 
as one does not impose one’s ideas and faith oil others; the duty 
to respect the life and property of one’s neighbor; the duty to 
give a healthy and sufficient education to youth, both in body 
and mind, etc. • * 

If we regard the matter without prejudice, certain rights and 
duties which have been hitherto considered as natural and self- 
evident, become very dcfhbtful. Such are ecclesiastical and 
religious lights and duties, patriotic and national duties, the 
rights and duties of war, the rights of privileged classes, the rights 
of property, etc. It is clear, from an unprejudiced examination 
of the development of humahity/ that these so-called rights and 
duties arc only the historic legacies of mysticism or of limited 
human groupings, and in great part* artificial. Thc*rights and 
duties of members of the groups in.(^ucsri9n consisted in mutu- 
ally protecting their opinions and their national and religious 
interests, etc., and in subjecting or even trampling under foot 
those of other human groups. These lead us quite naturally 
to the second category of general notions of rights. 

Conventional Rights. — ^To speak correctly, conventional rights 
are not rights. They are simply a dogmatic sanction applied 
to all kinds of customs and abuses that men have appropriated, 
according to local circumstances and their fortuitous con- 
quests or acquisitions. Here, the consequences of the natural 
rights of the stronger, religious mysticisms and all sorts of hu- 
man pSssions, the sexual appetite especially, play a veiy varied 
and complex role. 

The absindity and injustice of conventional rights is shown 
by the difference, often even the absolute contrast, of the cor- 
responding conception of rights among different peoples. In 
one, polygamy is a right and even a divine institution; in an- 
other, it is a crime. Individual murder is generally considered 

as criminal, but in warfare the slaughter of masses becomes a 

% 
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duty and evQn a virtue.r, Theft and rapi];ie are regarded in times 
of peace as crimes, btit m time of 'war, under the form of a^exa- 
tion and plunder they are the uncontasted rights of the^victor. 
Ie. a kingdom, the monalch is looked upon as a holy person and 
offense to his majesty as a crime; in a democracy, it is individual 
'domination which is regarded as criminal. 

Falsehood and mental restriction arc, in certain cases at least, 
the rights or even the duty of the Catholic, who is only forbidden 
to swcai’ falsely in the name of God and religion, while others 
consider all falsciiood more or less unjustifiable; others again 
regard every oath as sinful. 

The contradictions, inconsistencies, unnatural prescripts and 
tyrannies of what is called conventional rights in different 
peoples arc innumerable, and the notions of our rights which we 
have inherited from the Romans are not much better. 

Retaliation. — In historical epochs, we sec the rights of the 
stronger succeeded by certain notions of rights wliich may still 
be considered as primordial; such is the law of retaliation or 
lynch law, 'based on the natural sentiment of vengeance, which 
is itself derived from,, anger, jealousy and pride, and says “An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” The law of retaliation 
is very natural and very human. Although of savage origin, it 
has at least the merit of recognizing in men an equal right in 
retaliation for injury caused in a brutal fashion, without con- 
sidering inner motives. 

Expiation. — ^We also find in the old law another notion de- 
rive!^ partly from the preceding, but chiefly from religious mys- 
ticism — the notion of expiation. After constructing in his own 
image a divinity blinded by human passions, man attributed to 
him, from fear of vengeance, sentiments of anger and indigna- 
tion regarding his baseness and malice toward his neighbor. 
He then conciliated the divinity and appeased his wrath by 
making sacrifice, human or otherwise. 

At first, sacrifices were not made of criminals or guilty per- 
sons, but of innocent lambs, men or beasts, sometimes with all 
kinds of torture, to appease the supposed wrath of the gods. 
Gradually, however, these customs became more humane and 
were changed to the notions of expiation which we still* have. 
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WhoSbever has commitJ;ed a crime should expiate, it by some 
kind pain, eventually by ddhth. In l>uf modem penal law, 
notional of expiation and«*etaliation are blended, and when we 
study its roots in ethnology we arc not surprised to see the expia- 
tion and punishment of so-called crimes against^God or*Tdi^on. 
We find in this fdbt a singular mixture oftreligious and judicial 
notions. A curious way of appeasing the divmity is the sacrifice 
of animals and other offerings which ancient and savage peoples 
made and still make, in returning thanks for victory or some 
other good fortune, or to appease supposed wrftth. 

Themis. — ^In spite of all these errore, ancient civilization rep- 
resented as the ideal of right a goddess of justice, Themis, with 
eyes blindfolded and holding scales in her hands. The scales 
signified that right and wrong should be carefully weighed 
against each other; the bandage, that the judge should pro- 
nounce his verdict without regard "to persons, and be inaccessible 
to all outside influence. For the limited ideas of that period, 
little removed from retaliation and expiation, this blind woman 
with her scales was a sufficient representation of juStice. She 
had no need to trouble about the pgycholqgy of human nature, 
mental disorders, diminished responsibility or ideal social 
improvement. 

Themis Unblindfolded. Fallacy of Free-will. — ^Nowadays the 
task of our goddess is not so simple, for the progress of humanity 
and science, especially of psychology and psychiatry, ofijige her 
whether she wishes or not, to completely remove her bandage, 
so as to sec clearly into the human brain. ^ 

It is not simply a question of knowing whether an accused 
person has or has not committed the act which he is accused of, 
but also whether he knew what he was doing, what were the 
motives which urged him, and who is the real instigator of the 
misdeed. Alcohol, mental anomalies and diseases, suggestions, 
passions, etc., concur in influencing the human brain so that 
it is hardly responsible for its acts. 

Again, qn further ex ami nation, we find that the accepted and 
historical notion of free-will, that is to say the absolute libCTty 
of man’s will, which constitutes the very existence of om* old 
penal law, becomes not only more problematical, but may even 
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be conadered as a puiely human illus^n, resting on th^ fact 
that the indirect anti remote mdtives of our actions are mmnly 
subconscious. e ^ 

The great philosophdlr, Spinoza, has already demonstrated 
this truth in a n^asterly manner, and modern science confirms it 
in all respects. Every effect has its cause, ahd all our resolu- 
tions are the resuit of the activities of our brain, in their turn 
determined or influenced by hereditary engrains (instincts and 
dispositions) or acquired (memories), which are their internal 
causes, and combine with causes acting from without. Let us 
admit freely the fallacy of the old axiom of human free-will and 
endeavor to understand that what we consider as free will is 
nothing else than the very variable faculty of our brain, more 
or less developed in different individuals, of adapting its activity 
to that of its environment, and especially to that of other men. 
Also let us endeavor to take into account that our will and all 
our actions are, consciously on unconsciously, determined by a 
complex of energies or hereditary engrains (character), com- 
bined with those which ’have acted upon us from without 
during our life, as wqll'as with emotional or intellectual sensory 
impressions. 

Our whole conception of rights, and especially of penal law, 
should then change. We should entirely do away with retalior 
tion, a barbarous relic of a more or less animal sentiment of our 
ancestqrs, and expiation, the relic of a superannuated and 
superstitious mysticism. Modern and truly scientific reformers 
of {lenal law have already taken account of this necessity. 
But, in spite of the complete inefllcacy of the old penal sys- 
tem as regards the diminution of crime, they have so far only 
put into practice few of their ideas. 

Justification of Rights and Laws. — ^After what we hstve just 
sjud, there only remain two reasons to justify the existence of 
rights and laws^ 

(1). To proVect human society against criminal, and in gen- 
eral to institute ideas and laws with a view to rebate the 
mutual interests of men, in such a way as to result in natural 
conations of existence as advantageous as possible, both for 
the individual and for society; * 
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(2)kTo study the caijses of crimes, sc»ial conflicts, imperfec- 
tions l^d inequalities, so as td obtain, oy* contending against 
these causes, an improvement in men and their social condition. 
It is true that what we demand here mdhns a complete transfor- 
mation of the notions of conventional right, nob only irf our old 
penal law, but also* to a great extent in civil !av{ ; but this transfor- 
mation is inevitable and has even already ‘commenced. Its 
object is to liberate right from the grasp of an old metaphysico- 
religious dogmatism, and from crystalized doctrines derived from 
superannuated custom and abuse, and'to foi&d itself on the 
applied and social natural history of man, who then only will 
merit the name of hmio sapiens which was given to him by 
Linnseus, the great nomenilator of living beings. 

Jurists have already too long based metaphysics on old bar- 
barous customs and superstitious mysticism, transformed into 
dogmas. It is time that Themis removed her bandage, studied 
psychology, psychopathology and scienfce, and submitted the 
impartial handling of her scales to the influence of truer and 
juster human factors, even if her wdrk thereby becomes more 
difficult and more complicated. , ^ * , 

Sexual Rights. — ^Whilc sexual sentiments form part of the 
most sacred and intimate conditions of individual happiness, 
they are also closely and indissolubly connected mth the social 
welfare of humanity. In no domain is it more difficult to com- 
bine harmoniously the welfare of the community withj;hat of 
the individual, and this is why quastions of right in sexual 
matters are among the most difficult to solve. „ 

The satisfaction of the sexual appetite in man is pai’t of his 
natiual rights. Natural science compels us to formulate this 
principle; yet it is a dogma the consequences of which may 
become? very grave and* even fatal; for the satisfaction of a 
man’s sexual appetite implies, not only the direct partici- 
pation of one or more human beings in a common act, but 
also that of a much greater number in its indirect effects ; and it 
may occa^on, acrording to circumstances, move harm than 
good. , 

If the question of reproduction did not exist, it would be more 
easy to put individualism in more or less harmonious accord 
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with socialism. It is ^us the sexual i-elations which pr^tsent 
the greatest difficulties Ibi the social domain. jf 

In spite of the considerable progi'csl. which has been kccom- 
plished, our modem law is still based to a great extent on the 
, barbarous principle of the legal inequality of the sexes. The 
mind of man and that of woman are no doubt of different qual- 
ity; nevertheless, in a society which does not possess asexual 
individuals like that of the ants and bees, and in which the two 
sexes arc compelled to work together harmoniously for the 
social welfare, tlihre is ilo reason to subordinate one sex to the 
other. Man may have 130 or 150 grammes more brain tissue 
than woman and be superior to her in his faculty of combination 
and invention, but this is no reason why we should only accord 
his wife and mother inferior social rights to his own. His bodily 
strength will always protect him against the possible encroach- 
ments of woman. ' 

A first postulate is, 'Ihcrcfos'e. the equality of the two sexes 
before the law. A second postulate consists in the emancipa- 
tion of infancy, in the seifee that it should never be considered 
as an object of possession or of exploitation, as was and is still 
so often the case. 

These are the fundamental principles of a normal sexual law. 
In no animal do we find the abuses which man is permitted to 
practice toward his wife and children. Let us now pass on to 
special<questions. 

CIVIL LAW 

The object of civil law is to regulate the relations of men to 
each other. Properly speaking it docs not punish, that is to 
say, it requires no expiation and is not concerned with crime. 
It seeks to improve the social basis fc? mutual obligations and 
contracts. Nevertheless, it borders on penal law as regards the 
question oI damages which one individual must pay another 
whom he has injured even involuntarily, as well as by the coer- 
cive measures, both administrative and operative, which it 
eiqploys. 

Although resting on a natural basis better adapted to the 
social welfue than penal law, civil law still contains the tradi- 
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tioDS of religious mysticism and the abuse of conventional 

right. \ * » i . 

I shalT-here analyze in a ^ew words what concerns our subject 
in actual civil law, and shall point out the modiheatioas which 
appear to me desirable. It is, however, impossjjile for>me to 
enter into the details of codes, owing tot absence of special 
knowledge. Moreover, this would lead us too far from our 
subject. 

Marriage and Sexual Relations in General.— The coitus of two 
individuals, performed with mutual delibvation and causing no 
harm to a third person, should be considered as a private affair, 
and should have no connection with either civil or penal law. 

However great may be the necessary restrictions of this gen- 
eral axiom, it must be recognized as valid in principle. Society 
has no right to restrict the liberty of individuals so long as it, 
or one of its members, is not injured by these individuals. So 
long as coitus is freely performed Ijy adult and responsible per- 
sons, has no indirect consequences, and does not cause fecunda- 
tion, neither society nor any one is injured. • 

In the practice of law this axiom is not yet generally accepted. 
Many laws, especially among the Gdhnanic peoples, punish 
concubinage, or extra-nuptial coitus. Even when concubinage 
is tolerated, it is considered ille^timate, so that the woman 
who gives herself to it and the children who result from it, have 
much to suffer. Although they constitute simple religious pre- 
cepts, the ordinances of Liguori and others concerning coitus 
influence in a high degree sexual relations in Catholic countries. 

As a rule, coitus is only legally recognized as licit in mar- 
riage. But we have seen in Chapter VI how elastic is the term 
marriage, which varies from polygamy and monogamy to poly- 
andry, and from marriage for short periods to indissoluble 
marriage, to say nothing of the cases where women are sacrificed 
on their husbands’ tombs. We have seen that religious tradi- 
tions, arising themselves from barbarous customs, play a great 
part in conjugal law. It is only by infinite troujile that the 
principle of civil marriage has made its way m modem civilized 
states. Even to-day, reli^ous marriage is in some countries 
the onl^ form of union vdiich is legally recognized. These 
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simple facts show te what extent wje are still hidebwnd by 
tradition. * [ ‘ j 

The idea that marriage is a divine institution and that man 
has the right to conWact, but not to dissolve it, is still a wide- 
spread belief, rhowevcr bizarre it may be. We shall not enter 
here into the detail of the religious forms di marriage, which is 
referred to in Chapters VI and XII. 

It is evident, from our modern and scientific point of view, 
which is purely human and social, that civil law only can be 
recognized as \^alid. ‘-Religious forms and ceremonies must be 
considered as belonging to a private domain. For this reason 
they concern neither the State nor society, and should be 
refused all legal character; for it is our duty to strive and lib- 
erate humanity from the tyranny of all imposed creeds, as we 
should combat all so-called State religion. 

Civil Marriage. — ^What then is civil marriage, and what ought 
it to be? Our actual civil marriage is the result of trials and com- 
promises which require impi’ovcment. It is a contract between 
two persons of opposite sex whose mutual object is the repro- 
duction of the hijriian sjDecies. In this contract the law is 
unfortunately too much* concerned with the personal relations of 
the two contracting parties, and too little with the interests of 
their eventual posterity, which necessitates care and attention 
on the part of the social legislator. MoreoA^er, the traditional 
conception of the dependence of woman disturbs the purity and 
justice of civil marriage. 

^In my opinion, the first fundamental principles of civil mar- 
riage should be absolute legal equality of the two conjoints and 
complete separation of property. The momentary amorous in- 
toxication of a woman should not allow a man to appropriate 
her property in whole or in part; only truly barbarous taws could 
permit such iniquity, and they should be banished from all the 
codes of civilized countries. Moreover, in countries where 
woman enjoys important rights, the commufiity of property 
furnishes those who are unscrupulous with the ii\eans of com- 
pletely despoiling their husbands. 

Further, in common conjugal life, the domestic work of the 
wife should not be considered as obligatory and requiring no 

‘ I* 
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si5ecial\reinuneration. Her work has as iliuch right to be con- 
sidered W that of the husband, and should be entered to the 
wife as an asset. * ^ 

Community of property is so immoral that it should be 
considered invalid in case of ulterior dispute, wlfen it has been 
instituted by private contract. It is the business of the con- 
joints to put it in practice if they wish, so long as they arc of 
one mind. But when dissensions or divorce take place, it only 
injures the one who has remained honest, and at the same time 
the children. * • 

This is why such contracts ought never be definitely binding 
to the conjoin ts. Even if ^the marriage is not unhappy, the 
extravagances or blunders of one of the conjoints may ruin the 
whole family, in the case of common property. 

The duration of marriage is very important. If a marriage 
contract exacts sexual fidelity tiirdcath, divorce is nonsense. 
Yet, in practice, it is obvious cKuMty to keep two individuals 
legally bound together who can no longer live with eajh other. 
Thus, the provision and license of divorce ara necessities of civil 
law which arc certainly not ideal, bitt* which cannot be passed 
over without favoring family disturbance and without sanction- 
ing illegality and evil. 

Among the most frequent causes of divorce are desire for 
change in the husband, venereal disc^ases, disputes, incompati- 
bility of temper, mental disorders, immorality, ill-timtmeirt and 
crime. The sterility of one of the conjoints and incapacity for 
coitus may also be mentioned as reasons for divorce, although 
in certain circumstances, as we shall see, limited polyandry or 
polygyny may be much more humane than divorce. 

As soon as divorce is admitted, important and complicated 
questions* of law arise wh(*n there are children. We shall refer 
to these later. The legal license of complete divorce thus trans- 
forms marriage jn to a temporary contract, which is not so. far 
removed as one vrould think from the ideal relations of free love. 

We will examine the circumstances which, apart ft-om the pro- 
creation of children, may attribute legal importance to the seje- 
ual relatjjons of two persons. I must first of all observe that, if 
it wishes, civil legislation can very well create a state of things 
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which ^ves to children bom outside (oarriage the samo ri^ts 
and the same sociSl position a!s legitimate children, asA I will 
even add that such social equality would respond to the most 
elementary sentimental' of human rights, if these were not 
already influenced in advance by prejudice and mysticism. 

Minors. — Civil jaW should stipulate that imnors have not the 
right to marry.* This may appear cruel in certain cases, but 
society has the right and the duty to intervene. Minors should 
be protected against all sexual abuse. A young girl under 
the age of seveitteen and a boy imder eighteen or twenty should 
be prevented from all sexual relations. This is a postulate of 
individual and social hygiene and consequently of all healthy 
matrimonial law. 

Lunatics. — ^The same applies to lunatics, who are legally 
comparable to minors. Have we the right to forcibly separate 
a married couple, or a couple living in concubinage, because one 
of the conjoints has become ins^e, when the other does not 
wish for separation? In Germany the procedure of nuUity of 
marriage'has been invented for these cases, but without gaining 
much. I shall returh to this point in connection with another 
subject, but I may remark here that it is not the continuation 
of marriage nor that of sexual connection which injures society, 
but only the procreation of children. Therefore it is only the 
procreation of children which should be legally prohibited, and 
sexual connection only when the healthy conjoint agrees to 
its suppression, or when the interests of the afflicted one neces- 
sit<^.te it. 

In the future these particular cases may be regulated in the 
most convenient and humane way possible. 

Certmn bodily infirmities which one of the conjoints has con- 
cealed from the other, or of which ho was not himself aware, 
should also impair the validity of the marriage contract. Such 
are chronic infectious diseases, especially venereal, impotence 
in the man and sterility in the woman, when the cause was pre- 
viously known. But here agmn, the law should only intervene 
at^the request of the person injured, and to take certain measures 
to prevent the procreation of abortions, without interfering with 
sexual connection. 
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Ad^tsty. — ^An impoistant question is of adultery. Here 

againXwe are of opinion that the law hasmol performed its duty. 
Proved adultery, when fidelity has been promised by contract 
should ^ve the injured party the righ{ of immediate and abso- 
lute divorce. • 

• f * 

Cert^ forms of adultery, which take place with the assent 
of the two conjoints, have in reality the character of bigamy 
and should neither be recognized by civil nor penal law. I will 
cite as an example, the case where two conjoints wish to live 
together for various reasons, while thb impotence, disease or 
sterility of one of them induces him to concede to the other 
liberty of sexual coimection.with a third person, apart from 
marriage. In such a case neither society nor any one else is 
injured and all motive for legal intervention is wanting (vide 
Andr4 Couvreur: La Graine). 

Divorce. — ^The question of divbrce becomes extremely diffi- 
cult when one of the conjoints.vTishes for it and the other does 
not, and when no other reason exists for determining the mar- 
riage. We are here concerned with the malicious caprices of 
the god of love, from which the worl^ will»never be free. 

In my opinion, the law in such cases can only do one thing, 
and that is to protect the rights of the children, if there are 
any, and to compel the inconstant conjoint to provide for their 
nouriffiment. 

The law should also protect the pecuniary and otlfer civil 
rights of the conjomt who wishes to continue life in common. 
Here especially we can recognize the necessity for the separa- 
tion of property. On the other hand, I am convinced that it is 
useless to maintain at any price a union which one party does 
not wish for. In practice no good results from it; it is rather a 
moral question than a question of law. 

In such cases we may observe the despair of the conjoint who 
has remained faithful, both in the marital and legal relations of 
marriage. The law cannot do everything, and here it is power- 
less; all that it can do is to exact delay and attSmpt at recon- 
ciliation, which sometimes succeeds. « 

TlM,]^ht to Satisfaction of the Sexual Appetite.— We now 
come to a ddicate question. The ri^t to satisfy the sexual 
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appetite must necessarily/ be restricted iiirmore than one reijspcct 
if injury to third parlieat is to be avoided. If we except ()6rtain 
patholo^cal cases, the chief difficulty dies in the fact that the 
normal sexual appetite c^ only be satisfied by the cohabitation 
of two persons, and that what satisfies the one may often injure 
or deeply wound thfi o*ther, and even the children. The matter 
may go so far as to concern penal law, and we shall refer to it 
again in this connection. But, even from the point of view of 
civil law, permission to satisfy the sexual appetite must neces- 
sarily depend on ihe consent of both parties. In my opinion no 
exception to this rule can be tolerated. 

It is not enough to protect minors; it is also necessary to 
prevent the abuse of the persons of 'adults against their will. 
The institution of so-called Christian marriage still contains 
barbarous dispositions in this respect, the wife being generally 
obliged to surrender herself to' her lord and master as often as 
he pleases. This is the* dark side of the picture which exacts 
sexual fidelity in man. 

Inversely, for physiological reasons, a very erotic and sex- 
ually exacting woman ca];uiot obtain satisfaction, man being 
incapable of commanding erections voluntarily. She can only 
bring an action for divorce if she can prove that her husband is 
completely impotent. 

It is sufficient to reflect on these facts to see how difficult is 
the regulation of sexual connection by law. The legislation of 
details in this domain becomes of necessity an injustice. 

Wc have already considered the great individual variability 
of the sexual appetite. Attempts to regulate it by the rules of 
a monogamous matrimonial code are absurd and impracticable. 
With all the respect due to the moral sentiments of Tolstoi, we 
are obliged to declare that his ascetic opinions on sexuM rela- 
tions arc only the dreams of an enthusiast. 

When a libidinous man marrira a young girl who is sexually 
frigid, and when coitus continues to be a horror to his wife, it is 
quite as cruel* to demand continence in the husband as sub- 
mia^on in his wife. In such cases, the conditions can only be 
made tolerable by divorce, consent to concubinage, or bigamy, 
when a relative adaptation cannot be obtained by mutual 
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conciissions. At presont our prejudices only allow divorce in 
such bases. * i * 

When a man and woman are already tied by pregnancy or by 
a child, and when, apart from the differences in their sexual 
appetites, love and concord reign between Jjhem, separation 
would be cruel. ^ » 

I readily agree that such extreme circumstances should not be 
the rule, and that in many cases the one who is the more erotic 
can restrain himself, and the one who is cold become accustomed 
to coitus. Nevertheless, in the present chapter we are not 
concerned with morals but with rights, and we have only to 
reply to the question of knowing what should be done when, in 
sexual connection between two conjoints, one desires it and the 
other does not. 

The concentration of sexual passion on a single individual, 
which is generally good from the*social point of view, is fatal in 
these special cases. A man feiHs passionately in love with a 
woman, or a woman with a man, but instead of bein^ reciprocal 
(his love is despised by the other. * Such, a misfortune, which 
often leads to the most tragic consequences, not only in novels 
but also in real life, is only reparable by the renunciation of the 
one who loves. It is surely less cruel to renounce a proposed 
union than to become the sexual prey of a person one docs not 
love. It is, therefore, inhuman and immoral, as much in reli- 
gion as in poetry, to preach in any form, the exclusiveness of 
sentiments, the indissolubility of monogamous marriage, and 
the immutability of love. 

It has often been stated that a woman can only love once in 
her life. Such a false and cmcl generalization must be ener- 
getically opposed. It is the business of sentimental poets to 
delude* themselves with* such sentiments, but those who think 
it a duty to adhere to dogmas of this kind are to be pitied. It 
is not only d^eath or illness of one of the conjoints, dissensions 
and infidelity, which may cause separation of a sexual union, 
but as is^frequently the case, rejected love may* transform into 
perpetual martyrdom the life of a person imbued with ^uch 
ideas.^ The ascetic sentimentalism which results from this has 
a strong element of suggestion which is bad to cultivate. 
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If we would give the one who does not love the absolute pght 
of repelling the sexual fxlvanccs V)f the other, not only the law 
but morality should in rcttrrn allow thp rejected lover to make 
another choice, where hiS desire for love will find an echo. 

At the 'present day many people, especially women, prefer to 
endure their unhappinbss and even that of their children to the 
opprobrium to which they are often exposed by public opinion 
, in divorce or remarriage, or even in becoming engaged to another 
person, when their love has been rejected. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the legislator to> banish from the law everything which 
may appear to sanction such opprobrium. 

Most laws recognize not only impotence, but also assault, 
cruelty, venereal disease, adultery, etc., as grounds for divorce, 
but the pressure of public opinion causes the existing laws to 
be too little used. We must remember that such violations of 
conjugal duties ^ve the injured party the right of claiming 
damages. ' * 

Nevertheless, we may say that the simplest civil action by 
one conjoint against the other is veritably monstrous when it is 
not accompanied by, an aej^ion for divorce. When once the 
couple have come to legid disputes, their marriage is in reality 
dissolted and its continuation is an absurdity. 

Venereal Diseases. — A very important question from the 
humanitarian and hygienic point of view is that of venereal 
disease.. A man (or woman) who knows himself (or herself) 
to be affected with a venereal disease in an infectious state, and 
whojn spite of this has connection with a woman, should be 
regarded as a criminal, at least if the woman with whom he has 
connection is not affected with the same disease. 

Here the law should intervene by awarding heavy damages to 
the party who has been infected; evenfiually it may be treated 
as a criminal offense. In such cases claim should be made by 
the injured pssiy, but unfortunatdy this is seldom done owing 
to feelings of shame. In the future, however. We may hope 
that the law may be improved for the benefit of huqgianity, for 
this^would be one of the most efficacious means of combating 
venereal disease, and hence avoiding much misfortune for 
families and d^^n. '' 
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It would also be desirable to prevent the procreation of 
syphilitic infants, for instance, by tic hse of preventatives 
(vide Chapter XIV). . 

Prostitution. — ^Another difficult qu^tion is that of the rda- 
tion of civil law to prostitution. All State regulation*of prosti- 
tution is to be aWlutely condemned; bAt what position should 
civil law take up with regard to free prostitution? We have 
already seen what an abominable social evil is this commerce in 
human bodies, as regards social morality. But it is absolutely 
useless to try and abolish this commence wif^out attacking its 
lord and master — money. The venality of man implies the 
commerce of his body, and as long as everything can be got for 
money, coitus can be bought. It is, therefore, this venality 
which must be attacked, not only by condemning it in words 
but by cutting its roots. If the State will not withdraw its 
protecting hand from prostitution, it might at least combat 
proxenetism and the public'mamfestatibns of prostitution, by all 
the legal and adminlitrative measures at its disposal. It would 
thus reduce the matter to intimate *pcrsopal relations. 

Let us hope that, little by little^ a ^ial organization more 
just to labor and wages, combined with the prohibition of 
alcoholic drinks, will, in the future, annihilate the cShscs of 
commerce in human bodies. 

Children as a Reason for Civil Marriage. — To resume; we ffixd 
that civil marriage should, by progressive reforms, become a 
much more free contract than it is at present, having for its 
object a common sexual life. The law should abandon its 
useless and often harmful chicanery concerning the questions of 
sexual relations and love, and regulate more carefully the duties 
of parents toward their children, and thus protect future gen- 
erations against the abuse of the present generation. 

The difference which exists between marriage and free love 
should gr^^pally disappear, by instituting natural iptimate 
relations on the basis of sentiments of social morality, instead 
of maintainin g the pretended divine ori^ of a social institution. 
It is difficult to avoid a smile when we hear the term "^vine 
institution” applied to the marriage of a rich girl with a man 
who has been bought for her. (Vide Chapter X.^ 
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Various propositions have been made to give more dignity to 
the unions of free We, which now exist and which always have 
existed. Modem women have remarked that the absurd cus* 
tom of naming the celibate woman differently to the married 
stigmatize in society a number of poor women and innocent 
children, and that.itVould be quite as just to apply the 
term “damoiseau”'to celibate men as “mademoiselle” to non- 
married girls. An unmarried woman who has a child, and who 
has only committed the sin of obeying nature, is branded with 
the stamp of shaiqe. " 

It is the children who constitute the true bond of marriage 
and give it a legal character. When there are no children all 
legal and State interference with conjugal affairs loses its sense 
so long as no one is injured, and civil marriage can then be 
greatly simplified. I maintain that so long as a sterile union, 
of whatever kind, between responsible persons is voluntary, 
provokes no conflict between those who have contracted it, and 
causes no injury to a third party, the law has no right to meddle 
with it; because this .union *^docs not concern society nor any of 
its members, excepting the, two parties interested, who are in 
accord. 

At the present time, in many countries, the existing laws can 
be utilized to form marriage contracts stipulating separation of 
property, the right of each of the eonjoints to the produce of his 
or her work, as well as certain reciprocal rights and duties be- 
tween the parents and children. Matters can thus be arranged 
so asjto correct more or less the defects of the law. 

Marriage of Inverts. — ^A peculiar and characteristic phenome- 
non is the ardent desire of many sexual perverts, especially 
inverts, to become secretly engaged or married to the abnor- 
mal homosexual object of their love. It is needless to say that 
there can be no question of legal rcg<ilation of such pathological 
marriages. But the law may ignore them when they do no 
harm to any one, and regard them as private aifairs, especially 
when they prevent much worse evils, such as the maoriage of 
an invert to a normal individual. 

Civil Rights of Children. Matriarchism. — ^As we have already 
said, it is the chil^en who constitute the real phylogenetic and 
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psychological bonds marriage and the family, bonds which 
arc deeply rooted in human mtture. Tljisis so true that among 
many savage peoples, if ^ot in most, marriage is not considered 
legal as long as it is sterile. Even among civilized people sterile 
women are generally regarded as of less value.. We may, there- 
fore, regard thd article in the Code Napoleon which forbids 
inquiry into paternity as an unnatural measure, or as a mon- 
s'trosity of civil law. 

Two human beings who procreate others contract common 
duties and responsibility of the highest importance. They are,* 
perhaps, the highest social duties that man can assume. Is it 
not then infamous and unnatural to legally liberate one only of 
the procreatorf?, the maA, from all his responsibilities, simply 
because certain religious or civil formalities were omitted before 
procreation? 

Is the man less guilty than fclie woman in procreation apart 
from marriage, if we can use the term guilt in such cases? Is it 
not a ridiculous and cruel irony to call natural children those 
born apart from marriage? Perhaps legitimate tjhildrcn are 
supernatural, or unnatural! Is it not ii^amous to brand with 
the seal of shame, even before their^birth, poor illegitimate chil- 
dren, and to confirm this indignity by making them bear their 
mother’s name instead of their father’s? 

The most elementary natural law exacts that all children, 
whether “legitimate” or “illegitimate,” should have, the same 
social rights, and that they should bear either the name of their 
real father or that of their mother; the latter denomination 
would be the more natural and logical. Denomination by the 
maternal line corresponds to the system of matriarchism (Chap- 
ters VI and XIX), which is often met with among savage races, 
and which is more jus( and leads to less abuse than patriarch- 
ism. Moreover; when women shall have obtained their proper 
rights, there will be an end of the exclusive authority of one of 
the conjoint in marriage. 

Equality in the rights of the two sexes will paturally lead to 
denomination in the maternal line, for reasons of simplicity, 
the mother being more closely related to the child th& the 
father. Maternity may, no doubt, be sometimes uncertain, as 
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in the case of foundlings or changelings,, but on the whole it is 
infinitely more easy to ^tablish tiian paternity. It is sufficient 
for the mother to have sexual conncctijpn with two men at the 
time of conception to render paternity doubtful. Agmn, the 
mother h&s a nuuiber of pains, cares and dangers to undergo in 
the course of the procieation and education of children, which 
the father escapes.’ Nature thus gives the mother the ri^t to 
^ve her name to the family. Our legislation is unfortunately 
far from recognizing such natural right. We may nevertheless 
'form a primary proposition, because in my opinion its recogni- 
tion would avoid much complicated litigation: 

In nature, whenever the offspring of an animal have a pro- 
tracted and dependent infancy, it is the duty of the parents to 
nourish them and bring them up. To allow human parents to 
dispense with this duty, on the grounds of badly constructed and 
unnatural social theories, is to encourage promiscuity, and conse- 
quently degeneration of society. . It its easy to change social cus- 
toms which are only based on artificial dogmas sanctioned by 
tradition, fahhion and habit,‘whether they are of a rdigious nature 
or otherwise. But a §ocial organization can never violate with 
impunity the true laws of human nature which are deeply rooted 
in our phylogenetic instincts, without disastrous effects. 

In Chapters VI and VII we have pven irrefutable proof that 
family life and the sentiments of sympathy between husband 
and wife^ parents and children, constitute the phylogenetic basb 
of the sexual relations of humanity. Whatever may be the 
egoistic polygamous instincts of man, we can affirm that a 
natural and true monogamy constitutes the highest and best 
form of his sexual rdations and of his love. No doubt there are 
many exceptions which must be taken into- account. It is 
absurd to shut our eyes to the fact thal. our degenerate’social 
customs have created unnatural circumstances in which parents 
behave shamefi|fiy toward their children, exploiting them, 
trmning them systematically to mendacity, prostitution and 
crime, or else ill'«treating them. We even see unnatural parents, 
to save l^al consequences, get rid of children who inconvenience 
them*by the ud of riow and coldly calculated martyrdom, which 
leads them to cert^ death. It is, ther^ore, necessaiy to wtab* 
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lish special I^al provision for all these exceptional cases, to 
protect children against* the power of unWof thy parents and all 
forms of abuse. 

I must here draw attenlion to the impulse which has recently 
been ^ven to Austrian legislation on the protection of phildrcn, 
by Lydia von Woifring. The State brings up, m philanthropic . 
institutions, children who have been maltreated, neglected or 
abandoned, after removal from their unworthy parents, but 
without relieving the latter of their duty in providing nour- 
ishment. According to Miss Wolfring’ij systeip, they are cared . 
for by honest couples without children who wisii for them, under 
the supervision of the aforesaid institutions. In this way the 
children enjoy family life.* 

For educational reasons, the natural family may be imitated * 
in these artificial ones, by giving to each couple children of both 
sexes and different ages. The result is perfect; I have seen in 
Vienna artificial families o& ten children formed in this way. 
This shows again the rule confihned by the exception; it would 
be better for the good seed to be more fruitful and the bad 
sterile. . • 

The normal condition must, howtfver, always be for parents 
to bring up their own children. But here the State aipd the 
school should come to their aid, and even intervene with author- 
ity; for society is imder the obligation of educating its children 
to a certain degree of culture, and maternal or paternal authority 
should not have the right to prevent or even attenuate this 
social work. Obligatory and gratuitous education is thus a 
duty of the State which is becoming more and more recognized 
everywhere, althou^ it is still very incomplete and often badly 
carried out. 

The*State should, moreover, protect the children by restrict- 
ing the power of parents more than is done at present. The 
child should not be allowed to become an object for exploitation 
by its parents. It has also the right to be protected i^ainst all 
immerited p unishm ent and ill-treatment. Corporal punishment, 
which is still practiced in some schools, is a rehc of barbarism 
which ou^t to disappear. * 

Tbh State should severely eoferce the duty of the procreators 
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of children to nourish their offspring. Rich or poor, no father 
or mother should escape this dpty, wh'ether the child is legiti- 
mate or illegitimate. ’In our imperfect social condition, it is 
still much too ea&y foj; the man to' escape and abandon his 
child to, the mother, or to public charity. Ho should be com- 
. pelled to provide for the life and education of his children, 
whether Icgitimat^U or illegitimate, if he does not bring them up 
himself. If unable to provide money, he should do the equiva- 
lent in labor. Such measures, strictly enforced, would be more 
efficacious than all the complicated laws on sexual relations, in 
maintaining monDgaray and fidelity. 

I repeat, that these measures should apply to all unworthy 
parents from whom we are obliged to remove the children. 
These parents are not always of the poorer class. 

It may be objected that I am unjust in charging such duties 
to poor people who can often ,^hardly keep themselves. I agree 
that in the present statq^of society i^ is quite impossible for many 
parents to undertake such important duties. But duty means 
right, and ,it is evident th%t we must place rights by the side of 
the duties which we dmpose on parents. 

True justice in this qui!.<?cion can only be attained by the 
essenti^ progress of socialism. By socialism, I do not mean 
certain vague communistic doctrines, nor the utopias of anar- 
chists who imagine that “man was born good,” but simply an 
essential social progre.ss in the struggle against the domination 
of individual capital, that is to say, usury applied to the labor 
of others owing to the possession of means of production, which 
is n(Jw left to speculators. Men should be enabled to enjoy the 
product of their labor, so that they can lead a human life worthy 
of the name, in sexual matters as in others. But this is not all. 

From the social point of view, it is absolutely unjugt that 
men who procreate children should alone bear the burden of 
the future genwation. We know the egoistic proverb of the 
celibates, whb say: “I have the right to take life easily, to enjoy 
myself and be idle, if I renoimce the happiness of having chil- 
dren, either of'my own accord or from necessity.” 'Ihis pro- 
verb^ which may be transposed into “aft«r me the deluge,” 
cannot be recognized by any healthy social le^lation. • It is 
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the duty of the State to relieve large families, to facilitate the 
procreation of healthy cfiildren, And to imp(jse more work and 
taxes (for instance, artificial families) (Ai sterile individuals. 
The old laws were better tfian ours in tlys respect. 

I have mentioned above the excellent custom, whic^j exists 
at the present day in Norway, of only charging half-price on 
the boats to married women and other femalh, members of the 
same family. I cannot here enter into the details of this ques- 
tion, but if such reforms are some day realized, if universal com- 
pulsory education, pensions for old age^ orphi^ and invalids, 
etc., are introduced, then no man will have valid motives for 
escaping the duty of feeding his children and bringing them up 
decently in family life. This will be left only to the idle and 
vicious. 

Moreover, I can support my propositions by facts. If we 
compare the nature of dclinquenl^p, abandoned children, vaga- 
bonds, etc., in a country whsre little or jiothing has been done 
for the people (Russia, flalicia;' Vienna, etc.), with that of the 
same individuals in Switzerland, for example, wherc^much has 
already been done for the poor, we find this result: In Switzer- 
land, these individuals are nearly all tainted with alcoholism or 
pathological heredity; they consist of alcoholics, incorn^bles, 
and congenital decadents, and education can do little for them, 
because nearly all those who have a better hereditary founder 
tion have been able to earn their living by honest work. In 
Russia, Galicia, and even in Vienna, we are, on the contrary, 
astonished to see how many honest natures there are among the 
disinherited, when they are provided with work and cducafion. 

This fact speaks more than the contradictory statements 
which the fanatics of party politics hml at each other’s heads. 

Inquiry into Patemitjr. — It will be objected that inquiry into 
paternity is often very difficult and dangerous. I do not deny 
this; but, when women havA obtained their natural rights, and 
when the eddeation of young girls is guided by the principles 
which we^have enunciated in Chapter XVII, the matter will 
become much easier. Moreover, even now, we can with energy 
and good will determine paternity in most cases. Although the 
great Vnprovement in means of transport assists fugitives, it also 
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favors the discovery and arrest of individuals all over the world. 
International relation^ betweenfall civilized states are improv- 
ing from day to day. When the world is more completely 
conquered by civilization, we may kopc that it will become 
increasingly di^cult for evildoers to escape their duties. 

‘ Regarding this question from all points of view it is impossible 
for us to give up this primordial condition for the preservation 
of human society, which consists in making parents responsible 
for the nourishment and education of their children. 

The famous ideas of phalanstery and promiscuity, so often 
advanced, originated in theoretical and dogmatic minds which 
had lost their instinctive sense of human nature, and ignored 
what natural science and ethnology have revealed to us. 

But the responsibility of parents extends to another domain 
— the duty of not procreating children who are unhealthy in 
body and mind. We shall return to this question later on. 

Guardianship. — ^An excellent institution of our present le^a- 
lation is that of the guardianship of orphans, limatics, etc. It 
requires to be developed, extensively and with care. On the 
contrary, an evil custom is the right accorded by certain countries 
to parishes charged with poor and abandoned orphans, of deliv- 
ering Jhem by public tender to the man who offers the lowest 
pension — and only requires them for work. This system results 
.in odious abuse, such as neglect, mendicity and ill-treatment. 

The fate of illegitimate children who are “farmed out” is 
still worse. A tacit alliance is established between rapacity on 
the one hand and social sexual hypocrii^ on the other. A num- 
ber of infanticides and abortions result, either from poverty, or 
frqm sentiments of shame due to our moral customs. Here, 
civil law and penal 'law should combine and take energetic 
humanitarian measures to put a stop^ to this sad abuse. An 
excdlent institution is that of homes in the country established 
for unmarr4^*mothers and their children, and for abandoned 
mothers in general. * 

Free Love and Civil Marriage. — When all the propositions we 
have drawn up have been realized by social legisfation, the 
diffCarence which now exists between marriage and free love will 
little more ^an a form. The conseqiiences of thete two 
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kinds of union will become the same, both for parrats and 
children; th6 only distinctioA will coi|siilt in the existence or 
non-existence of official control. True monogamy will lose 
nothing, but will gain much. * 

We shah not then have obligatory monogiuny as it present, 
absolute in form, artificially maintained b}i the aid of prostitu- 
tion, that is by the most disgusting form of promiscuity which 
renders monogamy illusory; but we shall have in its place a 
relative monogamy much more solidly built on the natural 
rights of the two sexes, it is true mord free ip. form, but fundar-* 
mentally much stronger in the natural and instinctive duties 
dictated by a truly free and reasoned union, as well as by the 
duties by which parents will be bound to their children. 

Form and Duration of Civil Marriage. — ^Although it may be 
true that monogamy constitutes the most normal and natural 
form of family union, and offers the best conditions for lasting 
happiness, both for parenffi ^nd childJen, we must be blindly 
prejudiced not to admit that it is unnatural to consider it as the 
only sheet anchor in sexual relationship^ the only admissible 
form of marriage, and to make it a^trai^hi-jacket. History and 
ethnography show us that polygamous races are strongly devel- 
oped and are still developing; on the other hand, it is fhie that 
polyandrous races degenerate. 

Again, impartial observation of om: Christian monoguny 
shows us that it depends to a great extent on appearances, that 
it is full of trickery and hypocrisy, and that to legally enforce 
it for life must be considered as absolutely impossible. • 

In Catholic countries which prohibit divorce, the latter has 
been replaced by separation, and this becomes the most con- 
stant source of adultery. The more the laws of a country im- 
pede divorce, the more one must close one’s eyes to promiscuity 
or prostitution, V^hich has even been regulated by the State by 
the aid of proxenetism, all*the while preaching monogamy in a 
loud voice. 

These bitter lessons which practice has ^ven to the partisans 
of obligatory monogamy, prove the absurdity of attemptij^ to 
restrain the natural appetites of man by force and by artificial 
obstacles. That whi^ succeeds, not without difficulty, witii 
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some strong characters, and more easily with naturally cold 
temperaments, is imp&ss^ble to re&lizc in the masses. 

Polyandry is usually the result of povefty, and the polyandrous 
races are little fecund and* tend to disappear. The normal man 
is instinctively more polygynous than the normal woman is 
polyandrous. There are, however, cases where polyandiy is 
justifiable. There 'are women whose sexual appetite, more or 
less pathological, is so insatiable that a normal man is incapable 
of satisfying it. 

If such women Were secured by several Don Juans by means of 
a free contract, this would be better than giving themselves in 
despair to prostitution (there are some prostitutes created by 
nymphomania). This system would "also bo better than the 
seduction of normal young girls by the Don Juans in question. 

Polygyny is still more indicated when the sterility of the 
woman or her repugnance to sexual intercourse cause family 
disturbances. ^ " 

In speaking of polygamy in Chapter VI, we have shown that 
it exists in several forms, and that these arc not all so humiliating 
for the women as peoplfe think, who only know of the shameful 
abuses of the Mussulman’s harem. What lowers the moral 
level of polygyny is especially the barbarous system of marriage 
by purchase, by which the women become slaves burdened with 
heavy labor, and are in a state of legal dependence. We have 
seen that' polygyny has a higher moral character among certain 
Indian tribes where matriarchism rules, and where the wife is 
mist]^ of the house and family. The danger of degradation of 
the woman ceases when she is equal to the man as regards 
rights and property. In fact, in such a social state, polygyny 
can only constitute an exception. It is here entirely free and 
becomes all the more innocent because divorce .is facilitated and 
strict laws on tl\p feeding and education of the diildren limit the 
male sexual appetite. * 

I even venture to maintain that the stability of ‘monogamous 
marriage, which should be based on mutual sentimepts of re- 
spect and love, v/ould be much better guaranteed than hitherto 
by legal liberty of conjugal ties, and by duty to children such as 
I have proposedjM If this became recognized as conventional. 
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men and women fit to understand each other and love in a last- 
ing manner, would find suitable mates m»re easily, and would 
become united more permanently when their chains were 

voluntary. • 

If marriages on trial became more frcquenli in the form of 
short unions, ending with separation, th% would not be a greaf 
evil, for similar imions occur every day in sf much baser form. 
Moreover, the effect of legislation with regard to children would 
put a curb on immorality and passion, which cause their worst 
effects. • • * 

If the objection is raised that this would lead immoral people 
to avoid the procreation of children so as to enjoy more varied 
sexual pleasures, I reply that this would be beneficial, for this 
anti-social class of individuals would be eliminated by sterility,* 
by a kind of negative selection. We thus place two natural 
appetite's in antagonism; that of procreation on the one hand, 
and sexual enjoyment on tiie o^her. Whoever inclines to the 
first, which is the higher aiKT’tcnds to preserve the species, is 
obliged to restrain hiniself in the second, without, hdwever, fall- 
ing into unnatural asceticism. ^ • * 

Consanguineous Marriages. — ^To a^^id injurious consanguinity, 
it is sufficient, in my opinion, to prohibit the procreatioirof chil- 
dren between direct and collateral relations, especially between 
parents and children and between brothers and sisters. Any- 
thing more than this is only useless cliicanery. Laws wljich pro- 
hibit marriage between relations by alliance are absurd, for 
instance those which forbid a widower to marry his sister-ii^-law 
(deceased wife’s sister), etc. Among some peoples such unions 
are ordained by law! 

There is also no valid reason to prohibit unions between first 
cousina or between uncl^ and aunts, with nephews and nieces. 
There is nothing to prove that such marriages are injurious to the 
offspring. What is harmful is the accumulation of hereditary 
taints, whethtft' they occur in relations or persons who are stran- 
gers to each other. Nevertheless, the perpetualjm, of consan- 
guineous unions in the same family is not as a rule advisable. 

Restriction of Personal Liberty in Sexual Life Among Harmful 
Pf Pgagerous Individuals. — ^The inability of men to distinguish, 
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among the motives of the acts of their fellows, what is abnonnal, 
unhealthy, impulsive^ o^, obsessiolial, from what is healthy and 
normal is one of the most deplorable phenomena in social life, 
and greatly hinders the 'action of reformatory civil legislation 
and ratidhal administrative measures. 

The passionate, Qonfused and imreasonable Sentiments of the 
masses ^ve exprcSssion, according to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, to two contradictory absurdities and injustices. On the 
one hand, they cry out against arbitrary constraint of individual 
' liberty, against illegal restriction or detention, when competent 
judges or experts tiy to limit the movements of dangerous indi- 
viduals affected with mental disorders, but who appear sane to 
the incompetent public; or when, to'insure social safety, they 
send these individuals to a lunatic asylum, or limit their dan- 
gerous liberty in some other way. On the other hand, when 
such an individual goes free,*- thanks to the intervention of 
incompetent meddlers,' and oommits assassination, violation, 
incendiarism, or all kinds of sadic atrocities, or even only ter- 
rorizes his ‘own family, thfese same people, suddenly animated 
by contrary sentiments of yengeance, imperiously demand an 
exemplary expiation and ail possible reprisals. This sometimes 
goes as'far as torture of the culprit or burning at the stake, as 
with the lynchers in America. 

It is very difficult for the psychiatrist, who is the competent 
expert in these matters, to make truth and impartiality prevail. 
He is nearly always suspected of seeing madness everywhere, and 
of being afflicted with a mania for sending sane persons to 
a^liunsl In reality, he desires to take measures which are at 
the same time humane for the insane and protective for society, 
so as to treat as equitably and reasonably as possible the unfor- 
tunates who are more or less irresponsible for their aets; he 
wishes to see , established laws end organizations which will 
efficiently pirbtect the insane against themselves and against 
the exploitation and abuse of others, at the same tihae preventing 
them from doing injury to society. , 

On the other hand, society and with it the old style of jurist, 
in flidr ignorant dread of psychopathological matters, endeavor 
to take all pos^e measures to protect the sane public Against 
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the alienists, thus completely ne^ecting the true interests of 
the insane as well as those of ifttciety, wjule fighting agmnst a 
phantomi The anxiety apd mistrust of the public in this mat- 
ter are contmually kept up by “brigtftid stories” related by 
certain insane or semi-insane persons, which aro spread by the 
press, always eag^ for scandal, or by ^ipphlets which the 
cheapness of printmg places within the reach bf the poorestl 
These phenomena of public psychology greatly hinder the 
most mgent reforms. The public regard asylums with horror, 
and the path of the alienist is thorny, fdr he ii^exposed to con- 
tinual accusations and threats whatever he may do, a mtuation 
which does not encourage him to suggest bold innovations. 

Ignorant of pi^chology *and especially of psychopathology, 
the public and with it the formal jurist, the slave of codes (I 
am only speaking of honest lawyers, and not of the munber 
who abuse the situation to obtaiir oratorical and other success 
and crown themselves with taurels), rc^d themselves as the 
champions of individual liberty, and are unable to perceive that 
the net result of their efforts is, on the on§ hand, to condemn 
a considerable number of insane and craky persons to prison, 
and on the other hand to assure liberty and impunity to the 
most dangerous individuals, always ready to commit thh most 
atrocious crimes, or at any rate to make martyrs of a munber 
of patient and innocent beings, hard-working and healthy in 
mind, especially women and children. ■ 

The alienists, who see clearly into all this misery, easily be- 
come pessimistic in their impotence agmnst the want of sense, 
ignorance and unconscious pasrionof the masses, and even com- 
petent authorities. The natural cowardice of men often makes 
them shut thrir eyes to avoid nuisances, and causes them to 
take noT action against (the most dangerous monsters, and 
especially agmnst those who are most mischievous by thrir pens. 
This is why the martyrdom df unfortunate women and children 
illtreated by clironic alcoholics, sadists and other neuropaths 
or psychopaths, never comes to an end, owii^ 4o the stupid 
outcry agmnst so-called violation of individual liberty. , 

On this soil, sexual atrocities and crimes, largely increased by 
drink, play an important pi^. 1'llthout troubling myself about 
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prejudice and indignation I shall say in a few words what 
appears to me to Iaj ^^gent: 

So long as jurists and legislators yrill not study either psy- 
chology or psychiatry, And will not submit all habitual criminals 
and all' dangerous men to an expert examination, all serious 
reform in this do^iafn will remain impossible. To improve the 
present state of Affairs a common understanding between jurists 
and alienists is urgent; but this can only be attained by jurists 
making a study of psychology, and a kind of practical clinic 
among imprisoned crkninals. How can one judge and con- 
demn one’s neighbor without having the least idea of the state 
of mind of these pariahs of society? All the jurists who have 
the welfare of humanity at heart, hhould support the intemor 
tiorud union of penal law, and the efforts of men like Professor 
Franz von Liszt, Gaukler of Caen, and many other courageous 
reformers.* 

It is needless to say that dt is*' not sufheiont to combat the 
excesses of criminal and dangerous individuals, such as sadists, 
for example, by placing ttiem under supervision and preventing 
them doing harm. ,,It is ajso necessary to attack the cause of 
, the evil by preventing their germs from being reproduced, degen- 
erated' as they usually are by the blastophthoria of their alcoholic 
parents (vide Chapter I). The first question, which is purely 
legal and administrative, docs not concern us here; but I may 
be allowed to say a few words on the second. 

Zealous and advanced reformers have proposed castration in 
suph cases, which has provoked a general cry of indignation. 
This has been discussed in certain American states. The hyper- 
sesthetic sentiment of our modern civilization cannot tolerate 
such ideas, while ancient races such as the Islamites provided, 
and still provide eunuchs as servants,,who are free from danger 
for their wivqg, and think little of hanging of decapitating men 

♦Vide nELfiuucK, Gerichtliche Psychopathologie (Joh. Ambr. Barth, 
Leipzig, 1897). — DelbrOck, Die PathologUche Luge itnd der j^achisch 
abnorme Schmndler (Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart, 1891). — Forel, Crime et 
anomalies menUUes constitutionnellea (Geneve, 1902^ H. KCUi(}ig,). — K6lle, 
OerichUich paychiatrische Gvtachten (from the clinic of Professor Forel at 
Zu^fich), Stuttgart, 1894, Ferdinande Ikike. — ^Von Liszt, ^hutz der Gesell- 
schaft gegen Gemeingef&hrliche (Monatsachrift filr Kriminalpaycholope und 
Strafrechtsreform ), — Forel, Die venninderte Zurechnunguilhiglteit (/die 
Zukunft, 1899, etc. 
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who cause them any trouble/ In the same way, we are dumb 
and impassive before the butchmes of \|ai^ because they are 
fashionable, especially when we do not come in contact with 
them. The Pope himself formerly procured eunuchs in order 
to have soprano vpices in his church, anc^ did hot hemtate to 
castrate young boys for this purpose. The times change and 
we change with them! 

For some years, however, castration has been employed as a 
remedy for certain disorders both in men and women, especially 
for hysteria in women. I admit here thit, in s&i asylum which 
I superintend, I have castrated a veritable monster afflicted with 
constitutional mental disorders, taking advantage of the fact 
that he himself requested this operation to relieve him of pain 
in his seminal vesicles, but with the chief object of preventing 
the production of unfortunate children tainted with his heredi- 
tary complaint. 

Many years ago I also castrated a young hysterical girl of 
fourteen, whose mother and grandmother were both prostitutes, 
and who had already begun to have intcijsourse with all the 
m'chins in the street. Here again, I <r^nkfy»adrait that the hys- 
terical troubles of the patient served me as an excuse to prevent 
this unfortunate ^rl from reproducing beings who would proba- 
bly resemble her. I am of opinion that castration, or some 
more benign operation, such as dislocation of the Fallopian 
tubes in women (which renders them sterile without destroying 
the ovaries, or even attenuating the sexual appetite) should be 
performed in order to prevent the reproduction of the m®st 
deplorable and most dangerous beings. 

Among certain individuals, such as sadists, whose sexual 
appetite is dangerous in itself, castration would be necessary. 
In my opinion, the more*benign operations are indicated in all 
individuals whoso psychopathological condition in this domain 
is such that tjiey are absolutely incapable of resisting their 
impulses, or of understanding the dictates of reason. By this 
means they could go free instead of being intsarcerated in 
asylums. • 

On 4^e other hand, I must emphasize the fact that such 
measures, the personal consequences of which are^so serious. 
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diould only be taken in the case of alfisolutely dangerous, incura^ 
ble individuals, concerning whose patholo^cal state there can 
be no doubt. I also Ijelieve that these individuals, especially 
those with sexual abnormalities, would very often consent to the 
, operation, as th^ case with my two patients. 

It would be a g^'eat advance if dvU legislation would in such 
cases accord official recognition to castration or dislocation of 
the tubes, with the consent of the criminal or patient concerned. 
At present, our laws and regulations are such that a p^cho- 
pathological monster cannot even be castrated when he widies 
it, because medical men refuse to undertake such an operation 
without a podtive medical indication of the usual kind, and 
because there is no legal protection; yet, when done in time, 
castration would often save sadists and other dangerous perverts 
from a criminal life, and society from their crimes and those of 
their offspring. 

When it is only a questida.o/ avoiding the procreation of 
tmnted cjpldren, it would be sufficient to instruct reasonable 
people in the methods of avoiding conception (vide Chapter 
XIV). • • , • 

It is important to bear in mind that modem legislation on 
marriage often favors the reproduction of criminals, lunatics 
and invalids, while it hinders the production of healthy children 
by men who are intelligent, honest and robust. When an 
abnorfoal or unhealthy man is married, his wife is obliged to sub- 
mit to the conception of tainted children. On the other hand, 
when a strong, healthy and intelligent ^1 is in a situation, it 
often happens that everything is done to prevent her marrying, 
so as not to lose her services; the more conscientious idie is and 
the more attached to her masters, the more often is this likely 
to occur. * 

Girls who have illegitimate children often lose their situations 
and their honor. The consideration of cases of everyday occur* 
rence is sufficient to grasp the difficulty of the question. What 
we require Ul more personal liberty for healthy, normal and 
adaptable individuals, and more restrictions for the abnormal, 
unhealthy and dangerous. The civil law of the future ipll have 
to take th^ fibts into consideration, if it wishes to keep levd 
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with sdeiitific progress, an<i^ prevent the instinct of the people 
having recourse to l 3 mch law, ortretaliation. • 

Meanwhile, attempts have been made io get out of the diffi- 
culty by prohibiting the marriage of insane persons or by declar- 
ing their marriage null when it has already been«consununated; 
or again, by admitting insanity as a cauiUs for divorce. Such 
measures are good as makeshifts in a period of transition. They 
assume that conceptions only occur in marriage, and that mar- 
riage necessarily means procreation. But these two supposi- 
tions are false, for it is only the pressure of custom and legisla- 
tion which realizes them in part, especially in C&tholic countries. 

The civil code, in the present state of society, has at least the 
advantage of making possible the dissolution of monstrous 
unions, such as those of the absolutely insane or certain psy- 
chopaths of the worst kind. Unfortunately, divorce is as a rule 
only accorded in cases of well-marked mental disorders, while in 
reality the most atrocious unions are those which arc contracted 
by crazy persons with only diimnished responsibility, in whom 
the public and the law are unable to recognize or understand 
the existence of a definite mental anomaly.^* These people most 
often marry at a time when no one hf6 yet recognized their true 
mental condition, or foreseen the consequences of their mar- 
riage. The unfortunate who finds herself (or himself) bound by 
such a union is then an object of endless martyrdom. The fre- 
quency of mental anomalies causes them to play an inpnense, 
and too often unrecognized role, in unhappy marriages. 

At the request of the mother the tribimal of Bfile recently 
prohibited the marriage of a young man affected with a sli^t 
degree of mental weakness. This judgment was upheld by the 
Swiss tribunal for the following reasons: “Although capable of 
work, of earning his livipg, and of performing his military ser- 
vice, an individuM may be an unsuitable subject for marriage. 
In the interests of family life>and the future generation, it is the 
duty of the St&te to prevent the marriage of the feeble-minded, 
in order t<^ avoid the perpetuation of a race of degenerates.” I 
quote this from a journal. We can only congratulate tribunals 
which have the courage to consider the vital interests of*the 
nation'in thdr judgments. 
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Right of Succession. — ^Although right of succession has no 
direct bearing on the sexual question, it is indirectly connected 
with it through its influence on the procreation of children. 

At the present day tliu poor have more children than the well- 
to-do. “This ia because they have nothing to lose, because 
coitus is one of thgir tew pleasures, because they are ignorant of 
the means of preventing conception, and because they hope to 
profit by their children’s labor. People who have some prop- 
erty are, on the contrary, afraid of falling into poverty through 
the procreation of too* many children, and those who possess 
more are afraid of poverty for their offspring. The latter only 
desire a few heirs, so that after their death they can leave each 
a fortune suitable to their social position. 

In France, especially, well-to-do people often limit their 
families to two. The parents have the unhappy idea that a 
certain fortune must be assured to their children to enable them 
bo live in comfort. They do not understand that the necessity 
for a man to earn his living by work is the chief condition for a 
healthy eiistcnce. 

Again, among ve^ rich people there is often the fear that a 
large fortune may lose its' power when divided, and thus dimin- 
ish the influence of the family. 

It is obvious that great poverty and great wealth constitute 
two extreme social evils. It is deplorable for a child to grow 
up wit^ the idea that he will inherit a large fortune, enjoy life 
without working, and regard poor people more or less as subor- 
dinates. But it is still worse for a man to remain all his life an 
object for exploitation, in spite of the most repugnant and most 
arduous work, unless his superior faculties and good luck give 
him the chance of rising. It is also discouraging for a man to 
be unable by arduous work to obtaip anything for himself or 
his wife and children, and only to work for society, and especially 
for the interests of capitalists. * 

Human instinct is not sufficiently social to all6w of assiduous 
and hearty wprk solely in the interests of the community. The 
egoistic sentiments and family instmets of man are still much 
too strong. 

If we take |41 these facts into consideration, the fi^t of 
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succession becomes ver^ important. It has been attempted 
to deal with the question by progressive iaxes on succession to 
large fortunes : but this is not enough. I have not the presump- 
tion to give a positive opinion on these matters which arc not in 
my province, but 1 venture to suggest the jiossibllity of greatly 
restricting the right of succession by postponing the right to the 
enjo)rment of their heritage till the children are of an age when 
they could earn their own living; say, from twenty-five to twen- 
ty-six, so as not to interfere with their higher education. In 
this way a man would not be deprived of the pleasure of working 
for himself and his family; and every young man and young 
woman, being obliged to \^ork at some special subject, would 
know that they could cam their hving after twenty-five or 
twenty-six, without counting on their heritage. 

I do not pretend to build a new social system on this idea, for 
many propositions of the kind have already been made. I only 
wish to draw attention to one«clmcnt of the problem, which 
consists in diminishing the possibility of the exploitation of man 
by man, without destroying the pleasure for work, at the same 
time favoring the procreation and* (jducation of healthy and 
capable offspring. This naturally presupposes a new moral and 
social state, in which family right would be changed an^ good 
education organized for all. Even then intelligent men would 
have the desire to rise above the average and bring up their 
children with the same object. This is an instinct in tncntal 
development which should be carefully cultivated, and not 
extinguished, by eveiy social organization. • 

In all social systems it must be recognized that certain branches 
of culture, such as scientific research and art, involve great ex- 
pense agd bring little or no material reward to the scientist or 
the artist. A ricljer Stafe ought to provide for these important 
branches of civilization, which alwa 3 rs tend to higher culture. 

I have alrc*idy mentioned separation of property and' an 
equable division of the fruits of labor between conjoints as the 
only just basis in marriage contracts. I repeat here, that true 
justice can only be established by the recognition of equal legal 
rights for men and women. 
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„ PENAL LAW 

Penal law is the ri^t of punishment;. It is based on the ideas 
of cdpabUity and expitUion, and these are based on the idea of 
free-will, which is itself foimded on a pure illusion, as we have 
shown above. , 

This simple reflection is sufficient to show the precarious posi- 
tion of our present penal law. The science of penal law has too 
long ignored the progress of humanity and of the other sciences. 
It is affected widi incui'able marasmus, because its foimdations 
are laid in error. The idea of expiation was naturally developed 
on the basis of mysticism combined with the ri^t of the stronger, 
and associated with the sentiment of vengeance natural to the 
low mentality of our animai ancestors. Among the latter the 
weaker was punished because he was the weaker: “ Vee victis!'* 
and order was obtained by force. But the visions of human 
imagination having ui^ed man, td create a god or gods in his 
own image, he attributed to the divinity the sentiments of 
anger experienced by main, and pretended that expiation was 
required for offenses' against this or that majesty or human 
idea, transformed into an offense to the divine majesty. 

Tins' offense to the divinity was therefore only the nebulous 
expression of a developing social conscience in man, an obscure 
mixture of sentiments of wounded sympathy, adulation of the 
strong .and great, and desire for vengeance and expiation. Till 
then man was accustomed to judge other men according to the 
right of the stronger, more or less mitigated by sentiments of 
family and friendship. His terror of natural mysteries — the 
forest, night, thunder, hurricanes, stars, etc., led him to ima^e 
the intervention of occult powers, and later on of higher powers 
capable of judging good and evil actions, the ideas of ^bod and 
evil being formerly very different from what tfiey are at present. 
The functidhs of advocates or executors of the divine were 
always, however, reserved for privileged men, who gave judg- 
ment in His name, either as priests, kings, or later on. as judges. 
We^may also note by the way that judgment can be given withr 
out belief in free arbitration, as is i^own by the Mahometan 
fatalists and th^udgments of Haroun-al-Raschid, for example. 
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In fact, fatalism lo^c^Uy excludes the idea of free-RoU, for if 
eveiything is absolutely predetermined, the thou^ts, resolu> 
tions and acts of man afe also predetemuned, which excludes 
all liberty. • 

Responsibility. — have attempted to show in another work* 
that a rational penal law should in no way copcem itself with the* 
question of free arbitration. The fact that 'vte feel free and re- 
sponsible is not at all sufficient to justify the doctrine of Kant. 

The question of knowing whether an absolute predestination - 
(fatalism, regulating the universe in advance* in all its details) * 
exists or not, is a question of pure metaphysics, the solution of 
which is quite beyond human comprehension, and need not 
occupy us here. We mhst simply depend on the scientific 
postulate of determinism, i.e., on the law of causality applied* 
to the motives of our actions, a law which is very much like tliat 
of the conservation of energy, and which admits of divers pos- 
sibilities for the future, for*itjdoes not* assume a knowledge of 
the first cause of the urd verse nor the will of a divinity. 

We shall then understand that thb complication W our cere- 
bral activities, mnemic and actual, comMped with the fact that 
a great part of them (and consequc^itly of the motives for our 
actions) remain subconscious, must produce in us the illusion 
of free-will. 

On the other hand, we shall find the measure of what we are 
to understand by relative liberty, in the plastic faculties of the 
activity of the human brain, which allow it to adapt itself as 
adequately as possible to the numerous and diverse complica- 
tions of existence, and especially to social relations between 
mankind. 

The most adaptable man is the most free, especially in the 
sense 6f active and conscious adaptation. There are also men 
who adapt theifiselves passively and are eaaly molded. This 
passive plasticity at any rate renders them capable of submit- 
ting to everything and only provoking conflict as a last resource. 
These in^lividuals are no doubt less free, sinca they obey the 
impulses of others; nevertheless, their elasticity gives them a 
certain relative liberty, because they do not feel constrain! and 
*“ Die Zwiediungsf&lugkeit des normalen Mensohen,” Munidi. 
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easily adapt themselves to laws and other social requirements 
But the highest foma of liberty*, the moral faculty of higher 
adaptation, is not that Sf the human fo^ who exploits others for 
his own profit, but that oftrue liigher intellects, capable of adapt- 
ing their ‘activit}' to the social requirements of humanity. On 
the contrary, the njtan who is least free is the* one who, domi- 
nated by his passions and baser appetites, or by insufficiency of 
intelligence or will power, is thereby incapable of conducting 
himself reasonably, gives way to all temptations and impulses, 
' falls into all kinds' of snai'cs, cannot keep to any resolution, and 
is in perpetual conflict with society. 

What is the use of the theoretical belief in free-will in this 
case? This man feels subjectively as*" free, or often more free, 
'than one who is more reasonable and more master of himself, 
and yet he is a slave! When, dominated by his psychic bonds, 
he violates the law, he is. punished, but he himself resents the 
punishment as an injustice. The jiiJge who condemns him and 
imagines he holds the scales of justice in equilibrium, only car- 
ries out the lirinciples of an Unjust law, a kind of mild retaliation, 
exacting moderate eiqllation,. Or again, by exorcising a right 
derived from old traditions based on religious ideas, he plays 
the part of proxy for the Deity and judges in His place. We 
might even say that a man is in reality all the more free the 
better he realizes that he is not so, i.e., that his actions depend 
on the ^tivity of his brain! At any rate he will then bo less 
often deceived and will react in a more plastic manner. 

Th/i True Task of Penal Law ; Its Traditional Errors in the 
Sexual Question. — ^Penal law has only one thing to do, that is to 
cut itself free from its roots and transplant itself on a social and 
scientific soil. There would then be no longer a penal law, but 
a law protecting society against dangerous individuals, 'hnd a 
law of admimsUfoMon for persons i.icapdble of \umducling themr 
selves. Its task would be the complement of that of civil law. 
Henceforth the judge would cease to pass judgment on his 
neighbor and hig neighbor’s motives, acting as a proxy, for God. 
He would no longer punish, but would content himself with 
protecting, restraining and ameliorating. 

The history ofippsychiatry and sorcery proves that we are 
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not exaggerating. It js not very long since the insane were 
regarded, not as persons suffering from discytse, but as criminals 
and sorcerers, and were treated by puijishment and exorcism. 
The ancients, on the contrary, e.speoially certain Greek and 
Roman physicians (notably Caelius Aurelianus) had already 
recognized that insanity was a disease 6f the brain, and had> 
distinguished its different forms. 

Even at the present day, we find among the Catholics and 
among certain Protestant sects, as among savages, a belief in 
sorcery, and if tliis belief got the upper hand, prosecution for . 
sorcery — exorcism and other forms of crusty — would soon 
become the fashion. 

Before the sixteenth dentury prosecutions for sorcery were 
universal, and remained very common for a long time after-* 
wards. It is only since the time of the French Revolution that 
insanity has been recognized as <o mental disease. Even in the 
nineteenth century a German alienist^ Heinroth, punished the 
insane like criminals. The atrocious prejudice of the people 
against the insane dates from the time of prosecution for sorcery. 

Even now we arc the slaves of a prejudice which holds a 
legal conviction sufficient to dishdhor the prisoner and stain 
his character for the rest of his days. Hans Leuss’ book, Aus 
dem Zuchthause (From the prison), 1904, is very instructive on 
this point. Condemned to prison himself, the author makes 
some wise and dispassionate observations which give^ food for 
reflection. I may also quote the words of Doctor Guillaume, 
who was for a long time superintendent of the penitentiary at 
Ncuchatel, and who is now director of the Swiss federal liurcau 
of statistics at Berne. The question we are dealing with had 
been treated in a discussion in which I took part, and to which 
Doetdr Guillaume had listened silently. At the conclusion, he 
said to us: "Gfcntlemcn, in the course of my life I have become 
acquainted with a large number of convicts, but I have never 
been able to discover among them more than two classes of indi- 
viduals; the one class were diseased, and thejothers . . ahl 
the others; the more I study their cases and their personality, 

I ask myself if I should not have done as they did under the 
same circumstances!” It is unnecessary to say that Doctor 
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Guillaume did not mean to establish two clearly marked dasses, 
for most criminals r^resent a mixture of both; but his main 
idea gives a good idea dx the question of penal law. 

How sexual questions Jead to conflicts with penal law, how 
penal law. judges them, and how it ought to judge them after 
what we have just said, I can only refer to what I have said con- 
cerning civil law. . Our present penal law is aware of singular 
sexual crimes and often punishes them from curious motives. 

When a poor imbecile, ridiculed by women and overcome by 
. his sexual appetite, copulates with a cow, the latter is not in- 
jured in any way; neither is the owner. Moreover, the question 
of property does not trouble the judge, for he punishes sodomy 
even when the culprit owns the animal. How does the law 
'obtain the right to punish an act which docs no harm to any 
one, nor to society, nor even to, an animal? It is evidently a 
vestige of reli^ous mysticism,, something like punishment for 
sinning against the Holy Ghost. The sins of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, they say, caused the wrath of God, who destroyed these 
towns for this reason. According to the legend, sodomy was a 
vice of the inhabitants;, is this why it is punished at the present 
day? But the masturbation of Onan, according to the Bible, 
also caused the wrath of God; why then do not our present 
laws institute punishment for those who practice it? 

In many of the Swiss cantons and in Germany, sexual connec- 
tion between men is prosecuted by law. The German legislators 
have even recently discussed the question whether punishment 
should be enforced only when the penis of one man is introduced 
into ‘the anus of the other (pederasty), or whether indecent 
contact and mutual onanism are sufficient to justify punish- 
ment. 

Our penal law is thus concerned with the question whether it 
should punish qr not, according as this or that mucous mem- 
brane or park-^of the skin is used for the satisfaction of a morbid 
sexual appetite! These are truly singular points for a Isolator 
to decide, compelled, in spite of his incompetence, to play the 
part of physiologist, anatomist and psychologist! 

If T am correctly informed, the German legislation is incca- 
abstent in punisl^g sexual intercourse between two mett, but 
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not between two women.^ These examples suffice to show what 
blind-alleys a penal law leads to, the baids pf which is vicious 
and which is guided by the traditions of nlysticism. 

Quite recently, in the Swiss journal of penal law, a jurist 
seriously upheld the necessity for the conceptipn of a crime 
against reli^onl Ideas of tbds kind would 1^ us to punirii 
suicide, like the English. 

We will now proceed to analyze the facts from the point of 
view of their true social value. 

Limits of Penal Law in the Sexual Domain. — ^Tf we would 
avoid injustice and ridiculous contradictions, Ve should keep 
to the principle that penal justice has only the right to intervene 
in cases where individuals dt society are injured, or run the risk 
of being injined. It is also necessary to examine, in each case, 
whether the person who has committed the offense was not irre- 
sponsible and affected with mental disease at the time; or 
whether his responribility was not dimiiished, i.e., whether he 
was not seriously abnormal wifbout being quite insane. The 
conception of responsibility, necessarily relative, should be under- 
stood in the sense of relative liberty, which we have defined 
above. * 

According to the result of the inquiry (culpability being 
proved) the judge will have to decide how society can be best 
protected against the repetition of such acts, and how the cul- 
prit may be most easily improved, provided he is capable of 
improvement. 

If, for example, the culprit is an inebriate, his detention in a 
home for inebriates will protect' society and benefit the indi- 
vidual much better than all the fines and imprisonments at 
present in force. 

If he^is an incorrigiblp reddi'vist, incapable of reristing his 
criminal impulses* the law should keep him under observation 
in a safe place, or deprive him only of certmn dangerous liberties. 

It is not so difficult to decide these questions as the public im- 
ages. l^e antecedents of the criminal, his j>revious con- 
victions, and a careful study of his psychology will nearly idways 
lead to a dear diagnods and prognods. In this case a mufhal 
understanding between psyeldatrists and jurists will produce 
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excellent results. It is needless to say that if it is only a case 
of transient cerebrid obnubilation, such as sunstroke or som- 
nambulism, etc., the fculprit .should be acquitted. 

Rape, etc. — Normal coitus may render a penal action le^ti- 
mate when it i^ obtained by force or stratagem (rape, abuse of a 
’ feeble-minded or hyjmotized person, etc.). ‘It is evident that 
measures of protection against such acts arc urgent, and that 
persons abused in this way should have the right to heavy in- 
demnities. What we reejuire is not so much extenuation of 
penalty for the qulprit ss greater protection for his victims. 

In cases of ra{>c, when the woman becomes pregnant against 
her will, I am of opinion that artificial abortion should be allowed 
by law as an exceptional measure. We cannot expect a woman 
to have a child imposed upon her by a man’s violence, especially 
when she is unmarried, and oblige her to bring it up, from the 
simple fact that she conceiv/jd it. It should be the same in 
cases of abduction of female qiinois. 

When, on the contrary, a niale minor seduced by an adult 
woman, makes her pregnant, it is the woman only who is respon- 
sible for the maintehance of her child, and there are no reasons 
to accord her the right ofsabortion, for it is she who desired the 
sexual act. The close bonds which exist between the child and 
its mother justify such legal dispositions. 

With regard to civil laws, we have mentioned the case of 
venereal infection after coitus. In this case civil indemnity 
would be most equitable. A penal action could only be based 
on prosecution by the injured party, unless it was a question of 
dirtjctly criminal intent — ^infection for vengeance, for example. 

Incest. — ^Undcr the heading of consanguineous marriages, we 
have seen to what extent the conception of incest should be 
limited, in respect to civil law. The^grave cases of incest are 
those between, parents and children. Their normal causes are 
mental anomalies, alcoholism, proletarian promiscuity, or isola- 
tion of a family in some remote place. Incest 'is common, in 
Switzerland specially, among the inhabitants of isolated 
mountain chalets. I will give a few typical and genuine exam- 
plqii of incest giving rise to penal actions: 

(1). A drunk|pi and brutal husband persecuted his wife with 
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excessive coitus. The latter then gave him her own dau^ter 
to satisfy his violence. • ^ • 

(2) . An inebriate womaji induced her own son, aged seventeen, 
to have intercourse with her. Infuriated at the idea that his 
mother had made him her lover, he murdered hdt one day when 
he was drunk. Condemned as a parricide, this young man con- 
ducted himself in prison in a model manner. Alcohol, combined 
with his incestuous seduction, had made him the murderer of 
his mother. 

(3) . In a family composed exclusively of irjbeciles and psy- 

chopaths, some of whom were put under my care for treatment, 
incest was practiced among nearly all of them; between father 
and daughters; between mother and sons; and between broth- 
ers and sisters. , 

The last case, and many others, show that incest is not the 
cause but the effect of mental disorders. This does not mean 
that the offspring of such unibn§ are not 'slightly tainted by the 
mere fact of such concc'trated incest, but these cases are com- 
paratively so rare that they do not conlribul^p to any appreciable 
extent, as incest, in causing degeneration df>the race; the factor 
which causes degeneration is here mental disease, which arises 
from other hereditary causes, chiefly of blastophthoric ofi^. 

PYom what we have said it results that a penal action for incest 
should only take place in the case of minors or insane persons, 
abuse of strength or power, or rape. The measures of civil law 
should suffice to reduce other cases of incest to a minimum. 

The disgust which the generality of men feel for sexual umon 
between brothers and sisters, and especially between parents 
and children, is the best protection against incest. The elimina- 
tion of alcoholism, the superintendence of the insane, and the 
improveAient of our social organization arc much more likely 
than penal laws tolead to the gradual disappearance of incest. 

Assaults on Minors. — ^All adults on minors should naturally 
be prosecuted. But prosecution should take a different form 
according ^ the culprit is affected with a pathol<^cal perverse 
disposition, or whether it is simply a question of abuse of co^jfi- 
dence committed by a normal man. A master who, having no 
sexual smomaly, commits assaults on young ^ls,^his pupils^, 
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should be deprived of the right of teaching in ^Is’ schools, for 
it is only there that he is dad^erous. If, on the other hand, 
he is affected with peAersion> (pederasty, etc.), further measures 
for protection should Be taken against him, according to Uie 
drcumSbances.* 

1 r 

Sexual Perveisions. — ^When we pass on to sexual perverrions, 
the inconsequences and mysticism of our present penal law 
become still more apparent. This code often prosecutes and 
punishes sexual actions which do no harm to any one, or which 
two persons practice of their own accord. Such eases may be 
suitable for moral or medical treatment, but should never jus- 
tify a penal prosecution. This applies to all the manipulations 
of onanism, pederasty, masochism, Yetichism, etc., which take 
place between adults by mut.ual agreement. 

What is the use of prosecuting inverts? It is a- fortunate 
thing for society that these pSycopaths are contented with their 
mutual sexual intercoulse, the‘r^u!t of which is sterile and there- 
fore does no harm to posterity. The real crime is the marriage 
of an invdrt to an individual of the opposite sex, and yet this 
crime is sanctioned by the Jaw! It is a crime against the nor- 
mal conjoint and against fhe children who may result from such 
an unlfappy union. By severely punishing homosexual inter- 
course, the penal laws of many countries provoke the lowest 
form of blackmail, as Krafft-Ebing, Moll, Hirschfeld and others 
have pi^oved by numerous examples, and as I have myself con- 
firmed among many of my patients. 

^t is quite another thing with abnormal or perverse forms of 
the sexual appetite, which can only be satisfied against the will 
of their object, or by injuring it more or less severely. Here 
it is the duty of the law to organize energetic measures pro-., 
tection; not with a view to punish the pervert, who is aHiseased 
person, but topprotect his victims in time. * 

We wUl ^t deal with sadism,^ secondly with the violation 
of children. Here a very delicate question arises. In the case 
of such terrible sexual appetites we should not wmt for victims 
bdore taking action. On the other hand, we cannot punidi a 
man, nor even take administrative measures against him,^rimidy 
from the fact tBftt he possesses a dangerous appetite, especially 
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if he is in other respecybs well-behaved and consd^tious, and 
strives with all his might against his perverdon. I have treated 
a patient who suffered frpm a terrible pktholo^cal appetite 
this kind. He was a highly moral mad who never harmed any 
one, but was in a^ state of despmr over 1^ affliction, 4rhich he 
redsted with all his power, seeking relief in masturbation when ' 
his passion became too violent. 

In such cases, the moral sentiments of an individual offer 
sufficient social protection, and it is neither the, right nor the 
duty of the physician to denounce him.’ But* he should advise 
the patient to retire to an asylum to avoid committing a crime, 
if he feds that he cannot restrain his passions. It is very rare 
for such cases to come to Ihe knowledge of the public, for these 
patients prefer to suffer in silence qr to commit suicide; but they 
are none the less instructive and characteristic. 

At other times dangerous pcrveidons are discovered by chance, 
tile pervei-t, instead of resisting his pasiSion, seeking opportuni- 
ties to satisfy it withou*. discovery. In such cases strong meas- 
ures should be enforced. Unfortunately, ^adists aih very well 
aware of the dangers they run, and know* ^tter than any other 
criminals how to commit their crimes without being discovered. 
As soon as the perpetrator of a sadic crime is discovered, or 
dmply an attempt at sadism, he should be arrested and placed 
where he can do no harm. The question of castration arises 
here: but we do not know yet how far this protects the sadist 
and his victim against recurrence. If this operation proves 
efficacious it should never be neglected. , 

The exhibitionists present great difficulty. They are not dan- 
gerous, since they touch nobody. Their “victims,” if they cw 
be called so, are girls or women before whom they expose thdr 
genital 'organs and masturbate. No doubt modesty may be 
much offended by such acts, especially in young ^Is and chil- 
dren;- disgust and fear ma^ also harm them; but I think the 
law is too severe in these cases, for there is no question an 
injury which is dangerous in itself. I have known little ^ris 
who have been frightened several times by exhibitionists, but I 
have never known them injured by the disgust whitffi they 
exp^mneed. The affair is too ridiculous and too ugly. It 
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Would be sufficient to send exhibitionists to an asylum for short 
periods, unless extreme wcakMcss on their part necessitated 
prolonged detention. ^ 

Simple necrophilia should be treated in the same way by 
penal law. But this piu version is more dangerous on account 
• of its relationship with sadism. There are soiiie sadists who are 
only necrophiliaoG for fear of becoming assassins. Such indi- 
viduals are very dangerous and should be kept in confinement. 

The fetichists are, on the contrary, generally very innocent. 
At the most (hey might be prosecuted for theft when they take 
away their fetiches. One of their worst misdemeanors is that 
of cutting off the hair of young girls. 

Concubinage. Prostitution. Proxtoetism. White Slavery. — 
We have already seen that concubinage should never be punish- 
able in itself, although it is so hi some countries. We shall not 
again return to the question whether prostitution should be the 
object of judicial and ».pcnal {ictions. Proxen(‘tism and white 
slavery, on the contrary, cause grave injury to the rights of 
many individuals and should be made criminal offenses; for 
they are crimes agamst society and the individual, and com- 
mitted for lucre. It caiiifot be legal to do commerce with the 
body ofi^one^s neighbor: this is a crime which is closely related 
to slavery and similar abuses. (Vide Chapter X.) 

The law should punish all public solicitation, obscenity or 
sexual brutality, but the punishment should take a milder form. 
The sexual act and everything connected with it should be abso- 
lutely free', but a man has no right to provoke or annoy his 
nei^bor by indecent sexual invitations if the latter does not 
wish to respond to them. 

It is, howcjver, extremely difficult to fix the limits of what is 
licit, for prudery may also go too far a^d regard the most inno- 
cent allusions g,s provocations. It is absolutely necessary to 
leave a margin for normal sexual invitations. All that is re- 
quired is that they should not overstep the limits of recognized 
propriety, so long as there is not mutual agreement between the 
two parties. (Vide Flirtation, Chapter IV.) 

Lbwdness. Pornography. — ^The question naturally presents 
itself of knowing j^w far it is permitted to proceed publicly with 
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a mutual agreement without causing offense or injury to other 
parties. On the whole, our ctSstoms are free enough in this 
respect, and a greater liberty in public ilu^ation would be incon- 
venient. For instance, lewd exliibition^, coitus, etc., could not 
be allowed in public places. Children especially*’ should" be pro- 
tected against such excitations of the sexual lappetite, and it is 
necessary to fix a legal distinction between what is offensive and 
what is not offensive to public propriety or modesty. 

Simple police regulations are sufficient for this, purpose, but 
they are very necessary to protect wotnen aiid children, and 
occasionally young men, against importunities or sexual obses- 
sions, against sexual solicitation, or even against assault or other 
offenses, such as incitement to masturbation, obscene words 
and gestures, etc. , 

It is, no doubt, very difficult to define the limits. Our modem 
customs have left a large margin'for pornography, which they 
treat like a spoiled child, 'Hie .most dahgerous form, however, 
is not that which flaurivS itself in shop windows, by advertise- 
ments and placards, in public kiosks* and .dancing rboms; but 
the refined and ajsthetic pornography which appears in the 
form of elegant engravings, erotic novels and dramas, under 
the cloak of art and even under that of morality. 

Unfortunately, the public is a very bad judge of these things. 
Certain books have openly and fearless^ described the sexual 
vices of our time — ^for example, Zola’s novels and thetdramas 
of Brieux — and those have been stigmatized as pornographic. 
As a matter of fact their authors in no way merit such a reproach. 
Such works in no way encourage immorality; on the contrary, 
they inspire disgust and a healthy and holy terror at the per- 
versity of our sexual customs. No doubt such works may have 
an erofic action on ignorant and low-minded persons. The 
Tyrolean peasants, in their moral indignation, have been known 
to destroy the marble statues of women erected in public places. 
Such acts serve no purpose, for prudery will never rid the world 
of eroticism; it will only increase it by leading to hypocrisy. 
We have something better to do than persecute and insult true 
art an^ men of talent or genius who expose our social perversions. 

Pornography is quite another thing. It is not contented with 
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representing the {esthetic, licit, and nomud rade of natural 
eroticism. It does 'not depict ^xual vice so as to emphasize 
its ugliness and its tragic consequences, but to ^orify it. Whether 
it is represented as brazen nudity unadorned, or enveloped in a 
transparent veil whicjb reveals everything it pretends to hide; 
whetW it reels in bacchanalian orgies; whether it appears in 
brilliant fancy dress illuminated by electric lights, or in the 
discreet li^t of a fashionable boudoir; whether it is clearly re- 
vealed or equivocal, perverted in one way or depraved in another; 
in all its forms it$ aim i^ to tickle, to excite, to seduce, to allure, 
by arousing lewdness and inflaming its lowest passions. 

The pornographic dishes are often served up with a senti- 
mental and moral sauce which naturally does not tend to hide 
the flavor of the meat — ^for then all its charm would be gone — 
on the contrary it increases its'spicy quality by means of con- 
trast, at the same time making the product more marketable; 
this hypocritical disguye ^ving it a certain varnish of propriety. 
The trick of clothing pornographic articles with the mantle of 
virtue may deceive the artless, and give the less artless excuse 
for buying them without putting themselves to any incon- 
venience. In such cases it is extremely diflicult to act with- 
out injustice and without doing injury to art mid science 
by vexatious measures. This requires much tact and rare 
perspicacity. 

Other Sexual Misdemeanors. — ^Many sexual assaults are com- 
mitted on the insane and feeble-minded, in the hope that they 
will not defend themselves and denounce the crimi n al. We have 
mentioned the case of invei'ts who become attendants in lunatic 
asylums in order to satisfy their appetites. Such crimes should 
be classed with those committed against minors. In the first 
place it is necessary to take into account the special 'dangers 
th^ present,'^and in the second place, the personality of the 
criminal, 1^' capacity for repentsihce, improvement, and self- 
eontrol. 

Artificial Abortion. — ^It is a difficult question to decide whether 
a ^oman should have the right to dispose of the embryo she 
carries in her womb, and the duties of society with regard, to this 
question. It kIterUunly the duty of society to protect the child 
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as soon as it is bom. In this case the laws cannot be too severe 
in protecting the child from Uhnatural parents, or from the 
“baby farmers,” whose bjpsiness is to ^t rid of the infants 
by starving them or exposing them to disease. 

It is the same .with analogous abuses which*we hate men- 
tioned with regard to civil law. These crimes or misdemeanors 
very often result as much from the economic organization of our 
society, as from want of protection for infancy and girl-mothers, 
as well as from the shame with which the latter are branded by 
our hypocritical customs. * • 

The question becomes more difficult with regard to the em- 
bryo before birth. Should the law punish artificial abortion? 
Opinions on this question vary. I have already said that in 
cases of rape, and forced pregmpcy in gener^, the right to 
artificial abortion should be conceded to the woman. On the 
other hand, I think it should be’prohibited on principle when 
the fecundating coitus has 6eep ‘voluntary on both sides, and 
when there is no medi cal reason for such a measure. In princi- 
ple, the human embryo, when once (foncriyed, should have the 
right to live. Birth is only an episode in Its life. This generally 
takes place at the end of the ninth funar month of pregnan<y, 
but a child bom at the seventh month is often viable. It is, 
therefore, arbitrary not to recognize the right of the embiyo to 
live. On the contrary, the right that a woman has to dispose 
of her body would seem to outweigh this, when conception has 
been imposed on her by stratagem or violence. In fact, the 
right of the embryo to life ^ould depend on the wish o^ the 
bearers of each of the two germs by which it is formed, at 
tile moment of conception. 

On the other hand, numerous exceptions to the above rule 
should lie allowed, and doctors should not be too severe, for it 
would be for thW to decide in most cases whether artifidal 
abortion was. licit or not. ‘ Some pregnancies are a veritable 
misfortune for the parents and offspring, effien the bodily and 
mental health of t^ mother or child, or both, of them, is in 
danger. When a lunatic or an idiot, married or not, makes a 
womip pregnant, artificial abortion ^ould be allowed; alio in 
all coses when an insane or epileptic woman becomes pregnant. 
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An analogous case is that where a drunkard renders his wife 
pregnant against her will, espceially when he is intoxicated at 
the moment; for the offspring runs a g|‘cat risk of blastophthoria. 

It is needless to say that abortion should be permitted when- 
ever prSgnanc]^ seriously endangers the life or health of the 
* mother, or when a grave disease in the motlier condemns the 
child to become ah invalid. On the other hand, such indications 
should not be acted on too lightly; a rational limit is here a 
matter of practice, and common sense, combined with medical 

science. • * 

* 

The Right to Live of Monsters, Idiots, or the Deformed. — 

The preceding remarks naturally lead us to the question whether 
children who arc born invalids, deformed, or idiots, etc., should 
be necesvsarily condemned to live by the law, and whether 
special dispositions should not be made for such cases. 

The obligation to i)reserve,t>rten by means of all the resources 
of medical science, rfiiserabk)^ cAatures, born as cretins or 
idiots; children with hydrocephalus or microcephalus, without 
eyes or eafs, or with^atrojJliied genital organs, etc., is an atrocity 
sanctioned by the Ioa^. \^'guld it not be bettter to allow these 
miserable beings to be su^)pressed by means of a painless nar- 
cosis, v\fith the consent of the parents and after an expert medical 
opinion, instead of condemning them by law to a life of misery? 
Science has proved that every congenital malformation of the 
brain v as incurable as that of any other organ. 

Here again our legislation is fettered by ignorance and reli- 
gio|is dogma. On one hand, immense ai-mics are organized to 
kill the most healthy men by thousands and tens of thousands, 
and many more thousands are abandoned to famine, prostitution, 
alcoholism and exploitation; on the other hand, medicine is 
expected to employ its whole art antk efforts in proloifging life 
as long as possilde and thus marty rizing 'miserable human 
wretches, degenerate in body and mind or both, often when 
they cry out for death! * 

Large asyliuns are built for idiots, and there is muc^ joy when 
after many years of persevering effort some devoted person suc- 
ceeds in teaching these beings, whose mentality is far inferior to 
that of a monkey, tdfrepeat a few words like a parrot, to scribble 
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some words on paper, gr to repeat a prayer mechanically with 

their eyes turned toward heavdn! • 

It is difficult to compa^'c these •two faits without feeling the 

bitter irony of what are euphemistically called our hereditary 

customs. In truth, the nurses and teachers wllb devote them- 
• \ * 

selves to the education of cretins and idiots jA^ould do better to * 
occupy themselves in some manual work; ot even leave the 
idiots to die, and themselves procreate healthy and capable 
children in their place! But this question, does^ not properly 
belong to our subject. • • 

The Rights of the Embryo. — A distinction is* generally made 
between artificial abortion practiced in the firet months of preg- 
nancy and that induced in the later months. When the child 
is born viable, the term prematurg labor is used. When this is 
induced with the object of getting rid of the child the penalty 
is much more severe than for abortion, for it is regarded almost 
as infanticide. * • • 

J’or this reason, and o'"ing to the difficulty of the whole ques- 
tion, a mother should never bo givefi the fright to destroy the 
embryo or child in her womb, cx<jcptin^Jn cases where preg- 
nancy has been forced upon her. tlach case should be sub- 
mitted to a medical examination, and a doctor’s certificate 
should be required. This is all the more indicated since our 
present knowledge makes it easy to prevent pregnancy by 
anticonceptional measures. Society is, therefore, entitled to 
demand that a mother who has voluntarily conceived a child 
has no right to interrupt its development, i.e., to kill it. If, as 
wo hope, we shall eventually obtain more extended rights for 
women and greater sexual liberty in general, even in marriage, 
the reasons justifying artificial abortion, apart from medical 
or hygifcnic measures, will become more and more rare. 

The stigma of *shame which is branded on illegitimate mater- 
nity unfectunately justifies* many cases of abortion and even 
infanticide, things ought to change in this respect, and in 
the futui^ no pregnancy ought to be a source of shame for 
any healthy woman whatever, nor furnish the least motive for 
jlissimulation. 

If tV objection is raii^ that | am inconsistent; that every 
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man, and consequently every woman, ^ould have the power 
to dispose of thw own body on%very occasion, and that penal 
law should therefore tdke no eognizan^ of artificial abortion, I 
reply that this does not d^ply to the case in point; for it is here 
a question, not Sf one body, but of two or more (in the case of 
‘twins). From the moment of conception the embiyo acquires a 
social right which'merits all the more protection, the more its 
possessor is incapable of looking after it. 

Adultery. — ^Adul^ry, which even at the present day is often 
* con»dered as a crime or misdemeanor, should be simply regarded 
as a reason for divorce. We have already treated the question 
with regard to civil law, and have shown the futility of trying 
to obtain fidelity by law. In my opihioq, the misdemeanor of 
*adulta 7 should be entirely abolished from penal law. When 
it is complicated by fraud or other crimes, it is the latter only 
which are concerned. * 

Human Selection. — The indix^t danger to which children of 
bad heredity are exposed constitutes a grave social evil. At 
present, pefial law is^ absolutely impotent in this matter. We 
have seen what civil law ipigbt perhaps effect, and what is 
already done in some coufitries. In another chapter we shall 
discuss much more appropriate measures for improvement in 
this domain. 

We have already mentioned castration and certun cases in 
which i|; mi^t be practiced. These cases will always be very 
limited, and it is on the basis of social morality and hy^ene of 
the pace that the question of conception should be regulated in 
a rational and voluntary manner. We shall obtain much more 
in this way than by le^ measures, which are always lame because 
they interfere with individual liberty. We must never forget that 
the law is only a necessary evil, and ofl^ a superfluous line. 

In condufflon, I may remark that penal laW should be com- 
bined, like civi'.4aw, with administrative measures, to protect 
both the individual and society in sexual matters', at the same 
time watching pver the interests of future generation^ But it 
diould only do this as far as the weakness and erotidsm of men 
hinder a dmilar or better result from bdng obtuned by moral 
education, combing with rational intellectual instruction. 
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A MEDICO-LEGAIi CASE * 

The following case occurred in 1904 in the Canton of St. Gall, 
in Switzerland, and confirms my opinion: . , 

Frieda Keller, bom in 1879, was the*daugl{ter of honest pa- 
rents. Her mother was mild-mannered and sensible, her father 
loyal, but harsh and sometimes violent. Frieda was the fifth of 
eleven brothers and sisters. She was a model scholar. At the 
age of four years she had meningitis which left her with frequent 
headaches. In 1896-97 she lesmt dressmaking and helped at 
home in the household work. When she was free, she did em- 
broidery to help her family.* ^erwards she obtained a dtu»- 
tion in a dressmaker’-s shop at St. Gall, where she got sixty 
francs a month. - * , * 

To increase her income she worked on Sundays as a wmtress 
at the Caf6 de la Poste. The proprietor, a married man, began 
to persecute her with his affections, which she had gi%at diffi- 
culty in avoiding. She then entered another shop where she 
got ei^ty francs a month. One day, in 1898, when she was 
then nineteen, the proprietor of the cafS succeeded in seducing 
her, and on May 27, 1899, she gave birth to a boy at the Mater- 
nity of St. Gall. She had confessed her misfortune to he; pa- 
rents, and her mother had pity on her. Her mother had idso 
been seduced and rendered pregnant at the age of fifteen; 
abandoned by her seducer she committed infanticide, and was 
senten^ to dx years’ imprisonment; as she had always been 
well-behaved, the tribunid had recognized that she acted 
“less by mo^ depravity than by false sentiment of honw.” 
Frieda, who was fond of her mother, knew nothing of this history. 
The father was very hard toward his dau^ter and refused her 
all help and pity. Twelve days after her confinement she^took 
htf <^d to the Foundling Hospital at St. Gall. 
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Her seducer then promised to mainta^ the child, but never 
paid more than ei^ty francs. •After a time he left the town 
and was seen no more.* The circumstances under which Frieda 
became pregnant were not fully inquired into and her seducer 
was ignored. Ilrwas not absolutely a case of rape, but of taking 
•a poor, weak and t\pud girl by surprise. 

Frieda Keller fdt nothing but disgust for her seducer. Later 
CHI the latter would no doubt deny the fact of his paternity; 
but he had tacitly admitted this by the payment of eighty 
• francs. » • 

Frieda had to pay five francs a week to the Foundling Hospital 
and also thirty-four francs to her married sister. In 1901 her 
father died, and in 1903 her motheA Frieda inlierited 2,471 
'francs from her father, but this smn was tied up in her brother’s 
business and he never sent her the interest. It is characteristic 
of her mentality that she never attempted to exact it. 

Then began for this ranfortunate young girl a life of struggle 
and despair. She was possessed of two ideas. On the one 
hand she could no longer maintain her child, and on the other 
hand would not admiji*anythmg from shame. They would not 
keep the child in the hospital after Easter, 1904, when it would 
reach the maximum age of five ycara. What was she to do? 

Frieda Keller was then evidently in a pathological state of 
mind, which was upheld by her defender. Doctor Janggen. She 
wished to keep her secret and provide for the maintenance of 
the child; but she took no stops in this direction. She did not 
seek for cheap lodgings, not for a rise of salary, nor even for the 
money illegally detained by her brother for his own profit. She 
never spoke to her married sister, nor to any one, of her des- 
perate position. The father of her child had disappeared and 
she never gave information against hiip for fear of ditmlging 
her secret. Moreover, the law at S^. Gall only admitted the 
charge of patc&pity against unmarried men! She found no 
practical way of disposing of her child. After Easter, 1904, when 
the child was discharged from the hospital, she was haunted by 
a single idea — to get rid of the child. She struggled for a long 
time'against this obsession, but in vun, and it finally became 
a resolution. .. 
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Although she was fond of her sister’s children, she did not love 
her own. She rarely visited h<jr child and |ippeared to take no 
notice of it. This woman who w§s well-disposed toward every 
other creature, who was\)f exemplary«conduct and would not 
hurt a fly, never even spoke of her own child. Qn April 9th she 
wrote to the hospital that she would come and fetch the child. • 

A few days before this she took a long walk in the woods; the 
next day she wept at home, while looking for some string. 
Alone with her despair, she had definitely made her terrible 
resolution. She said afterwards, at the,assiz«p: ’ , 

“I could not free myself from the feeling that I must get rid 
of the chUd.” 

She then went to the* hospital, after having bought new 
clothes for the child, and told the authorities that an aunt of • 
hers at Munich would take care.of the ehild. She then took the 
child to the woods. Having found a lonely spot she sat down 
for a long time while the child jjlaycd in the wood. For some 
time she had not the courage UT do the deed, but at last an irre- 
sistible force, as she said, urged her lo do it. Witk her hands 
and shoes she dug a grave, then stranded \hc child with string, 
with such force that it was difficult to untie the knot on the 
dead body afterwards. She knelt for some time by the child 
till it ceased to give any signs of life, then buried it, and returned 
home restraining her tears with difficulty. 

On the Ist of June she wrote to the hospital that the child 
had arrived at Munich. On the 7th of June the body was 
exposed by rain and was discovered by some Italians. On the 
14th of June she was arrested. During the trial she deefared 
that her action had been the result of her inability to maintain 
the child, and the necessity of keeping her secret. This secret 
was the shame and dishonor of involuntary maternity and 
ille^timate birth. 

All the witnesses spoke in favor of Frieda Keller and gave 
evidence that' she was well-mannered, intelligent, hard-working, 
economical, of excmplaiy conduct and loving her sister’s chil- 
dren. S&e did not deny the premeditation of her crime, and in 
no way sought to diminish her responsibility. • 

Actording to the law of St. Gall, such cases are punishable 
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with death; but Frieda Keller’s sentence was commuted to 
penal servitude fordife. * 

Such mre the facts df this ease take^ from the official report, 
and from an extract puBlished by M. de Morrier in the Signal de 
Genive.* • • 

We are compellod to exclmm with M. de Morrier that a le^s* 
lation which, in Such a case, condemns to death one who can 
justly be called a victim, while leaving unpunished the real cul- 
prit, is calculated tp destroy all belief in justice in a democracy 
which calls itself phristlan. It is a justice of barbarians, a dis- 
grace to the twentieth century. The tribunal and the juries 
have enforced to the letter an article in the Code, and this is 
called justice! We may well say; Piat justitia, pereat mundus. 

Frieda Keller was no doubt.in an abnormal condition of mind; 
she probably suffered from the influence of auto-suggestion 
which became an obsession. ' Such cases are not uncommon. 
This is clearly shown by the ateurflity of her manner of acting, 
which was both useless and pernicious, while she might easily 
have got oht of her ffifficiflty in other ways. If our judges and 
juries had a little moi% knowledge of human psychology and a 
little less of the Code in tHbir heads, they would have had some 
doubts bn the mental integrity of the accused, and would have 
ordered an expert examination by a mental specialist. But, 
apart from this point, I put the question — can we expect from a 
woman, maternal sentiments for a child resulting from sexual 
surprise bordering on rape? 

Ip the preceding chapter I have demanded the right of arti- 
ficiid abortion to women rendered pregnant by rape or against 
their will, and I think the case of Frieda Keller supports my con- 
tention. I do not intend to justify the assassination of a child 
already five years of age; but I wish to point out thatthe ab- 
sence of matempl love is quite nat'iral in siibh a case. It is 
precisely the instinctive aversion of Frieda- Keller for her child, 
otherwise ine:fbU<^bH which shows most clearly* that it was a 
case of imposed maternity, or sexual satisfaction on tjie part 
the father alone. 

*rtie tra^c case of this unfortunate woman well illustrates 
the brutality and ^grpocruy of our customs r^arding the sexual 
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queBtion, and shows what terror, shame, torment and despair 
may be caused by the point of view of the so-called rules of 
morality. In the presence of these f^ls 1 do not think I can 
be accused of exaggeration: it kt only parchment-hearted jurists 
and government officials who can remain indifferent in such 
cases. 

Penal servitude for life for the poor victim of such cruelty is 
a kind of “mercy” which rather resembles bitter irony. The 
law of St. Gall can do only one thing to repair the evil; that is 
to change its laws and liberate the victim as^on as posable. 

In ordinary infanticide the true assassin iS not usually the 
mother who kills her chijd} but rather the father who abandons 
the woman he has made pregnant, and disowns the result of hi^ 
temporary passion. In the case of Frieda Keller, maternal 
heredity, the results of mcnin^tis, stupidity, irredection, want, 
shame, fear, a pathological^ obsession, and finally the unworthy 
conduct of the father, all combined in making this unfortunate 
^1 a victim rather loan a criminal. Her child wm not only a 
source of great anxiety but also an objeeji of instinctive repulsion. 

How is it that such a brave and ^industrious woman can feel 
repulsion toward her own child? If the judges had asked 
themselves this question and had replied to it without prejudice, 
forgetting for the moment their Code and prejudices, they 
would not have had the courage to condenm the woman to 
death, nor even to condenm her at aU; for their consdence 
would have clearly shown them the true culprits— masculine 
brutality, our hypocritical sexual customs, and the imjust laws 
inspiring terror in a feeble brmn. 

When every pregnancy and every birth are looked upon by 
human society with honor and respect, when every mother is 
protected by law and 'assisted in the education of her chil- 
dren, then only will sodety have the ri^t to judge seveidy of 
infantidda . 
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MEDICINE AND SEXUAL LIFE 

General Remarks. — ^Theology teaches belief in God and a 
future life; law represents the application of codified laws and 
customs, old and *new; medicine is said to be an art — the art 
of curing sick people. 

At the origin of each of these three lyanches of human activity 
• we find an acquired idea. Man has been led to the religious 
idea and to the worship of one* or more gods by his terror of cer- 
tain unknown and occult powers*superior to his own, and by the 
idea that his faculty of knowledge, his power, and the duration 
of his life were limited. 

The origin of law is in moral conscience, a phylogenetic 
derivative of the sentiments of sympathy, i.e., sentiments of 
duty and justice, coifibinc^ 'with the idea of the necessity for 
men to live in societies. 

As regards medicine, this owes its existence to the fear of 
disease, pain and death, which is modified by the acquired 
experience that certain substances may sometimes ease suffering. 

Theolbgy, if separated from morality whose domain it has 
usurped, lives on mysticism, and endeavors to give it a natural 
and 'human appearance by adorning it with sonorous phrase- 
ology. Law, losing sight of its origin and object of existence, 
only concerns itself with comments on the text of laws, and in 
discussing the application of the articles of the Code. ^ Medi- 
cine has concerned itself too much with the life of the patient, 
instead of the improvement of human life in general. 

In order to cure a physical malady, to reestablish abnormal 
or damaged functions as far as this is possible, the physician 
must be acquainted with the vital manifestations of^the body 
in itfs normal state. For this reason the art of medicine depends 
on the accessory sciences, chiefly anatomy and physiology. 

^ 418 
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These accessory sciencjes have considerably developed in the 
evolution of medicine, and the* art of medMsine has become the 
chief motive power which urges men to I'esearch and discovery 
in the biological sciences* such as histblogy, embryology, com- 
parative anatomy and physiology, anatomy aild pli^siology of 
the brain, bacteriology, etc. Pure science ijpw occupies such a* 
position in medical studies that the “healibg art” often re- 
mains in the background; although it must later on take the 
chief part, and is regarded by the public, as of the greatest 
importance. • • ' 

The value of the art of medicine is subject to .great variations. 
It is only of real value when, free from all charlatanism, it rests 
on a sufficiently scientific basis; for the art of an ignoramus 
falls into error and employs inappropriate methods; on the* 
other hand, the art of a charlatan has for its object the purse 
of the patient. It is common to meet with physicians who have 
a good practical cxperience’of art without possessing scientific 
knowledge, others who have both practical experience and 
science but are charlatans, others again who are V(!ry scientific 
but incapable in practice. The i4eal is*& combination of art, 
science and disinterested honesty; bht it is not very uncommon 
to meet with a combination of ignorance, incapacity ttnd char- 
latanism. Lastly, too many doctors, otherwise capable and 
intelligent, are too much influenced by authority, text-books 
and prejudices, instead of observing and judging each .case for 
themselves in the true scientific spirit. Many dogmas of medi- 
cal education rest on hypotheses, theories or statements w^hich 
have no solid foundation, and do not represent the fruits of a 
true personal experience of human life. Many doctors only see 
through other people’s glasses, without reflecting for them- 
selves;* the worst of these are those with “systems,” homoeo- 
paths, the disciples of natural medicine, etc. It is especially in 
the sexual question that these human weaknesses of medical 
practitioners often lead to the most pitiable results. 

We mi^t first of all take to heart the fundaipental principle 
of hygiene, which is at the same time that of all honest and sound 
medicine — prevention is better than cure. * 

The modem opinions of medical men on the sexual question 
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are still unfortunately greatly obscured by prejudice, authority, 
and the indirect influence of the doctrines of reli^ous morality. 
The same applies to thu question of alcohol. However, it is to 
medicine and its accessoiy sciences th^t we owe the knowledge 
which now renders it possible to judge of the sexual relations of 
'man from the true and healthy point of view of social and 
moral science. 

We cannot describe here all the relations of medicine to sexual 
life. Chapters I, II, III, IV and VIII are entirely based on its 
> results and on those of natural science. What we have still to 
consider relates especially to sexual hy^ene, for wb have already 
treated of pathology in Chapter VIII. I shall reserve the gen- 
eral and social part of hygiene for th4 last chapter of the book, 
' and shall confine myself here to certmn special points, and the 
criticism of current, but erroneous, medical opinions on the 
sexual question. 

Prostitution. Sexual Hygiene. Sexual Connection Apart from 
Marriage. — ^All regulation and medical supervision of prosti- 
tution shoald be rejected, not only from the moral point of 
view, but also from th&t of hygiene, as a deplorable error, incar 
pable even of fulfilling its avowed object — ^protection against 
venereal 'disease. 

Faith in the dogmas and authority of an existing institution 
has led medical men to take a false view of the question. They 
deman<^from the adversaries of regulation proof of a diminution 
in venereal disease when regulation was not in force. This is 
both unjust and absurd. It is for the supporters of regulation 
to prove that State regulation of prostitution has led to any 
appreciable improvement of the social evil. Then only can it 
be asked if the maintenance of such vexatious measures is still 
justifiable. But medicine has not fiunished the proof de- 
manded from it; on the contrary, its attempts- in this direction 
have entirely f^iied. After all, the system is kept up, not be- 
cause it diminishes venereal infection, but because it ^ves 
satisfaction to ^the sexual appetite of men and thw detire for 
change. Society, however, has no ri^t to organize such a 
moiistrotity as regulated prostitution and licensed proxenetism, 
for the special pleasure of debauchees. * 
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In virtue of the false^ dogma of regulation, many doctors, evMi 
at the present day, recommead young nven to viat brotheb, 
for alleged hygienic reasons. This deplorable custom perverts 
youth and gives it false ideas. It is a*remedy much worse and 
much more dangerous than the evil it is si^posed* to cure, 
w(Hse than masturbation, much worse than pocturnal emissions.* 
Sexual anomalies and perversions are not cm'ed in brothels; on 
the contrary they develop there. 

Moreover, it is absurd to exa^erate th^ effects of onanism 
and sexual excesses in themselves, and thus increase the anxiety * 
of a number of unfortunates. In Chapter lV,.we have already 
spoken of great variations which the sexual appetite presents 
without ceasing to be nofmal, and we have mentioned the rule 
^ven by liUther. In my opinion the advice given by the doctor* 
should be as follows: • 

As long as he does not wish to marry, a young man ^ould 
remove as far as possible all sexual ideas from his thoughts. 
He should be contented withTnoctumal emissions, which are 
produced spontaneously, and should avoid all the manipulations 
of onanism. A young girl should do t]^e same all the more 
easily, because her sexual appetite is normally weaker, and is 
not accompanied by glandular secretions which jnoi'e or less 
demand ejaculation. 

Persons unable to resist their sexual appetite ^ould be 
extremely prudent in their extra-nuptial intercourse More- 
over, there is no need for this to assume the character of prosti- 
tution. , 

Medical Advice. — ^It is the doctor’s duty to give friendly ad- 
vice to every one who consults him on sexual questions, without 
pofflng as a judge or a moralist. He should never fri^ten or 
reprimand the poor l^ypochondriac who blames himself for 
masturbation, nor sexutd perverts of any kind, unless, of coxuse, 
they are absolutely dangereus, such as sadists. He should, on 
the contrary,balm their fears and give them encouragement; and 
in this way he may do much good. . 

Hypnotic suggestixm gives him a means of directly combating 
many cases of sexual excitation, or at least of attenulkting 
th«n* by directing the cerebral activity of the patient to other 
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subjects. Each case should be judged by itself and attention 
should be paid to the different joints we- have studied in this 
book. Even between “husband and wife, and especially as a 
consequence of monogamy, certain unfortunate or delicate cir- 
cumstance# ma^ raise difficulties; for example, the periods 
'’during which concejition should be avoided, a certain time after 
accouchement and during certain morbid conditions. 

In this case unskillful medical advice may have unfortunate 
results. Whep a doctor forbids a husband to have sexual inter- 
' course with his wi/e he exposes him to two dangers. If the hus- 
band remains continent and sleeps in a separate room for too 
long a time, conjugal love may become so cooled that a per- 
^ manent banier is established between man and wife; if, on the 
other hand, he abandons himself to prostitution, he may con- 
tract venereal disease and infect his wife. Again, the husband 
may become enamored of another woman and wreck the happi- 
ness of his family. Th"e doctor who prohibits conjugal coitus 
thus takes a great responsibility. For this and other reasons 
we have now an important question to consider. 

Opinions differ coni’i'dcrably as to the effects of sexual conti- 
nence. All extreme assertions arc erroneous. It is quite certain 
that the ‘harmful effects of continence have been greatly exag- 
gerated. Normal persons of both sexes may remain continent, 
although not without some trouble and discomfort. In a gen- 
eral yfaxj, we may accept the statement that many morbid 
conditions are known to result from sexual excess, but few 
from continence. This, however, goes a little too far, for certain 
psychopaths and sexual hypersesthetics often lapse into a state 
of mental and nervous excitement from forced continence, so 
that their neurosis becomes accentuated and may even end in 
insanity. I have seen this occur both m men and women, but 
such cases are veiy rare. 

Continence not an easy matte? for erotic individuals, and 
requires a heroic internal struggle, especially in men. The 
Canadian reformer, Chiniqui, whom we have previouslj'- quoted, 
relates the history of a monk who tore off his testicles in despair 
At being unable to conquer his violent sexual appetite. ^ 

Th^ fine preache^ of morality, endowed with a cold tempert^ 
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ment, or simply senile,* who hold forth on the “ immorality ” 
of the consequences of the sexual appetite, would do well to 
take such facts to heart. , * ^ 

We must not forget that among our brutal, yet human 
ancestors the struggle for life demanded the cruel aindf wanton^ 
exposure or slaughter of all weak and decrepit individuals, and 
that epidemic diseases, plagues, and pests ravaged the peoples 
without mercy. Of course our present civilization has put up a 
barrier against all this. Yet, for that very reason, the blind and 
thoughtless propagation of degenerate, tain&d, and enfeebled 
individuals is another atrocious danger to society. But then the 
sexual appetite cannot be Jegislated out of existence or killed by 
repressive measures. , 

Quite recently it has been scientifically demonstrated that 
absolute sterilization can be produced by the application of the 
Roentgen Ray, but at what period of treatment this result may 
be obtained stiU remains an urfsettled question, thus leaving 
the possibility of incurring the risk of effecting only a doubtful 
degeneration of the germs. , « 

We can but consider all legislation ami all police measures 
which are intended to regulate the sexual intercourse in the 
human family, as absolute fmliu'es, as inhuman, in fact as down- 
right detrimental to the race. Exacting laws have never im- 
proved the morals of any race or nation; hypocrisy and secret 
evasion are the only results obtained. It would be better by 
far if steps were taken to enlighten the masses on the questions 
of sexual heredity and degeneration. Wisdom of this kind -does 
not corrupt. It is rather the unrestricted power of capital and 
wealth that brings the rot into the community. Healthy people 
should^be made to know that a large number of soimd, industri- 
ous children is a blessing, in fact, riches to the family, but on the 
one condition oidy, viz.: that they are not relegated to detest- 
able slavery through the overbearing suppression of capital. 

When the dignity of labor shall once have been raised on the 
pedestal <of worship now occupied by Mammon, there will no 
longer be need for complaint about small families and decreasing 
birth^tes, such as we hear so much at the present day in Fnmce 
and in the United States. 
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A few examples nught throw some lig^t on this subject. 

(1) Dr. Pelman of .Ponn, assisted by the local authorities, 
made an inquiry into the progeny of a' certain Ada Jurke (bom 
in 1740, died inithe beginniug of the nineteenth century), who 
was hereditarily tainted, a drunkard and a degenerate. Her de- 
fendants down to the present time number 834 persons. The 
lives of 709 of these individuals have been officially recorded as 
follows: 106 were illegitimate children; 142 were mendicants and 

, tramps; 64 welte qnable. to perform any kind of work towards 
their own support'^and became a charge to the community; 181 
of the women were prostitutes; 7 persons were convicted o< 
murder and 69 of other crimes. All this within a period of 75 
■years at a cost to the state, according to the public records, of 
five millions of marks (about $1,250,000) in the shape of mon- 
etary support, jail and law expenses, claims for damages, etc., 
etc. 

(2) Dr. Jorger, Director of th'e Insane Asylum at Waldhaus, 
by Chur, in Switzerland, followed up in a similar fashion the 
history of a family of' vagrants. The full report may be found 
under the title of “The Zero Pamily," in the Archiv fur Gesell- 
schaf^a- v. Rassenbiologie, 1905, Heft 4, page 494 et seq. It is 
sad to read of the untold misery, profligacy, and distress spread 
broadcast by this family, not to speak of the many crimes 
committed by its members. 

It is depressing to witness how sheer ignorance and callousness 
to the interests of the human race at lai^ge allow such people to 
multiply without let or hindrance. The unfortunate part about 
it all is that this species of humanity is on the steady increase. 
They really form the principal hearths whence emanate our 
c riminal classes, that fill OUT jails, oim Charity Homes, our 
Hospitals, our Sanatoria, our Insane Asylums. >They breed and 
multiply not because it affords thea-. a special pleasure to pro- 
create crime, ihsanity, and degeneracy, but because Vio one takes 
the trouble to instruct them in the pemiciousness of bringing into 
this world offspring that can only find and themselves again 
disseminate misery, want, and wretdiedness; or to teach them 
how to inevent this calamity. * 

(3) Still another^tegoiy of dangerous dmnents is becoming 
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more numerous every day. I refer to the neura^henics. 
Heredity is an important factor here, too,*as every neurologist 
is able to attest from hi^ own dmly (observations. The worst 
feature anout this peril is the fact that neurotici| as a rule suffo* 
from excess of seaual * "oetite, whilst they are sorely lacking the^ 
power of self-control, cj’crmstances which of^ enough lead to 
crime, insanity, and suicide Untold thousands of them, un- 
aware of the fearful consequences of hereditary impairment, go 
on bringing into this world children destined to unhappiness • 
and suffering. It is noteworthy too that thew nervous wrecks * 
generally intermarry. Does not this account to a large ext^t 
for the great number of uphappy marriages recorded nowadays? 

Of course, it is quite evident that under such pitiable condi-, 
tions, the hereditary taint . become increasingly aggravated. If 
the patients have money, \hfch is ver;' ofren the case,, they 
prove profitable customers of the “nerve-specialist,” and like- 
wise of the endl'^ chain of pn afe sanatoria for nervous diseases. 

It is a sad spectacle mdeed. My own experience has taught me 
that nine out of ten of these unfortunate* beings have families, 
because they are ignorant of the d^gerS of heredity, and un- 
familiar with the safe and proper means for preventing concep- * 
tion. Why not teach them? A few cases may suffice. 

(a) An hysterical woman, whose father was a lascivious, 
^otistical crank, married a man absolutely devoid of will power 
and energy. She was gilded; the marriage a failure.* Of the 
two chil(fren, one was an indolent, thoroughly useless, good-for- 
nothing boy, whose only thought was of wasting money on 
pretty neckties and the like and of flirting with the girls, of 
which art he was a past-master. The other one, a girl, betrayed 
the sape characteristics and disposition. The mother was in 
despair and inc<^isolablS, cursing her offspring and the marriage 
alike. Too late, alas I 

(J>) The son of a neurasthenic father and an hysterical mother, 
although of a good-natured disposition, had the vilest, uncon- 
trolable temper, whi(ffi would suddenly carry hihi away to acta 
of violence only to be bitterly regretted immediately afterw|uds. 
Whilst drunk he became excited and drawing a revolver wounded 
aevetal innocoit byErtanders. As an officer in the^ army he was 
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insulted by a tipsy student, whom he shot down on the spot, 
although he was sob0r himself atT the time. On another occasion 
he shot himself in the*’breast,* but recovered. Presently he fell 
in love most desperately with an hysterical woman and married 
^her. Tlie* mother-in-law, who was an ecceptric, mischievous 
person, started a bitter feud between the two families. He be- 
came greatly wrought up over the affair and demanded of his 
wife to stop the quarrel at once. As she demurred, he ended 
her life with a bullet from a pistol. Of course, he was arrested 
and languished Jh jail* in utter agony and despair. What a 
future for those* two unfortunate children that sprang from this 
union! I may point out here that at the time when he killed 
, his wife, whom he loved passionately, he was not under the 
influence of strong drink, for he had given up the use of alcohol 
altogether for quite a numl)er bf years. 

(c) A devout Catholic lady*" had married a man who became 
insane. He,too, wasa'devoutjQatholic. There were 8 children. 
Under treatment the father improved and was dismissed from 
the asyluna. I urged them both to prevent further conception, 
having in view the dangers* of hereditary taint in the possible 
offspring. The wife indignantly told me that her church de- 
manded of her to bear as many children as she could. They 
had several more, all of them candidates for the insane asylum 
or the institute for nervous patients. And that is called 
religion and morality! 

(d) A heavily tainted couple, desperately enamored of each 
other, came to me in great distress to ask: “May we get 
married?” I answered: “It docs not strike me as being the 
wisest thing for you to do. But if you cannot exist without 
each other, by all means get married; but think what a calamity 
it would be, if two beings tainted as you both are, Vere to 
beget offspring.” “But we are so fond of children.” “Well, 
that is easily .mended. There ar^ plenty of h^lthy orphans 
whose parents were strong and sound both in body and in 
mind, but who are strangers to a father’s and mother’s love, 
an(J are craving for a good education. Make your own choice, 
but take only the very best. Then you will have a family and 
enjoy all the pl^^ures of parenthood. As for the rest, heed 
my advice. * Avoid KrejsnancY.” 
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The law of heredity • winds like a red thread through the 
family history of every criminal, of every tepileptic, eccentric 
and insane person. And we should sit^till and witness our 
civilization go into decay and fall to pieces without raising the 
cry of warning an^ applying the remedy? * ♦ • 

However, this is by no means all. Tuberculosis is the 
white plague of to-day. It is considered an* established fact 
that every living human being inhales and swallows tubercle 
bacilli by the millions every day, and it is .even .claimed that 
every one of us harbors somewhere in thd econcyny this dreadful 
poison to a larger or smaller degree. Whilst the pure, immune 
blood in a sound, robust constitution is able to resist the in- 
roads of, and even to kill, sterilize, and eliminate these bacilli, 
the weaker and hereditarily taiqted individual falls a prey 
to the attacks of this dire disease by the thousands. True, 
serum therapy and open-air treatfticnt are accomplishing many 
cures, but the hereditary disjjosijdon rerftains in the system all 
the same, and may b ' transmitted to the coming generation, or 
at any rate may impair the power of j*csist^nce in th^ offspring. 

Moreover, the sexual appetite is very pronounced in phthisical 
patients. They marry and beget children in the most wanton 
fashion. The law cannot and does not prevent them, hnd the 
carnal instinct is not to be killed. What is to be done when 
law and religion forbid the application of preventive measures 
and even prosecute the person that recommends them? <t 
Local disease and pathological conditions in the woman (at 
times in man also), within wedlock, may render parturition, an 
immediate danger to the life of the mother or of the child or 
of both together, for instance, cancer of the womb or other 
affections of the uterus, kidney disease, a deformed pelvis. 
Surely iff such cases it is# the bounden duty of the physician to 
intervene and coifticil against, nay, absolutely forbid impregna- 
tion. Well, how is it to be d&ne? Must husband and wife, who 
love and esteem each other, be separated? It would be un- 
natural, in, fact it is quite impossible. Or should^they abandon 
sexual intercoimse all together and live like brother and sister? 
WeU, a few exceptionally cold natures may have will power 
enough to carry into effect such a pact. But in 99 out of 100 
cases the interdict of the sexual act sends the husbahd to satisfy 
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his cravings dsewhere and contract disease, or he falls in lovs 
with another womaceand wrecks* home and family. 

Similar conditions nia^ be brought about by other causes as 
weU. Take, for instance, the poor workingman or mechanic 
who has aheady six or seven children and whose wife is un- 
usually fertile, giving birth to children year after year. The 
wages of the father do not suffice to properly support them all. 
The food that can be purchased with the slender means is not 
at all adequate. Bent and other bills fall behind and the man 
gets in debt. Thfcy are' both young yet. 'What is to be done? 
If they follow the natural law there .will be an increase in 
the family every year. Moreover, these ever-recurring labors 
^weaken the constitution of the woman and sap away her 
strength. Starvation? Sexual continence in wedlock? It is 
strange, indeed, to hear rich men, well-fed clergymen, pious 
zealots and reformers, leaning back in their comfortable chairs 
after a sumptuous meal and '.smoking an expensive Havana 
dgar, discuss this burning question and bewail the immorality 
of the common people. 

Statistics prove that these very people, who extol to the poor 
all the blessing of a big family, never live up to their teachings 
either in theory or in practice. The majority of these apostles 
of morality have no children at all, or at the utmost two or 
three. Why should that be so? 'What interesting reading it 
would make if the sexual history of these persons were followed 
up and printed. 

Money, hygiene, reason, and the most elementary laws of 
hiunanity demand that the wife, who is fertile above the average, 
should have a rest ofa.t least 18 months between each succeeding 
pr^nancy. But this cannot be achieved in the natural course of 
events, except in veiyrare cases, without wrecking the marriage. 

If we (systallize this sexual, social question,' we arrive at the 
following coscl^ons: 

There are a great many cases, especially of a pathological 
character, but none the less also in normal and sound individuals, 
in ^hich procreation, within wedlock or without, is dangerous 
either de^tely or temporarily, either for the mother the 
diild, or for botl^ and for that reason ^ould be interdicted. 
Varv few men i&d a very small proportiqn of women — no 
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matter how firmly they may be resolved— are capable of ef> 
fectually suppressing their se^fttal needs. *And even if they 
succeed, the consequences are genhrally^ St a disastrous nature, 
loss of marital love, secret illicit relations with others and 
subsequent infidelity, n^ous disorders, impotence, *et& 

In all these cases we are confronted with the following dil>jmma: 

(1) In the unmarried person: onanism or prostitution, or 
both. Is that morality? Such people must either forever 
toTego love, marriage, and normal, lawful sexual intercourse, or 
face sterility in wedded life. (I do not recoga^ prostitution — > 
see chapter X — as normal intercourse.) 

(2) Within marriage: qnanism, prostitution, and infidelity, 
or the adoption of rational preventive measures. 

I leave it to the reader and to the lawmakers to pick out the 
correct alternative and to arrit^e at the one possible, decent, 
and ethical solution of these conflicting questions. 

I do not admit that cons^itWfonally Irigid natures or those 
who find it easy to coatrol their sexual appetite, have any right 
whatsoever to pose as normal samples of the human race and to 
simply ignore the existence of temperaments,' charact^, and 
constitutions so widely differing from their own. This world’s 
history teaches us that nothing good has ever come from such 
vmn assumptions, unless it be empty phrases and dead letters. 
These righteous, frigid, and strong natures ought, indeed, to be 
grateful to thdr ancestors for having handed down to them that 
happy dispodtion, and to prove thdr gratitude by making 
particular efforts to help those that are yet to come, in 'ob- 
taining and sharing the same benign blessing. 

It seems almost incredible that in some countries medical 
men who are not ashamed to throw young men into the arms 
of prostitution, blush when mention is made of anticoncep- 
tional methods. 'This false modesty, created by custom and 
prejudice, waives ind^;nant '’at innocent things, whilst it en- 
courages the greatest infamies. 

Hygieoftfrf Marriage. — When marriage is consummated on the 
basis of free reciprocal consent, when both parties know exactly 
to wbg^t they have pledged themselves, when the corrupting 
influence ci moDey is eliminated, when all unnatural r^ulation 
is suppressed, the sup^uous blending of 'rdijpon and 
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legislation have been abolished from tl^ bonds of matrimony, 
when woman has finally obtained equal rights with man — 
then love and mutual'respect, combined with the sexual appe- 
tite, will constitute the Ultimate and V>crsonal ties of marriage. 
At the Same time, instinctive sentiments and legal duties to- 
‘ward the offspring will furnish it with a complementary and 
lasting cement. ‘Among men whose nature is true, the in- 
structive sentiment of altruism or conscience urges them to 
the performance o( social duties without the necessity of any 
' legal obligation. ^ 

A few modicsl points now require our attention. The hus- 
band should be older than the wife, on the average from six to 
twelve years. This point is very iniportant if a monogamous 
union is to be lasting. Woman matures earlier than man, both 
mentally and sexually; her personality becomes more rapidly 
adult than his; she ages more quickly and loses her faculty of 
procreation sooner than man.. Certain savage races solve the 
problem by raai-rying as boys and ^Is, casting off their wives 
when they 'grow old, ^ to marry younger ones. Among civilized 
races, man manages ^is affairs by making use of prostitution. 
From his youth he succumbs to physical and moral corruption, 
often complicated with venereal infection, and then often 
regards marriage as a kind of hospital for incurables, where the 
wife plays the parts of housekeeper and nurse combined! 

It is pot easy to steer clear of these rocks, nor to formulate a 
rule for lasting monogamy. The old style of polygamy is 
bru(al, and prostitution is still more disgusting. The senti- 
ments of the egoist are summed up in the maxim, “After me 
the deluge!” To this the preacher of morals replies that “man 
should curb his passions.” But this eternal dialogue does not 
help us in the least. r 

I propose a middle course, as follows: The young man who 
possesses suffidfent strength to overcome his sexual appetite, 
or whose sexual appetite is so moderate that he can remain 
continent till the age of about twenty-five years, so as to enable 
him to avoid prostitution, promiscuous sexual intercourse or 
malturbation — this young man, I maintain, has the best chance 
of gaining the first prize in life. If he is free from prejudice 
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and is not afridd of usipg anticonceptional measures for a eer> 
tain time, he may then marry e young gjrl, to whom he may 
become permanently attached, if their tMHo characters suit each 
other. * * 

A young girl may very well marry at seventeen or dghteen, 
or at any rate between eighteen and nineteen. She is then ‘ 
sexually mature and her mentality is sufficieiitly developed, so 
’ that the difference in age we have required may be obtained. 
Young people thus united may continue tjicir studies before 
procreating children, and their marriage^ will stimulate them to 
work. « 

When the intoxication of the honeymoon is over, the con- 
tinuance of conjugal happiness depends on an intimate adapta- 
tion of the two conjoints in sentiments, intelligence and sexual * 
appetite; an adaptation which purifies love on both sidjcs. 
Work in common, a common ideal, mutual respect full of affec- 
tion but free from flattery, 'and. a reciprocal education which 
does not degenerate ir'.to pedantry nor tjrranny, are the principal 
conditions for conjugal happiness. * ^ * 

It is absolutely necessary to avpid evbrything winch causes 
separation or exclusion, even in appearance. At the risk of 
appearing ridiculous in the eyes of certain superior persons, I 
repeat that separation of beds and bedrooms is a dangerous 
experiment to make in marriage, and that it may easily lead to 
estrangement, even when based on the highest motives; 

It is the same, in a still higher degree, with sexual continence 
in marriage, even when it does not last for years, excepting in 
cases of grave disease oi senile impotence. 

It is often stated that a woman should avoid coitus for long 
periods, because among certain savage races the husband does 
not cohabit with her during pregnancy and the two years of 
Pursing which follow it; the woman being considered by reli^on 
as “impure” during this pdliod. But this proves nothing, for 
this custom only concerns polygamists, who make up for it 
with othgr women. If our monogamous marriage is to be 
natural, and not satisfied with words and illusions, it is necessary 
for sexual intercourse to be intimate and constant, and it should 
only be interrupted for short intervals, corresponding to the 
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natural wants of the two conjoints, adapted to each other by 
mutual concessions. <1 u 

Apart from this, meostruation and accouchement constitute 
the only exceptions based on physiology. According to Gruber 
{Hygiene'da Gds<Me<Msld>ens) accouchement requires an inter- 
ruption of at least ^ur weeks; I should say at least six weeks. 
Every husband, with the possible exception of the most horrible 
satyrs, can submit to this without much discomfort. Preg- 
nancy, on the contrary, does not require continence, provided 
‘ the husband takes account of his wife’s condition and treats 
her with care. ■ 

During the last months af pregnancy idl violent movements 
and pressure on the abdomen should be avoided during coitus, 
so as not to injure the embryo. This may be effected by coitus 
in the lateral position. 

Professor Pinard of Paris advises the prohibition of coitus 
during the latter part of pregnancy^ because it may lead to pre- 
mature birth. As regards accouchement at the seventh, dghth 
or even at Ihe beginning of the ninth month, this might, it is 
true, be proved by figures, but at this time the embryo is suffi- 
ciently protected, and with the precautions indicated above, I 
consider' the danger as nil. As regards the end of the ninth 
month, the margin of errors as to the movement of conception 
and the signs of birth at term hardly allow of statistics which 
exclude subjectivism, and the danger becomes less and less. 
In any case a conscientious husband would run no risks under 
these circumstances if he was aware of the danger. 

What is more important for the wife is that she should have 
sufficient rest between her pregnancies. A year at least iffiould 
elapse between parturition and the next conception; this ^ves 
approximately two years between thf; confinements. This is 
easily managed by the aid of the preventive animal membranes 
we have mentioned. In this way the wife keeps in good health 
mid can bear healthy children at pleasure. It is certainly better 
to procreate seven healthy children, than to procreate fourteen 
of which seven die, to say nothing of the mother who rapidly 
becomes exhausted by uninterrupted confinements. 

No rule cajj^be given for the frequency of sexual coiinecMon 
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in marriage; this is a matter for reciprocal arrangement. Luth- 
er’s rule of two or three tirae^ a week m4y bo considered a 
normal average for virile persons df good*constitution. 

Women who are sexually cold and fond of cliijtlren, but who 
have a horror of emtus, cannot, in my opinion, be regwded as 
types of the normal wife, nor can they expect’ their husbands to 
^ abstain from all coitus except that intended for procreation. 
On the other hand, the wife should certainly be made acquainted 
with the nature of sexual intercourse and its eonsequences 
before marriage. Further, before engaging in h life-long union, 
a man and woman ought to explain to each other their 
sexual feelings so as to |ivoid deception and incompatibility 
later on. 

Without having ever experienced a sexual orgasm, either by 
coitus or by masturbation, a n&rmal young ghl, when she*is 
sufficiently instructed in sexual matters, may easily decide 
whether the idea of coitus with a'inan for whom she feels affec- 
tion is repugnant or attractive to her. In the case of young 
men it is still easier. ^ * 

A woman who had received a Complete medical education 
and had remained a virgin, but who was well-informed on sexual 
life, gave me very precise information on this subject. For a 
long time the idea of coitus with men was repugnant to her, till 
she made the acquaintance of the one who gained her affections. 
Repugnance was then replaced by desire. This case als6 ^ves 
a good example of the monogamous sexual feeling of the normal 
woman. • 

In Chapter XVII we shall discuss the manner in which youth 
should be initiated into the sexual question. Our present for- 
mality, combined with general ignorance of ^'Is on sexual 
matters, rendem a mutual understanding prior to definite 
betrothal generally impossible. Moreover, there is a sort of 
hysterical and patholo^cal love, the product of the imagination, 
which is associated with sentimental words and sighs as well as 
coquetry, Jbut transformed into disgust or hatred by the first 
coitus. Although more common in women this false love, is 
met wi^h in h 3 rsterical men. Sometimes the illusion disappears 
while there is yet time to break off the betrothal. Marriage by 
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trial and greater facility for divorce trould be veiy useful io 
such cases. * ' 

For a number of reasons* both pities should be medically 
examinpd^ before marriage. This precaution may reveal the 
, presence of a narrow pelvis or vaginismus<in the woman, or 
aspermia, vener^ disease, etc., in the man. 

When a woman will only support coitus with a view to , 
procreation, it is her duty to inform her fianci, who can then 
consider whether *he can submit to such restriction. If the 
wife will not al^ow her husband a concubine, it only remains „ 
for him to renounce his marriage, or to procreate children 
extra-nuptially. , 

My opinion on this subject will no doubt appear very im- 
moral to many people, but it is natural and rational. It is 
needless to say that 1 do not 'intend that a man has the right 
to compel his wife to have intercourse whenever he pleases. 
The question is a very delicate.one; but, by the tud of goodwill 
a satisfactory solution of the problem can be obtained in most 
cases, in the manner indicated above. Love and mutual respect 
will always find a yi&y out'’of the difficulty. It is necessaiy to 
avoid .extreme asceticism and unnatural idealism on the one 
hand, and excessive sexual indulgence on the other hand. In 
the sexual question above all others it is the wisest course to 
strike a happy medium. 

An bxtremely important question is that of the procreation of 
children. We have just explained how this can be regulated at 
wSl; we have now to consider how children of the best quality 
can be procreated. 

The first condition k the good quality of the parents. Thcii 
heredity, or the intellectual and physical value of their ancestry 
is of paramount importance. We.mi&t take^into consideration, 
not only the intelligence and phydeal health, but also good sen- 
timents, a conscientious character and energy o^ will. What is 
the use of procreating healthy and robust children if they wre 
vain, egoistic' impulsive, crafty, wanting in will powen, or perhaps 
criminal? Such individuals constitute a social plague. 

At the time of conception the parents should not«be in a 
condition of Sbute or chronic alcoholism, nor ^ected with aiqr 
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disease; otherwise the progeny may be tainted by UasUyphtimia 
(Chapter I). ♦ • 

The age of the procreators should also be taken into accoimt. 
Children bom of parenth advanced in years are generally 
feeble. . * . • 

The fatal error which causes the procreation of children to 
'depend on pecuniary reasons and interests is' a social misfor- 
tune. Healthy men and women ought never to avoid reproduc- 
tion, even when they are poor. Progeny of good /juality grow 
up, so to speak, by themselves. Progen^ with;evil mstincts, or 
‘ decadent, have a pre-existing hereditary taint; or have been 
affected by blastophthoria in some other way. 

No doubt acquired diseases or accidents may make an invalid 
of a child or a man, but these are, exceptions which prove the 
rule, for here again the descendant of healthy parents is more 
resistant than others, if he has not artificially altered his state 
of health and power of resist^c§ jsy alcohol or venereal disease. 

Among savages, and at the present day among many peasants, 
children are rather an advantage than a byrden, because these 
people have simple and healthy habits and few wants. It is 
our artificial and imhealthy desire for*luxury, frivolity, comfort 
and enjoyment, our muscular weakness resulting from want of 
exercise, our exaggerated terror of diseases and microbes, in a 
word our effeminacy, which makes us so incapable of rearing 
large families simply and cheaply. No doubt it becomes more 
and more necessary to give children a good education, and this 
necessity complicates the question. But, in my opinion this 
education will in the future be conducted by the State. 

Hygiene of Pregnancy. — ^This subject is too special to be 
fully dealt with here. We may, however, mention that idle- 
ness and overwork are «equally detrimental to the pregnant 
woman and her child. It is needless to say that every pregnant 
woman requires care and godU food. Violent efforts, especially 
in the upright position, should be avoided (vide Bachimont: La 
PuerieuUuigB irUra-nterine, ' 1898, Paris). But domestic work 
and moderate exercise of the body are beneficial. Precautions 
are espedally necessary during the last months of pregnancy for 
the general health of the mother and child, but imprudence 
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during the early months may cause abortion in many women. 
The progressive enervation of v^omen in ea^ circumstances has 
no doubt rendered tjiem le^ adapted to procreation. This 
failing should be corrected by progresfive but prudent training. 

Medical V^dvice as to Marriage. — ^The permission or prohibition 
• of marriage is a delicate question at the preseht day, but will be 
less so in the future, if our propositions are realized. If one of< 
the two candidates for matrimony has been or is still insane, or 
seriously affected with tuberculosis, or with active syphilis or 
chronic gonorrhea, it is.clearly our duty to prohibit marriage. 

If the situatiQii' is not so grave, and if it is only a question of 
hereditary taint, especially when thwe is a probability of the 
offspring being deformed in body or mind, we may content our- 
selves with prohibiting the procreation of children, while giving 
permission for marriage, prbvjded anticonceptional measures 
are used. The importance of. these measures is obvious in such 
cases. We should explain to Jhc young people in question that 
the procreation of unhealthy of backward children is bad and 
even criminal, and warn .them against such an unpardonable 
act of thoughtlessneSsi If tjhey are very fond of children they 
can be recommended to adopt poor orphans. 

Thereds no need, however, to be too severe. Medical men are 
often pessimists, and have a tendency to sec disease everywhere 
and to give a grave prognosis. The procreation of children 
should not be prohibited simply because there is insanity in 
some member of the family, but the probabilities of hereditary 
transmission should be calculated in the way we have explained 
in tihe first chapter of this book. 

Taking into consideration the bodily and mental health and 
the character of the two candidates for marriage, as well as that 
of their ancestry, the physician shoulcj consider what is likely 
to be the average quality of children from «uch a marriage. 
According- i|s his calculation leads to a probability above or 
below the average of the population, from all the'points of view 
of the social value of man, he will advise the parties concerned 
as to freedom 'or limitation in procreation, * 

'Rhe average of humanity must not be placed too high, and 
the phymcian^^ould always keep in mind the great tnental 
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mecHocrity, wetness of will, the low moral level and phymcal 
defects of the bulk of the population. 

When persons who are intelligent and educated, but more or 
less psychopathic or her^tarily tainted, put questions of this 
kind to the doctor, because they are very conscieptipus and 
prudent, they should be recommended to lead a healthy life and > 
.avoid alcohol, but need not remain sterile, for iheir offspring may 
be morally and intellectually above the average, and if all 
blastophthoric influences are avoided there is a possibility or 
even probability of gradual regeneration. Tn short, the doctor 
must treat each case on its own merits, carefully weigh both sides 
of the question, and avoid being influenced by exclusive dogmas 
of any kind. Thus only can he pvc wise and useful advice. 

What is of especial importance for us, is the knowledge that it 
is not necessary, from the point uf view of social hygiene, to 
prohibit marriage for the sole reason that the offspring may*be 
of bad quality. We can a|low p^chqpaths with hereditary 
taints, or even invalids of both "Sexes, to contract sterile mar- 
riages, by requiring them to avoid conception by some means or 
other, in the name of social hy^ene and morality. In such 
cases dislocation of the tubes has a cleiinite effect, and if we con- 
sider the negligence and weakness of mind of such individuals, 
we should do well to recommend this proceeding whenever there 
is a clear indication for inducing sterility. In this way we avoid 
cruel measm'es, which, by the way, are almost impracticable, 
which take away all hope of love and happiness from these unfor- 
tunates, throw them into the arms of prostitution or bitter pes- 
rimism, and make them disgusted with their own existence! 

Medical Secrecy. — ^Medical secrecy and its limitation is a very 
delicate question, especially in sexual matters. Opinions vary 
in diff^ent countries and among different individuals. In 
France medical ^recy is almost made an idol; the medical 
man may refuse to give evidence in a court of law and even con- 
ceal a crime, in Germanic countries, on the contrary, especially 
in German Switzerland, too little importance is attached to medi- 
cal secrecy. In short, medical secrecy is an elastic idea which 
is open to different interpretations. > 

Although certain particular cases may present great difll- 
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culties, there is a middle course of moral conduct whidi will 
serve the purpose of every con^ientious doctor. As a general 
rule the doctor’s duty^is to keep secret everything confided to 
him by his patients, except when the patients themselves speak 
openly of if, or authorize their doctor to do so. There are, how- 
• ever, exceptions to this rule. ' 

First of all it assumes normal responsibility in the patient, . 
and is only conditional among irresponsibles. When a lunatic, 
for example, relates to a doctor, under the seal of secrecy, certain 
things which depend on delirious ideas and which threaten the 
safety of others, br which render certain measures necessary in 
the patients’ own interest, the doctor’s duty is to make known 
the state of affairs, but only to responsible persons. It is the 
same as regards children. It is needless to say that the doctor 
should use all possible measUrra in the interest of the patient 
or ‘child. . 

But even with responsible persons medical secrecy has its 
limits. The doctor is here only bound to secrecy so far as it 
does not injure the rights of other individuals, or those of society. 

It is the duty of at medicad man to report all cases of smaU- 
pox or cholera, etc., even against the consent of the patient, amd 
to isolate, the latter to avoid an epidemic, which is contradictory 
to medical secrecy. In short, he must not, under the pretext of 
medical secrecy, become an accomplice of harmful acts or crimes. 

I will mention a few examples bearing on the sexual question: 

A sadist or a sexual pervert addicted to assaults on children 
consults a doctor amd confides to him his morbid appetite. It is 
obvious that the doctor has to do with a dangerous individual 
and is at the saime time in a difficult position. In this caise ex- 
treme measures are bad. The doctor who simply treats the 
patient without concerning himself about the possible victims, 
contravenes his duties. The one who replies, to the patient, 
“you are aii^t; go away or I shall denounce you,” acts in a 
still worse mamner. The one who simply denounces the patient 
also puts himself in the wrong. In my opinion, the doctor 
should first of all make a thorou^ examination of the mental 
andtsexual condition of the patient, so as to establish the degree 
of pervermon aqd satisfy hiWlf whether he has to do with an 
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honest individual worthy of pity, who strives to overcome his 
morbid appetite; or, with a ci^ty ^ist jrith no conscience, 
who only consults the doctor to .escape ^rom temporary diffi- 
culties into whidi his perversion has led him, mid who indulges 
his morbid appetite without scruple, constituthlg a> perpetual 
danger to society. Unfortunately, the lat|;er cases are very’ 
'common, and the doctor is usually consulted from interested 
motives only. Under these circumstances medical secrecy ren- 
ders the doctor the accomplice of the criminal. 

Between the honest patient and one>who js absolutely per- 
verse, there are many transitional stages. Ih.these cases the 
doctor should always make a careful examination before form- 
ing an opinion. If he feelS uncertain, he should call in a special- 
ist in mental disease, and then act accordingly. If he is con- ■* 
vinced that the patient has made Ihe resolution to overcome his 
morbid appetite, and has so far resisted the temptation to W 
jure any one, he should strengthen the. patient’s resistance by 
doing everything po>«<ible (except marriage) to rid him of his 
malady; he should make him aware’ how dangerous his condi- 
tion is to himself and to others; hc^ may even recommend either 
castration or masturbation in case of> urgency, in order to avoid 
crime; he should make him promise to come immediately for 
internment in an asylum, as soon as he can no longer resist. 
Under these conditions he may respect medical secrecy and at 
the same time save the existence of the unfortunate ^patient, 
while protecting society. 

In more severe cases, when the doctor is convinced that the 
patient is incapable of controlling himself or does not wi^ to, 
or that he has already committed crimes, he should act as fol- 
lows: He must explain to the patient that it is impossible for 
him to take the responsibility and that he must be immediately 
sent to an a^lum, in default of which information will be ^ven 
against him. We must make him understand that he is -a dan- 
ger to society and goes beyond the limits of what is licit, but 
that if he voluntarily submits to rational treatment, offering all 
requirite guarantees on both sides, he (the doctor) is disposed 
to avoid any legal action. 

The duty of medical secrecy ou^t never to go so far as to 
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render the medical man an accomplice of dangerous individuids 
or criminals. The ^unatic asyljim in such cases is the natural 
refuge for the patient, as the. lazaret is for cases of smallpox or 
cholera. These cases, however, require public asylums which 
are not (too latge, well organized, with divisions for different 
< cases, and provided with a sufficient medical 'staff. 

I have chosen es the first example one of the worst kind of< 
cases which endanger the public safety. But there are other 
cases such as that depicted by Brieux in “Les Avariis." A 
syphilitic subject; wishes to marry before he is cured, and con- 
sults his doctor, *' Does the whole duty of the doctor consist in 
dissuading the patient from marriage? Has he actually the 
right to be silent when the patient ttrill not listen to him, and 
thus allow an innocent young woman to be contaminated, 
through respect — or rather fdqlatry — ^for medical secrecy? Is 
it not rather his duty to say to the patient: " Beware 1 If you 
. do not promise to obeyrme, I jyill knmediately denounce you to 
your Jiancie and her parents) tod will tell them the state of 
affairs.” It seems to me that this is his duty. In tiffs case the 
doctor does not denounce th^ patient without his knowledge; he 
threatens him face to face, and may speak to him as follows: 
“You have confided in me. I am, it is true, under the obliga- 
tion of medical secrecy toward you, so long as you do no hai‘m 
to any one. But if, in spite of all my explanations and warn- 
ings, you attempt to marry in your present state, rendering 
yourself guilty of infamous deceit toward a family and an unfor- 
tunate young woman whose health you will ruin, trusting in the 
obligation of secrecy which tics my tongue, I must inform you 
that I have a much higher duty than that of a doctor toward 
his patient — ^my duty toward society, which I shall fulfill, and 
so prevent an innocent person from bpcoming your victim.” 

This is my^view of the duty of a conscientious doctor who 
upholds the dignity of his profession. An analogous case came 
under my observation: A young tuberculous subject affected 
with several “white swellings” wished to marry. He refused 
to listen when I declared that he would be guilty 6f a crime 
towtod his fianc6e. Thereupon I told him that I should tell 
everything to ^e young ^1. I did this at once and to pre* 
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vented the marriage. Ihis egoist succeeded later on in captur- 
ing the heart of another young*girl, whom«I also warned, but 
who married him out of pity. At any Aite 1 consider that 1 
did my duty. * , 

In my opinion, i;his is also our duty in cases of chlohic gon- 
orrhea, insanity, and hereditary or constitutional sexual per- 
versions, etc. Formerly, when sexual inversion was regarded 
as an acquired vice, it was attempted to cure it by marriage. 
Such a social monstrosity is even seen at the present day, and 
certain ignorant doctors recommend it.* Wessometimes meet 
with inverts who desire to procreate homoseiAial beings like 
themselves. As sexual injiercourse with the objects of their 
perverted passion cannot give them this pleasure, they marry 
in order to procreate children by some poor woman whom they 
have victimized, without in th^ least renouncing their homo- 
sexual orgies. Their wives play the part of housekeeper or ser- 
vant, whose accessory functio*n iftlo bre^ young inverts! Is it ’ 
necessary to say that any self-respecting doctor who is Eware 
of this state of affairs should never countenance *such mar- 
riages ? Here again, his duty is do threaten the invert with 
immediate denimciation to his fiancie, when he appears deter- 
mined to accomplish his crime. 

Again, the doctor may be consulted with regard to certmn 
hereditary taints, or possibly only a bad ancestral history, and 
whether marriage is advisable under the circumstances. In 
some cases there may be some doubt and it is necessary to know 
the opinion of the other party concerned, and whether this party 
is also affected in a similar way, etc. The first duty of the doctor 
is to demand absolute frankness and to say, “under this or 
that condition and in such and such circumstances, you may 
perhaps ‘marry, but undef no pretext have you the right to con- 
ceal the truth from your betrothed. It is to your own interest 
to be frank, fq;: no marriage foimded on deceit can be happy. 
Give me permission to discuss the matter with your fiancie (or 
fiand). "We shall then see what is best to be done.” 

In my experience, the person who consults a doctor usu^y 
accept this proposal, and we can thus avoid many misfortunes 
and do much good. 
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It is impoanble to fix a general rule. ^According to the degree 
of hereditary tauit 6r the nature of the infirmity, we allow mar- 
riage with or without fehildferi, or do not allow it. In such'cases 
it is rarely necessary to liave recourse to the threat of denunda- 
, tion, but {liis may be required in the case of .egoistic or vicious 
individuals. On several occasions a betrothed couple have come 
to me for advice as to their proposed marriage, and have freely' 
disclosed their most intimate relations and antecedents. This 
is as it alwa 3 rB should be, if men were more loyal in sexual mat- 
ters and understciod better their true interests. In this way the 
doctor’s task is greatly facilitated. When the public is more 
enlightened on the whole question it ynU become more and more 
easy to arrive at a just conelusion, even without the doctor’s 
help. 

Artificial Abortion. — ^We havtf already spoken of another ques- 
tion which is often put to doctors — that of artificial abortion. 
(Vide Chapter XIII.) Tn eveiy, case of this kind all the circum- 
stances must be carefully weighed. I repeat here, that in the 
future more attention ^should be paid to social interests, instead 
of always requiring the preservation of an embryo for the sole 

reason that the state of the mother docs not contra-indicate 
‘ 

pregnancy or accouchement. The question is whether a miserable 
abortion or an idiot should be allowed to come into the world. 
If we allow children who arc bom monsters, idiots or invalids 
to live,* we should at least do what we can to prevent them being 
bom. It will no doubt be objected that it is much easier to 
recognize the quality of a child after birth than before, and this 
objection is quite legitimate. But so long as the laws protect 
the lives of the most miserable monsters wc must get out of the 
difficulty as best we can. 

Treatment of Sexual Disorders . — Wh cannot enter here into 
all the details of a purely medical question, and shall only 
touch on certain special points, i^atients with AQsnereal disease 
are often treated in a very defective manner, because many of 
them are ashamed to submit to rational treatment. /The treat- 
mefit of venereal diseases should be carried out with more 
regard for the feelings of the patients; there should be^special 
hospitals for ei£ti sex, with separate divisions, so that patients 
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ca^ be treated without betra]ring their identity. The fear of 
being recognized prevents man/ bcttcr-clas^ women from apply- 
ing for treatment. The idea of *beln^ placed in the venereal 
divisions of a hospital alcAig with common prostrates is imbear- 
able to them, iffor this reason I maintain tW &nonymous 
^treatment should be instituted at hospitals in all the chief 
localities. This humanitarian work would benefit not only 
the patients, but society in general, by diminishing the numbw 
of venereal infections. Treatment by private {practitioners is 
too costly for {poor people and does not easily remain anony- ‘ 
mous. Therefore, the creation of hospitals for venereal dis- 
ease is very necessary in Jhe public interest, and would benefit 
public health much more than the regulation of prostitution. , 

The treatment of sexual perversions is also very important. 
These disorders are either hefeditary, or acquired by auto- 
suggestion or evil example. By provoking suggestion and good 
habits in the opposite directiqd^ hypnotic suggestion is alone 
capable of acting directly against the evil. Other remedies, 
such as distraction of the mind byVork or fatigue, by mar- 
riage, electricity, etc., have only &n indirect suggestive action. 
When a perversion has been acquired by auto-suggestion or by 
habit, especially in the case of onanism, h3q}notic suggestion 
should always be employed. In compensatory masturbation, 
where normal sexual appietite exists, and where it is only the 
opportunity of satisfying it that is wanting, marriage op normal 
sexual intercourse are sufficient to cm*e the bad habit. 

We must not, however, too easily admit the existenoe of 
acquired perversions. Apart from compensatory masturba- 
tion, which is not a perverrion, but only an outlet.to a pent-up 
natural want, true acquired perversions are rather rare, and as 
we .have seen gener^y* auto-suggestive. Pederasts, sodomists, 
and others, whose perverse habits are truly acquired, have 
usually taken, to them for want of something better, and prefer 
normal coitus if they have the op{)ortunity and the means of 
procuring it. It is true, however, that some debauchees con- 
tract these {>erverse habits from derire for change, or from^fear 
of inf^tion or conception, but these individuals seldom consult 
the doctor. 
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Thus the individuals who consult a dbctor are nearly alwdys 
mo^e or less patholo^cal, and b^ong to the domtun of hereditary 
or auto-suggestive perycrsiohs. For the first, at least, we 
avoid recominending marriage. ■ yo\i Schrenk-Notzipg has 
, sometimes succeeded in transforming hereditary inversion into 
normal sexual appetite for women, by hypnotic suggestion. 
have also succeeded myself, two or three times. After a cure 
of long duration, confirmed by frequent visits to prostitutes. 
Von Schrenk-'Notzihg has ventured to recommend marriage; 
but I have never iione this, as I do not consider a cure sufficient 
to guarantee definite success, in the case of disorders so deeply 
rooted in the constitution. In such cases I have endeavored, as 
far as possible, to weaken the sexual appetite and induce the 
patient to be contented with nocturnal emissions. I have 
always debarred inverts froni marriage, impressing them with 
the fact that to many would be a crime, and that they had a 
hundred times better masturlmte; or, if they wish to attempt 
intercourse with women, to be contented with a mistress, 
avoiding the procrcartipn of children. 

Unfortunately, our*pres^n^ laws and customs prevent us from 
recommending or even allowing inverts to “many” their fel- 
lows, as they so strongly desire to do. This would be very 
innocent from the social point of view, and the poor wretches 
would be content, and would cease to be a menace to normal 
individhals. 

I am, therefore, of the same opinion as those who demand 
the‘'Suppression of all laws which punish or prosecute sexual 
inversion and pederasty committed between adults and in com- 
mon agreement. So long as pederasts do not harm normal in- 
dividuals, and so long as they do not seduce minors, they should 
be left alone, the same as all other sexually perverted indi- 
viduals whp are not dangerous. But when a patient of this 
kind wishes to be treated, throu^ shame or nervous excite- 
ment, the doctor should hjqmotize him and suggest distraction 
of mind by useful occupations. P^chic treatment is always the 
mo%t efficacious. It is only in cases where it is certain that the 
p^ersion is pqrdy acquired and easily curable that marriage 
can be allowed^ or the procreation of children. I am not 
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r^eijing here to steril^ marriages between perverts or psycho- 
paths, which we have mentioned above, aj^d which can always 
be allowed when the two parties are fully enlightened on the 
subject. 4 • 

Fre<^ent emissions, masturbation, sexual hyf)crsethesia and 
impotence may often be improved or even (;ured by suggestion: 
In such cases, if the sexual appetite is otherwise normal, mar- 
riage need not always be prohibited. Each case must be judged 
on its merits. 

In sexual ansesthesia marriage is a» error, based on a grave, 
misconception. Even in partial anaesthesia* it may have do- 
ploraible effects. We are now only speaking of anaesthesia in 
man. Most young virglhs arc anaesthetic in the sense that 
they are not acquainted with the venereal orgasm and cannolf 
tell how far their.hitherto dorrpaht sexual appetite will develop. 
The sexual instruction which w« have recommended for young 
girls would have the advantage of making those who are abso- 
lutely sexually frigid disgust&f with marriage and coitus, as 
soon as they know all about it. • • 

The consequences of sexual anaesthesia are much more inno- 
cent in woman than in man, because this ansesthesia neither 

t 

prevents coitus nor fecundation. A woman who is sexually 
anaesthetic may marry a man who is affected with the same 
condition, when both parties are aware of the fact and desire to 
contract a union which is hardly sexual, but rather a^ union of 
minds with a common ideal. This is the true platonic love 
which is admitted in theory. It is not very common and must 
not be confounded with homosexual inclinations. It has its 
object of existence, for those affected with anaesthesia may 
feel the want of adfection and of home, as well 'as sentimentfd 
comnfunion. If they desire children they can adopt them. 

Unfortunately for themselves, the subjects of sexual anaes- 
thesia have as little idea«of sexual sensations as a blind man 
has of colours; this causes them to commit great blunders, 
because they do not comprehend the nature of the sexual appe- 
tite in others, and often marry an erotic individual without 
knowing what they are doing. • 

l^e special treatment of diseases of the male and female 
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sexual organs is beyond the scope of this book. I may, how* 
ever, remark that specialists ai*e often ^wrong in treating tie 
genijtal organs locaU]^ for pathofogical symptoms which depend 
on cerebral disorder, whV^h'can only y^eld to psychic treatment 
and suggestion.c This is the case with many disorders q { men- 

* |9truation in women, psychic impotence and <frequent seminid 
emissions in men^' masturbation, etc., (except cases due to , 
phimosis, or local irritation caused by worms, etc.) I hasten to 
add that this remark in no way excuses errors in the opposite 

* direction, viz, uegledt of, local treatment, when this is indicated 
after careful examination. 
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8£XUAL MORALITY 

• 

Law and Morality.— The limits of morality and law are dif- 
ficult to fix. With the old conception of law and the expiation 
of crime it was otherwise. Yet it is precisely the 'bid law, based 
on dogma and religious metaphysics, which hjis most usurped 
the domain of morality, by considering as crimes idl kinds of 
acts which, without hufting men in the least degree, were 
opposed to the ruling ideas and prejudices concerning religion* 
and morality. , 

Human and Religious Morality. — ^What then constitfites 
ethics or true human morality?, A dogmatic ^tem of ethics 
has been built on a "ollection df'commandments supposed to be 
inspired by God. Religions have established dil^rent duties 
toward God, and these duties or comn&ndments are in part 
very inhuman. This has often resulted m direct contradictions 
between ethics attributed to divine revelation, and pure human ' 
ethics. Moreover, the divine commandments vary in different 
religions. 

The god of cert^ Malays commands them to eat the heart of 
their enemies; Jehovah was vindictive and jealous, ‘ordering 
Abraham to sacrifice his own son to prove his futh, causing 
whole tribes to be annihilated, even drowning the whble of 
humanity by the flood, while the God of the Christians is milder 
and more conciliating; Allah rules as a fatalist and orders the 
massifore of the Christians and abstmence from alcohol, while 
Jesus Christ tctis men to love thdr enemies and allows wine; 
the god of the Hindus orders the widow to follow her .husband 
to the grave; a number of other gods exact human sacrifice; 
Buddh^ tau^t oblivion in the future, others a more or less 
eternal paradise, hell and purgatory, accordii^ to tiie conduct 
men. * 
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It will be agreed that it is difficult to obtain anything logical 
or coherent from the total of different rciigious moralities. As 
regards the sexual Question, so^alled divine commandments, 
such as those of mono^apy and polygamy, directly contradict 
each other. , • * , 

For this reason, we will leave the so-called revealed morality 
to the priests of diverse religions who pretend to have received 
them directly from God, and will confine ourselves to the study 
of purely human morality. This should never be based on any 
' dogmatic formula, like the above on their religious dogmas; it 
'must be evolved fiSom the natural conditions of human life. 

Morality and hygiene. — Morality is intimately connected with 
hygiene, and wherever there appears to be a contradiction bo- 
,tween hygiene and ethics this is due to the fact that individual 
hygiene has only been considered, and not public or social 
hygiene — that is the hypene of the race. It is the duty of the 
medical profession to place social above individual hy^ene, to 
subordinate the hygienic welfata of the individual to that of 
society. A contradiction may exist between individual morality 
and hygiene, never between social morality and hygiene. 

Definition of Morality. — ^How can we define morality or ethics? 
Liberated as far as possible from all hypothesis, ethics is theo- 
retically the study of what is good or bad in human actions, and 
practically, as regards morality, the duty of doing good and 
avoiding evil. But this is hardly explicit, for what do we under- 
stand by good and evil? Not only do some consider good what 
others consider evil, but the words which Goethe puts into the 
mouth of the devil (in "Faust ") — that while wishing evil he often 
did good — will always be true. This gives a faithful representa- 
tion of the deplorable want of adaptation which exists between 
the good and evil effects of our actions on the one hand, t^d the 
goodness or wickedness of our motives ofi the o^her hand. The 
inverse is alw true, for good intentions often have evil results. 
We must, therefore, carefully distinguish between the ethical 
motives of the good and bad effects of an action. 

If we continue our analysis we shall discover that the same 
actio^ may be good for one and bad for another. When a wolf 
devours a lamb, it is good for the wolf but bad for the lamb. 
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We cannot live without destroying other lives, animal or vege- 
table. The money we*eam cogies out of the pockets of others 
without their always obtaining % pprres|)onding profit, and so 
on. Morality is thus revive, and we«have not the faculty of 
discoveiing anything wmch* is absolutely good or, absolutely 
bad in itself. * • 

» All that men can expect by mutual exchange of their wisdom 
and good will is to do as little evil and as much good as possible, 
that is to say, to diminish the amount of their physical and 
psychic ills by improving their mutual*conditionh of existence, 
and thus increasing the amount of good. Eyen this is only 
possible by limiting the ideas of good and evil almost exclusively 
to humanity, trampling c«i the conditions of existence and the 
development of other beings, or at least concerning ourselves* 
with them only as far as they axe* useful to us. 

Further, we have seen that it is very difficult to extend 1)he 
conception of social welfara to all the. living races of human- 
ity, for some of them are at die same time so fecund and so 
inferior in quality, that if they were allowed to multiply around 
us without any precaution they ,}vould»TOon starve and sup- 
plant us. Then the barbarity of their lower instincts (vide 
weight of brain in different races at end of Chapter VI) would 
soon take the upper hand and become general, as the negroes 
of Hayti have shown us by a lesson which is worthy of our 
attention. 

Therefore, an exaggeration of moral sentiments, resting on a 
false basis, would have the positive result of striking a fatal 
blow at our social morality, slowly built up dmin^ hundred or 
thousands of years. 

Lastly, the same action may first of all do evil add afterwards 
good, for example, a paipful lesson; or vice versa, as in the satis- 
faction of a gluttonous appetite. 

Morality can only be Relative. — ^It follows from these conad- 
orations that bur moral duties can only be relative, and cannot 
bind us in the same way nor in the same degree to all living be- 
ings, not*even to all men, if we would avoid sacrificing what is 
lofty to what is vile. In theory, the definition of human moral- 
ity wifl consist in a just and scientific definition of sodal wdfare 
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and the exigencies which it imposes on individuals, in order tiiat 
the latter do not do ^vil in atten^pting to do good. In practice, 
it will be the general pffort ugiade to develop successfully this 
social welfare by the aid! of individual, will. This presupposes 
in the iBrst placd education of the vM, the dispositions tu useful 
Vrork, and the altijiistic sentiments of each ihdividual. It is 
ndther theoretical'dogma nor preaching, but action and exam- « 
pie which make for the education of man. 

The noblest task of moral action is to strive for the welfare 
r of future generatiqns. « 

Altruism and .Egoism. — ^Properly understood, altruism and 
egoism do not form an antinomy, or only quite a relative anti- 
nomy. It is absolutely wrong to found social order by letting 
'loose all our egoistic appetites without restriction. But it is 
quite as wrong to oppose them ^th an exaggerated and unnat- 
ural asceticism, which reflects 4n our eyes an erroneous ideal of 
altruism. • ^ • 

When a bee or an ant disgorges the honey from its stomach 
for the benefit of its companions, it enjoys it. By sacrificing its 
life for the hive or thb nest^ it satisfies an altruistic or social 
instinct. Cannot man alse be more happy in giving than re- 
ceiving? ' How can we explain the great sacrifices, the martyrs 
who suffer and die for their country, for their family, for science, 
for an idea, if enthusiasm — ^an expanded sentiment of pleasure 
— did qot lead man to disinterested sacrifice, or if an inner 
obsestion did not find its satisfaction in the welfare of humanity? 

Let us seek all measures which by social adaptation can enno- 
ble our hum^ egoism, reduce it to its indispensable arid just 
measure, and maintain it in proper equilibrium, by the aid 
of an active* altruism; that is to say, by social habits of self- 
sacrifice for the benefit of the comnaimity. We shall then 
obtain a paradise on earth, no daibt very relative, but far pre- 
f^able to bur present anarchy baaed on the strife of personal 
interests. * 

The chief tlwg wanting is a good hereditary quality among 
human individuals, a quality which is still entir^ Idft to 
ehtiace, by the most deplorable selection; the second requitite is 
the education c^htuacter and will in our children. Our religion 
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the bulk of the people above,barbarism,^that is to say from 
apathy, rulgarity of sentiment, ^ovtin^ ignorance and preju- 
dice. No doubt intellectual culture Rnd rdi^ous ethics have 
accomplished a certmn amount of moral progre^, but the meth- 
ods employed in* our churches and schools Jiave not advanced 
» with science. They are in no sense adapted to om present 
moral wants and still less to the exigencies of the future. 

It is on the basis of a natural human morality, such as we 
have just described, that we must found spxual morality or < 
ethics, and it is not difficult to form clear ideas on this subject, 
if we take the trouble to examine the facts explfuned in the 
first fourteen chapters of this book. 

.From the social and moral point of view we may consider an* 
action as positive or useful, neytfcJ, or indifferent, and negative 
dt harmful. But the same action may be at the same tune 
positive, negative or indifferent, relatively to one or more 
groups of individuah' But in ftuiics it is not only a question of 
the action in itself, but especially the inner motivea which lead 
to it; for, to leave the good and ill of'mciety to chance and 
ignorance, is to deny the possibility*of progress. It is difficult 
for a man to accomplish positive social actions, when the moral 
sentiments of conscience and duty are wanting. On the other 
hand, a narrow-minded individual, with false judgment, will 
accomplish negative social actions through mor^ yiotives, 
while in certain cases an individiutl may accomplish potitive 
social acts fortuitously through perverse motives. Through ven- 
geance, a generous legacy may be left which injures an indi- 
vidual, while profiting the public. Without being perverse, 
motives may be simply egoistic and lead to good hy calculated 
^ism.* , 

By altruist, we understand a man animated by powerful 
moral sentiments which preside over social humanitarian voli- 
tions. By thd term pure egoist, we designate one in whom self 
forms the exclusive object of sentiments of qrmp/ithy. In him- 
self, the ^oist is indifferent from the moral point of view, so 
long as he injures no one, and the altruist himsdf caAnot 
fivo it4tiu>ut a certain amount of egoism. The ideal of sodal 
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sentiment therefore consists in the combined action of egoistic 
and altruistic sei^timents, adapted to the wants of society and its 
members. As among eertaih ants, there should exist a complete 
compensatory Regulation between .the 'egoistic sentiments and 
apatites' oh the other hand. The antagonist pf altruisih is not 
the egoist, but the perverse individual whose acts are by instinct 
almost constantly negative from the moral point of view. Ego- * 
ism urges a man in such an irresistible way to abuse and harm 
others in order to satisfy himself, that a pure egoist can rarely 
remain indilferentjfrom \he moral point of view. These consid- 
erations suffice to show the impossibility of basing social order 
on pure egoism, as so many people d^ire. 

Sexual Morality. — Sexual morality depends upon what we 
have just said. By itself, the sexual appetite is indifferent 
from the moral point of view. A great confusion of ideas, based 
on religious misunderstanding, has led to the term morality 
being more and more iUentifiiji, wfth that of moral conduct in 
the sexual domain. In short, ethics has been more or less con- 
founded with sexuality. "From this point of view, a sexually 
anaesthetic individual, is regarded as extremely “moral,” while 
he is perhaps in other respects a knave. In reality his sexual 
indifference has not the least moral value. For the same reason 
an invert is not virtuous because he does not seduce girls. 

From the Protestant point of view it is immoral to burden 
one’s vrife with continual pregnancies, while from the Catholic 
point of view it is immoral to interfere with these pregnancies 
by preventive measures. 

Nevertheless, the sexual appetite gives rise to much conflict 
with human, morality, for the simple reason that it looks upon 
human beings as objects of pleasure. Fetichism, in which the 
sexual appetite is directed toward inaiiimate objects, mid sod- 
omy, direetpd'' to animals, are by themselves 'almost incapable 
of entering into conflict with morality as we understand it. 

The opinion of many people who consider the employment of 
anticonceptional measures as immoral, while defendjpg prosti- 
tution, shows how much ideas vary on the subject of sexual 
etmes. Preachers of morality, and even priests, sometimes 
blame a ypung^an who wishea to marry his mistress, and urge 
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him to get rid of her and the child by paying a sum of fhoney. 
The inconristency of .men in the way they introduce their so- 
called moral ideas into sexual ^udStioifls is simply incredible. 
Their heads are full of jumble of hypocrisy, i^ysticism, preju- 
dice, p^cimiary interests, veneration for old traditiohal customs 
called good manners, a jumble which absolutely confuses all 
ideas of a healthy sexual morality. Look at* the indignation of 
parents when their children become betrothed to persons whom 
they consider to be beneath them in social position, or who 
possess too little money! And all thei^ people are unconscious 
of their immorality, which sails under the flag’of morality! 

What standpoint are ^e to take in the sexual domain, which 
is free from prejudice, with regard to true human morality? 
This is the question which an honest and truly moral man has 
to put to himself. * • 

The first principle is the old ihedical adage: Above dll things 
do no harm; the second is:* ^ 0 ias usejvl as possible, both indir 
mdmtly and sododly. 

The commandment of sexual morality will thJs bo: Thou 
shedt do no harm willingly to any person, ewr to humanity, by thy 
sexual appetite or acts, and thou shdit do thy utmost to promote the 
happiness of thy neighbor and the welfare of sociely. 

Endowed with sexual appetite and the faculty of love, the 
social man will utilize both for the benefit of the community as 
well as his own. If he acts honorably his task will not^be easy, 
but he will experience all the more satMaction, for his good 
deeds will biing their own reward. He should bear in mind the 
following examples: • 

(1) . A man of bad disposition, excited by monientary sexual 
passion, seduces a girl, makes her pregnant, and then disap- 
pears.* He injures his victim and- himself without deriving any 
advantage. ' H£ action is therefore negative, and is to be con- 
demned botl} from the ethical and the egoistic point of view. 

(2) . Through motives of reli^ous morality, a virtuous ^1 
marries /I depraved drunkard in order to save him. This rarely 
succeeds, and if it does it is generally incomplete. From the 
egoiij|bic point of view this experiment b exclusively negative. 

From the altrubtic point of view the motives are. it b true, 

• • 
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very pudtive, but the social effects are still more negative. If 
all goes well, our viituous and exalted girl will succeed in im- 
proving the drunkard, ebut«if *she procreates children, she will 
have unconscioudy sinned against, them, and her good action 
will result ill the ans of the father being visitec} on the dhldren. 

(3) . A man with marked hereditary taints, impulave, psy- 
chopathic and possessed of a strong sexual appetite, marries an 
honest girl of good family, and has several children by her. 
Such an actioivis positive from the egoistic point of view, for the 
individual in ques^tion benefits himself. From the ethical point 
of view, it is negative, for it makes an honest woman unhappy, 
and probably leads to the procreation of children of bad quality. 

(4) . A man, healthy in body and mind, capable, hardworking 
'and full of ideals, finds a suitj^ible companion. Instead of lead- 

ing«an ea^ life, they both undertake as much work as possible, 
especially social duties, and pfocreate at sufidcient intervals as 
many children as they 6an without* injuiy to the health of the 
wife. This is an ideal combination of podtive altruism with 
positive egdism. ,, * 

It is not every onawho his the good fortune to fulfill the 
conditions necessary for this combination. A positive sexual 
morality is, however, by no means excluded in less favorable 
conditions. Certain psychopathic or feeble individuals may 
contract sterile marriages in the manner previously indicated, 
and may recompense themselves for the absence of children 
by devoting themselves all the more to social duties, or to the 
educ;^tion of abandoned orphans. 

When a union is concluded between a person who is capable 
in all respects, and another who is not, the latter should give 
the other permisdon to procreate children by a third party, 
more adapted to ^ve rise to healthy offspring. Although this 
is immoral ^cdl'ding to current conventional Apinion, it .seems 
to me that such a proceeding could become reconcUed with pod- 
tive morality in the future. 

In short, whoever understands the true mture qf sexual 
ethics will always find a means of accomplishing good actions 
andWoiding bad ones, at the same time satisfying his normal 
appetites, proviefiK these injure no one. 
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The truly moral m%n will never become the accomplice of 
such a social iniquity as proxonetism witi^ prostitution and all 
its sateUites, but will oppose them with #tll his power. Hef will 
always avoid doing wrong to any onS by his sexual appetite; 
and if his passing drives him to a thoughtless act, he 'vtiU do his 
utmost to redress the bad effects which may result from it. 

The psychological action produced by honjugal infiddity 
merits special attention. It depends on the more or less ego- 
istic or altruistic qualities of the one who becom^ enamored of 
a third person. I have observed th6 two. chief varieties of« 
cases. If the guilty husband has naturally moral and social 
sentiments, his extra-nuptial love renders him still more affec- 
tionate toward his legitimate wife. He eases his conscience by 
becoming more indulgent to hw wife. When his amorous in-* 
toxication is over, he will try.to avoid everything which jjaay 
damage the reputation of the <}ther woman, and will provide 
for her future. If there afe d^dren by this adultery, he will 
provide for them. 

It is the same with a manied vtoman who is in love with 
another man. In this case the i^ole personality is more pow- 
erfully involved than in man. Bht on the other hand, the 
natural energy of the woman will lead her to try and? arrange a 
marriage between her lover and some other good woman, and 
to resist coitus with him. 

If the matter goes as far as complete infidelity, and even with- 
out it, various reactions may be observed. When her senti- 
ments are monogamous, as is the case with most womei}, the 
love of a woman for her husband disappears and.is replaced by 
pity. She easily becomes peevish in her resignation. She often 
seeks divorce, even when adultery has not taken place. When 
she is'polyandrous, as «s the case with maiuy hysterical women, 
she is quite cafihble of lavishing her caresses on her husband as 
well as her lover, a thing i^ch is impossible for normal 'wonien. 

What induces want of respect for his wife in the unfaithful 
egoist, |s not Sb much the monogamous sentiment, which is 
somewhat exceptional in man, but intoxication of his senses by 
another woman. He then becomes miserly and disa^^ble 
toward his wife, finding fault with her in every way, but the 
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innocent and deceived victim finally discovers the true cause of 
this change of mamjer. Some «vomen who are ill-treated in 
this way, preserve their love for their husbands, while others 
never pardon the slighttet infidelity, «.not even an innocent 
platonic flffoction, in their husbands. ^ * 

* The brutality of a husband toward his wife, when he is in 
love with another, 'often knows no limits. From bad temper, 
chicanery, contempt and hatred, he often goes on to blows and 
, even murder, as th^ annals of criminology prove too well. 
<Egoistic women who haVe a lover, also treat their husbands 
badly. Owing te their legal subordination and comparative 
physical weakness, they reveal their sentiments in a less brutal 
form, but malice and bad temper are not wanting. In such 
bases, the woman’s principal weapon is cunning, which may go 
asi|r as poisoning the husbandr More commonly she i^ply 
abandons him, to force him to divorce. 

There are many transitions %nd Varieties, but the reactions 
we have mentioned are the most common. It is quite natural, 
when one of ‘the conjoints falls in love with a third person, for 
the sexual appetite to.'beconjje cold toward the conjoint, and 
, for this frigidity to make hei' appear less desirable and show up 
her defects. 

Sexual morality is twice mentioned in the ten commandments 
of Moses: 

Seventy conunandment: Thm shaU not commit adxdtery. 

Tenth commandment: Thy shdlt not covet thy neighbor's wife, 
nor h‘^ man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor anything that is thy neighbor's. 

In the eleventh commandment of Jesus Christ the words: 
Thou shedt love thy neighbor as thyself, represent approximately 
the point of view of modem ethics. Nevertheless contemjiiorary 
soci^ progress r^uires more and better. It i^ not so exalted 
as 'to say “Love those who persecute you,” but it demands a 
more rational and better formulated ethics, somewhat as fol- 
lows: Thou shedi love humanity more than thysdf, and thm shaU 
se^ thy happiness in the welfare of its future. Such a form- 
ula elcpresses the^mmandment of sexual ethics as we have 
defined it. * 
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In the conunandmcnjis of Moses, the wife is regarded aa prop* 
erty, and the desire for the wifg of one’s neighbor is threatened 
with divine punishment inasmuch %3 it f ovets the property of 
one’s neighbor. When woman is trealKid as a free subject and 
as the equal and companion *of man, it is evidedt thaUa funda- 
mental revision of such ideas is requisite.. Certain forms ofr 
• adultery with voluntary consent on both rade»may even become 
positive from the moral point of view. 

In spite of this, one of the 'principal uzsks of man's sexual mo- 
rality wiU always be to restrain his erotic polygamhus desires, far , 
the simple reason that they are especially apt to, injure the rights 
and the welfare of others. We must make exception for certain 
special cases in which ilb one is injured. (Vide C!ouvreur’s 
“La Graine," and de Maupassant’s “Mouche.”) • 

The novelist loves to treat qf ‘tragic situations, often giving 
them a fatal ending to excite the feelings of his readers. ^Ve 
must avoid basing sexual ethic| on such ideas. The average 
man, or even one wl ose naturfe is a little above the average, is 
rarely as passionate as the heroes in novels. He does not com- 
mit suicide for rejected love, but finds 'compensation in time. 
He can even overcome jealousy. • 

It is thus an exaggeration, depending partly on the suggestion 
and auto-suggestion of amorous intoxication, to require in the 
ethics of love the absolute fusion of the personality of two human 
beings, a mutual fusion of sentiments and ideas destined to last 
till death. This kind of morality reverts to dual egoism, and in 
no way represents the ideal of human happiness. However 
beautiful conjugal fidelity, its exaggeration is deplorable, when 
it only results in the idolatrous worship of a single being, liAong 
or dead, and regards the rest of the world with ifidifference, if 
not with hostility. , 

We have already shown that the altruistic sentiments of man 
are the direct or indirect** derivatives of the sexual ap{)etite, 
and especially of sexual love. The true secret of sexual ethics 

* It is true that the friendly union of individuals of the same sex is often 
fundamentally derived from the phylogenetic development of animid or 
human societies. But the sentiments of sympathy, on the sole basis of 
whidi such friendly unions may be developed, are only themselvv the 
deriviy^ives of the more primitive sentiments of s^pathy of one individual 
for another, and these latter have originated in sexual attraction. 
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coDfflsts, therefore, in a cult of altruism in the sexual domain. 
This cult should not^waste itself,^ in morid phrases, but ihow its 
strength by social deeds. . ^ 

A sad proof of human weakness is given daily by certain 
forms of < modem ethics which waste themselves in public con- 
ferences or in decla,mations in the press. This kind of morality 
is in accordance i\ith pure egoism. Without social work, it is 
not true morality, whether this work be public or modestly 
^ hidden. 

c The struggle foy existence was formerly carried on by man 
against nature, .-against animals, and especially against other 
men. Nature and animals (excepting the cosmic forces and 
microbes) are nowadays conquered by the human brmn, and 
^ wars arc seldom waged except between great empires, a fact 
which will sooner or later rediiQe them to absurdity. For this 
reason the morality of the god of war and of patriotic chauvin- 
ism has had his day and loses more and more his reason for 
existence. Modem ethics has 'already become a social and 
intematiomd human ethics, and will become more so in the 
future. 

I ** 

As in olden times a true hero knew how to combine love of 
his wife with love for his country, to obtmn in his conjugal 
union the strength to fight for his ideal, so our modem love will 
serve to stimulate us in the pursuit of an ideal, in our fight for 
social welfare. Man and woman must fight side by side, as 
this struggle requires from both an intense and lifelong effort. 
But it is precisely in this effort, in this work, that they will 
• obtain their highest enjoyment. This effort supports and 
strengthens not only the muscles, but especially the mind, the 
cerebral energy. 

The struggle for social welfare prepay for us the highest and 
most ideal joy. It teaches man to master himself, to overcome 
his natural his desire for^pleasure, his dependence on 

all kinds of futile habits and base appetites. It educates his 
will, curbs his ,weak and egoistic sentiments, while exercising his 
faculty for creating good and useful works. Thanks to this 
inc^ant strife, a brain of even mediocre quality may become 
a useful social instrument. * 
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I ask in all cdncerity if, living in the way we have juft de- 
scribed, a man will find the tio^e and inclination to indulge in 
the love stories which the novels of ojar libraries offer to readers 
of both sexes for thrir dmly consumption^ 1 reply: if the man 
is normal, no. It is only pathological natures, \fith (hrir exag- 
gerated sentiment’and morbid passions, which renuun incapable • 
•of mastering thrir passionate emotionalism uxd reducing it to 
' silence. Other individuals, normal or semi-normal, are arti- 
ficially urged to exaggerated exaltation in the sexual domain by 
idleness, by reading pernicious novels which* excite their sexual 
appetite and their sentimentality, also by the*ftftificial life and 
feverish activity of life in cities. 

Work in itself is not sufficient, and every one ought to add 
social work to his ordinary occupation. In fact, the monotony . 
of any special occupation, and^eVen the exclusive work of a 
scientific speciality, ends by giving the cerebral energy itself *an 
exclurive character. The moral sentiments become atrophied. 
Exclusiveness in a speciality, practiced without any comple- 
ment, easily leads to exclusiveness in love (not in«the sexual 
appetite!). We often see two egoists, cr'several in a family, 
working together to exploit the res£ d society. As long as they 
keep in good health and their business prospers, as long as the 
egoistic plans of a third party do not upset their calculations, 
they may remain faithful to each other and live in comparative 
happiness. But what else? 

Whoever, on the contrary, has known how to combine with 
his conjugal love, a lively interest in humanity, will always find 
in the latter a consoling compensation for the greatest misfor- 
tunes and the most cruel losses. He will not fall into a state of 
despair, but will survive his trouble, and will becoilie reconciled 
to men.and society witljout expecting anything from them, for 
he will have been<accustomed all his life to work in an impersonal 
manner. • < 

If I am aedhsed of being enthusiastic over an ideal which is 
impossible to attain, I protest strongly. Good habits may 
always bl acquired, and true altruists are found among the most 
modest of men, among simple workingmen or peasants who oonv- 
compfiriiend and realize the ideal I have just depicted. 
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In Chapter XVII we shall see in what way the dispositions of 
the child can be and ought to be devMoped in the direction 
indicted. It is needless to say that pure egoists and perverse 
individuals, who are negative from the moral point of view, in 
other wQrc{s natures which are e^dl and harmful by heredity, 
•can never be educated so as to become altiiuists. But these 
perverse natures do not form the majority. The great majority 
of men, although idle and indifferent, may still become habitu- 
ated to social work by suitable education, as soon as the external 
forces which Urge them ,to evil, such as drink and the greed for 
money, have been removed and replaced by beneficial forces. 

Lastly, the whole attention of humanity should be directed 
toward its proper selection, so as to increase the number of 
' useful individuals, and diminish or gradually eliminate the bad 
and incapable. But this is the work of many centuries of cii- 
ligRtenment and education, a work which we can only begin at 
present. We find ourselves here in face of one of the weakest 
points in human nature, a weakness which consists in only be- 
coming enthusiastic over progress which will enable self to attain 
its object, and not help others. When self does not quickl3'’ 
obtain a palpable result, it is paralyzed and discouraged, and 
turns its back on reform under the most futile pretexts. I will 
^ve an example: 

A young bachelor became enthusiastic over the social reform 
of abstinence from alcohol. For some years he worked with 
zeal, took part in numerous public demonstrations, and became 
an apostle of total abstinence. One day, after some failure, he 
turned his back on abstinence, declaring that the movement 
had no future. Nevertheless, the social movement of absti- 
nence progressed without him. After some years, he was 
asked the reason why he had abandoned the movement. 
After havingj^irst of all repeated his pretext, he confessed that 
he did noh’Wish to appear eccentric^ He admitted that he had 
never felt so well as when he was an abstmner, appeared some- 
what astonished to learn that the movement had made so much 
progress without him, was finally convinced of his dror, and 
proEiised to return to the camp of the fmthful. 

In common |^y events of this kind lies the secret of thu sbw 
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progress of every social reform. Men who are momentarily 
enthusiastic nearly alwa^ expect everything to progress accord- 
ing to their imagination, and when they see*that it will be sqme 
time before any obvious result is attained, they become dis- 
courage, because they l^ve* neither the personal c^uj'age nor 
the persevercnce to remain in a minority and wait. The same, 
•want of perseverance, courage and judgment is found in the 
education of children, and it will take a long time to enlighten 
people on this subjeeJt. 

• It would seem that we have lost sight of bur subject in occu- 
pying ourselves with the irradiation of love,» which forms the 
object of social sentiments or ethics (vide Chapter V). But it 
is by exactly understanding and realizing this irradiation of 
love that we shall gradually suppress the unhealthy social ^ 
aberrations of the sexual appetite, and prevent them doing 
harm, by guiding them in the patji of a healthy morality. It is 
not the severe external con^raint of sq-called moral laws, it is 
not by the threats or punishniebts of hell, nor the promise of 
paradise, nor the mural preachings .of the priests^ parents or 
pedagogues, nor an exalted asceticism/ ‘Which can ever con- 
struct a healthy, just and lasting' s^xuaf ethics. It is not by 
words that we recognize the value of moral preceptg, but by 
their results. It is quite certain that the sexual life of man 
can never rise above its present state without being freed from 
the bonds of mysticism and religious dogma, and based on a 
loyal and unequivocal human morality which will rcco^ze the 
normal wants of humanity, always having as its principal 
object the welfare of posterity. 

Marriage should be considered as a means of ^tisfying the 
sexual appetite, and at the same time a moral and social school 
of life;* not as a refuge for egoism. Division of duties, absolute 
equality of rights and social work in common, will solidify more 
and more the sexual bonds, of two conjoints. By the aid of a 
better understanding of the wants of human society, the con- 
joints will learn how to overcome their egoistic sentiments, 
their polygamous inclinations, and their jealousy, etc. 

In striving for happiness, and specially for the sexual hjippi- 
ness^f others, such conjoints will learn better how to ei:cuse 
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and pardon the sexual failings of other men. They will cease to 
despise the poor man’s household, the ^1-mother, the divorced 
wife^ the concubine, 'even t}ie,poor invert, and other failings in 
their fellow beings. dn<the contrary, they will do their utmost 
to make .tlveir iGt a happier one, bj^ helping all those foe whom 
help may be efficacious. They will find thdr'greatest pleasure 
in this work, and if one of them becomes himself thc'victim of 
some sexual failing, he will be paidoned all the more ea^y, and 
will master it all the more quickly. * 

\ There will then be no«time to make life bitter by bad temper, 
slander, acrimoqy, sulking and other conjugal disputes. The 
husband will no longer behave with the despotism of a lord and 
master, and the wife will no longer think it her duty to humble 
(herself. Reli^ous dogmas will no longer separate man from 
woman. Priests will no longei* be required in marriage. Lastly, 
ffic^e will be no more fear of death; this will be regarded as a 
welcome rest after the ]ong labor and duty fulfilled of a well- 
spent life. ^ ' 

I cannot ^elp^taxing with narrow-mindedness, and even unin- 
tellipence, persons whb consider such an ideal of life as a fantasy 
Impossible to realize, dr as the product of exalted dreamers who 
do not know the world. No doubt this ideal cannot be attained 
by ill-constructed, unnatural beings, tainted by a morbid 
heredity, or depraved by idleness, vice and passion for pleasure, 
who have lost their elasticity and plasticity of brmn or have 
never possessed them. It has, however, been often realized 
already by men and women of better quality. It is, therefore, 
nece^iy to act on the children, both by education and selec- 
tion, in order' to obtiun a youth of superior quality. 

Let us not 'abandon the future of our race to the fatalism of 
Allah; let us create it ourselvesi < 
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THE SEXUAL QUESTION IN POLITICS AND IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 

PowEB and money have alwa 3 rs been the pi^cipal aims of poli- 
tics. Political economy is a science wMch deals with the great 
family of nations and their conditions of existence. Based on 
history, statistics and observation, it seeks for the laws which 
govern the production, ronsumption and division of goods, 
labor and its products, the social organization of nations, their > 
health, the increase or decrease of the population, the death-rate, 
birth-rate, etc. • 

I cannot here enter into the (Retails of the domestic economy 
of the nation, as this is beyond my province. I may, however, 
point out that this science has too much ne^eeted the natural 
sciences, owing to its traditional cdpnectifm with politics. 

In 1881 Cognetti de Martiis* had^eady attempted to apply 
the ideas of evolution to political economy. Recently, ftoh 
Eugene Schwiedland of Vienna treated the same subject in an 
interesting study of the ideas of want and desire in human 
psychology.! So far, it is only the quantity mid not the quality 
of men which has been taken into account, originating from the 
false idea that man made in God’s image can only come into the 
world in a perfect state. If he was often malfonned in body 
and mind, this was the fault of his sins. Even hereditary de- 
generation to the third and fourth generation was* comddered as 
divine* punishment forlhe mns of the fathers on the children. 

War. — ^The despots of olden times, like those of to-day, have 
always regaled men as iitetruments of their ambition or even 
as food for cannon. When Napoleon I established a bounty 
for largp families, he was no doubt thinking qf the number of 

• Le fonne primitive nella evoluzione economia. ” 
t'* Die psvchologischen Grundlagen der Wirtschaft/* 4 

» ZeUtamft /Ur Sogudwisaenacna/t, 1905. 
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soldiers he could make for the use of Jus son. He had good 
reason to provide fof the replenishment of the ranks of his army. 
The mental quality 0/ the individuals mattered little to him. 
Wars are a harmful facflttr in human sfslection, for they destroy 
or mutilate the'&ttest in the prime of life, while leaving the unfit 
'and the aged. 

Moreover, we have already seen to what an extent the quality ' 
and even the quantity of soldiers suffer from venereal disease 
and alcohol. Aftet; certain long wars the male population has 
« been decimated tq such A point that polygamy had to be resorted 
to to reconstitute the nation. It is, therefore, obvious that 
wars have a bad influence on the sexual relations of men, and 
hence on the quantity, or what is still worse, the quality of a 
' nation. 

Statistics. — ^Political economy, is still more important. I do 
not doubt the correctness of the figures which tell us that under 
this or that economic cystcra,, the'’ population increases, while 
under another system it diminishes, etc. But these ai’e only 
summary data "whose true causes remain in the dark. It is 
necessary to carefully"' study, "the factors which produce these 
figures. Emigration and immigration with their causes, the 
intimate 'habits of individuals and families, their willingness 
and aptitude for work, etc. One fact which follows another Is 
not always the direct consequence of it and if we examine things 
more clpsely, we arrive at curious results. 

Alcohol. — ^Things being otherwise equal, it is found that na- 
tion§ who abstain from alcohol and those who are moderate 
consumers arp more prolific than nations who are addicted to 
drink. In Russia, for instance, the abstainers, although of the 
same race and living under the same conditions, arc more pro- 
lific than their neighbors who drink, i 

As we have already pointed out, alcohol greatly deteriorates 
tUe quality of man by blastophthoda, and we must agree with 
men such as Darwin, Gladstone, Cobden, Comte, etc., that alco- 
hol (even in so-called moderation) docs more harm to, a nation 
than war, plague and famine together. 

Wb find here an economic factor of the first order, to which 
the majority <f* economists (with the exception of Cobden) are 
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blind. It is a very short^hted policy to regard the alqphol 
industiy as a source of wealth ajjd welfare for nations. What 
an amount of labor, human powej vaTuable laud is eta- 
ployed to produce this mischievous substance which, although 
us^ul in* pharmacy and oEher*industries, neither ^lou^^hes nor 
strengthens, but de^riorates the organism and Jeads to degener- 
ation of the race! If it were not so sad, it would be ridiculous to 
•observe the serious way in which high officials, or even scientists, 
calculate the product of taxes on distilled and fermented liquors, 
the laws for their import and export, the monopoly of their 
• manufacture, etc. It is remarkable how the biftlget is balanced 
by the aid of the alcoholic intoxication of the people, and how 
people are made to believe •that a masterpiece of political econ- 
omy is thereby achieved. In reality, the health and strength 
of the nation are sacrificed. kind of political economy 

can only be qualified as false and deceitful. We cannot t^ 
often nor too strongly stigmatize its destructive influence on 
sexual matters and on the hereditary energies of humanity. 

Density of Population. — ^As regards the most desirable figures 
for population, opinions are diametrically bpposed. Some au- 
thors look for the happiness of humanity in prolific reproduc- 
tion, and imagine that by utilizing all parts of the g^obe an 
unlimited number of people could be supported by its produce. 

We cannot regard with favor this singular Chinese-like ideal, 
which would tend to transform the whole world into a huge 
cornfield for the raising of men like rabbits. Moreover, it is 
greatly to be feared that the real Chinese, when they have be- 
come sufficiently armed and i-e-civilized, will transform the 
surface of the earth into a human stable, if we do not take suffi- 
cient precautions. * 

Heo-malthasianism. — Qn the other hand, a certsdn group of 
idealists, the neo-malthusianists, have declared a war of exter- 
mination against all increaseaof the population. I have myself 
been accused by one of them of committing a crime by pro- 
creating more than four children! Neo-malthusianists of this 
kind only"* deal with quantity and do not concern themselves 
with quality. • 

Thej^ recommend, as we do, the employment of anticonoei)- 
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tion^ measures, but they do so without any discrimination. 
They address themsdves to the altruisSc and intelligent portion 
of , the public, and ithduoe the most useful members of society to 
procreate as little as possible, without recognizing that with 
their i^^m, 'not only the Chinese ‘and negroes, bu^ among 
. Europe&n races, the most incapable and anioral classes of the 
population are those who trouble the least about their maxi- 
mum number of children. Hence, the result they obtain is 
exactly the opposite of what they intend. 

Among the North , Americans and New Zealanders, with 
whom neo-maIt£iusianism is very prevalent, the number of 
births among the intelligent classes is diminishing to an alarm- 
ing extent, while the Chinese and negroes multiply exceedingly. 
In France, the practice of neo-malthusianism is chiefly due to 
reasons of economy. 

‘^Sational Selection. — These^ iwo extremes, which are equally 
absurd, should be replied by rational selection. Neo-malthu- 
sianism should be confined t6' the imfit of all kinds, and to the 
lower racra. Pn the contrary, the fit should be urged to multi- 
ply as much as possible. By this means we obtain an indirect 
factor of the first order for a rational political economy; I even 
maintahi that it is the most important of all. No doubt its 
action is extremely slow, and it would take centuries to obtain 
a definite result. But if the principle of proper human selection 
ever prevails, we may confidently hope for a good future for 
our descendants. 

A time will come when the human population of the earth 
wih become more or less stationary. If, in the meantime, hu- 
man nature'has succeeded in appreciably improving its quality, 
and in gradually suppres^g the physical and mental pro- 
letariat with its poverty, hunger and brutality, which now 
infests the^world — then only will the dogn^ss of our modem 
neo-malthunanists acquire a certf^ object for the whole world. 

If hmnanity does not soon begin to degenerate by brutish 
accumulation, but finds in time the means to gradually devate 
ita quality, oul^ futmre descendants will take care not tO abandon 
rational sdection. A capable and active man ^ves to society 
much more than he receives, and thus forms an economic asset. 
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A. person who is unfit ip body or mind, receives more than he 
gives, and thus constitutes an economic deceit. 

Contrary Selection . — We have seen^in Copter VI how certoin 
customs of essentially huipan ori^ endM by becoming part of 
religion.* Unfortunately for *humaiuty, reli^on and. •politics 
have at all times generally combined to do wremg. The celibacy 
t}f . priests (to say nothing of the InquMtion, rdi^ous wars, 

* and the fatalism of Islam) which is based on a kind of relipous 
politics, has largely resulted in sterilizing t^e more intelligent 
aftiong Catholic races. * , 

’ The prohibition of inquiry into paternity is ^ther abomina> 
ble custom of the same kind introduced by Napoleon. Laws of 
this nature lead to artificial* abortion and encourage promiscuous 
intercourse. The safety of families and sexual intercourse lies 
in the duties of parents toward Jiheir children. ^ 

The principal task of a political*economy which has the true 
happiness of men at heart, sboul(j^ be to <encourage the procrea* 
tion of happy, iseful healthy ’and hard-working individuals. 
To build an ever-increasing number *01 hospitals, asylums for 
lunatics, idiots and incmables, rei^rmatdpes, etc.; to provide 
them with every comfort, and manage them scientifically, is no 
doubt a very fine thing, and speaks wdl of the progress and 
development of human sympathy. But, what is forgotten, is 
that by concerning ourselves almost exclusively with human 
ruins, the results of our social abuses, we gradually weaken the 
forces of the healthy portion of the population. 

By attacking the roots of the evil and limiting the procrea||ion 
of the unfit, we shall be performing a work which i^ much more 
humanitarian, if less striking in its effect. 

Formerly, our economists and politicians hardly ever con- 
sidered this question, and even now very few are interested in 
it, because it brings ndther honors nor money, as we do not 
ourselves see the fruits of such efforts. Any one who aims at 
serious reformil and puts his hand to the work is looked upon 
as eccentric, or even mad. This is why we are contented with 
the kind of humanitarianism which makes a show and panders 
to the sentimentality of the masses, by holding out a charitiible 
hand ^ the viable and audible evffs which make women weep. 
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In short, we amuse ourselves with repairing the ruins, but are 
afraid of attacking what mak^ these ruinsi 

The Laws of Lycurgus^— There was once in Sparta a great 
l^slator named Lycufgus, who attempted to introduce a kind 
of hunuuk selection into the laws. * He wished to make tiie Spar- 
' tans a strong nation, because at that time bodily strength was 
almost the only ideal of the people. He understood the value 
of hardness but not that of work. The importance of selective 
elimination of the, diseased mid weak was apparent to his pre- 
Darwinian intuition, but in his time natural laws were not 
understood. HSwever, in spite of their failings, the laws of 
Lycurgus succeeded up to a certain point in making the Spar- 
tans a strong nation. 

According to the laws of Lycurgus, the Spartan inherited no 
property, and was forbidden .all luxury. He had to cat his 
simple black broth with his fellows, and to exercise himself con- 
tinually in trials of strength ^nd <3kill. Every Spartan had to 
marry, and the bonds of matrimony were strictly observed. 
Every weak diild was eliminated. But there were two fundar 
mental errors in the^Sparttm organization. 

First of all, the Spartan was a warrior, but not a worker, and 
although hardened, was an aristocrat. He left all labor to his 
slaves, and in this way strengthened his slaves and enfeebled 
himself in many respects. The value of work in strengthen- 
ing ai^d developing the brain and the whole body was not 
then understood. 

In the second place, all the efforts of the Spartans were 
directed toward muscular strength, bodily skill, courage, and 
simple wants, but not at all toward a life of higher intelli- 
gence or id&d sentiments. The exclusiveness with which they 
only promoted man’s bodily, developn^ent, while neglecting his 
intellect, their negligence of tlie laws of organic evolution due 
to igno/ance of natural science, would sooner or later have led 
to the decay of the Spartans. * 

However, it^was not the laws of Lycurgus in themselves, but 
thw’ abandonment, which was the direct cause of the decadence 
of Sparta. The Spartans only sought for power, and this led to 
envy and jefioiu^, a deplorable although indirect result^of the 
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exduaveness of thdr laws. These laws, however, will Always 
constitute a unique historical (tocument, atremarkable attempt 
at human selection. * * • * 

We are at the present day incomparably better armed intel- 
lectually than Lycurgus to deal with the question df Section. 
What is chiefly wanting is initiative on the part of the men who 
* are charged with the government of their felfows. They are so 
deeply absorbed in economic interests and rival influences, that 
all desire of aspiring to a higher social ideal is jiaralyzed and • 
etiolated in them. We require a powerful sqpial shaking if we * 
are to make steady progress. * 

Politics and the Sezuql Question . — “Cherchez la femme" is 
the common expression when anytiiing unusual occurs in society. 

It would be more correct to say ‘.‘Look for the sexual motive!” 
The actions of men are dctenfdned much more by their pas< 
sions and sentiments than by purely intellectual reflection, i.e., 
by reason and logic. * , *. * 

But no sentiment Is stronger than the direct sexual sentiment, 
or its derivatives — ^love, jealousy and*ha^ed. Aoifl this results 
a fact which social systems have too much neglected, namely: 
that in all the domains of human'social activity, the sexual 
passions and their psychic irradiations often interact directly or 
indirectly in a mischievous way. Mistresses and courtesans 
have always played a considerable part in political intrigue. 

It is not necessary to have such a tragic scandal as that which 
caused the assassination of the king and queen of Servia. Every- 
day influences, even the smallest and'‘’most dissimulated^ are 
often the most efficacious. Sexual intrigues have at all times 
influenced and directed the fate of nations. His^ry relates a 
number of cases of this kind, but there are many more which 
have never been revealed to the public. It is sufficient to men- 
tion this fact, £^rery one who reflects will find an illustration of 
it, in the his^^iy of the pi&t as well as in the politics of the 
present, in the courts of monarchs and in small democracies, in 
the local history of provinces, in his own parish, and lastly 
among his own relatives, friends and acquaintances. > 

Sejgial Life in Social Action. — ^The socialist who said tha^ the 
social question was exclusively a question of stomach mistook 
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its scope as well as human psychology. cHowever admirably the 
economic relations men an4 their work may be regulated, 
the«introduction of sepcual passions into social life will never be 
eliminated. All that cah be done is to,give both sexes an educa- 
tion which) will elevate their social conscience ^d attenuate the 
' evil influences exercised by personal sexual sentiments on social 
actions. ■ ' 

The sexual question, therefore, intervenes in politics and in 
the whole of social, life. Moreover, if the deplorable social in- 
fluence of money, and the attraction it exerts could be elimi- 
nated, antisocial* acts, which only depend indirectly on the 
sexual passions, would lose much of their danger and infamy. 

The R81e of Women. — Here again, much may be expected 
from the free emancipation of woman, and from her work in 
social questions in conjunction. with man. This work in com- 
mon will make them more clearly understand the high import- 
ance of their social tash The^ sexual life will encourage social 
development instead of hindering it; it will cease to be con- 
ridered as an egoistic pleasure but as a means of procreation, 
and will become the aj&ic of ,&n existence founded on the joy of 
work. • 

We caK already see, in countries where women have a vote, 
that they know very well how to benefit by social progress. If 
it is objected that woman is more conservative and more routine 
than man, I reply that this inconvenience is compensated by the 
fact that she is on the whole more inclined to enthusiasm, and 
to be led by noble masouline natures, who have the sense of the 
ideal, than by others (vide Chapter V). Her great perseverance 
and courage arc also inestimable qualities for social work which 
fums at true'progress. 

Necessity and Desire. — ^In^the work, which I have Already 
quoted, Scbwiedland points out the need fdr distinguishing 
between necessity and desire, in political economy. In practice 
it b no doubt difficult to always make an exact clistinction be- 
tween necessity and luxuiy. What our ancestors cj^nridered 
as luxuries we now regard as necessities, Man knows no limits 
in his derires; he is insatiable in his passion for pleasure and 
change. CerRin socialists, especially anarchists, make a gi'eat 
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mistime in proclaiming right of man to satisfy all his desires. 
This is a prodamation of corruption and Regeneration. As it 
is just to exact the right to latisfaciion qf the natural wants of 
each, so is it unjust to sapetion every dCsire and^every appetite. 

It is*a questiop of distinguishing between good fuld useful 
wants and evil desires. AU wants which promote a healthy* 
•life, all instincts which lead to social work, dre good. All de- 
sires, which damage the health and life of the individual or 
injiuu the rights and welfare of society, arp bar^ and are the 
{frocreators of luxury, excessive concupiscence, and often cor- ■< 
ruption. Between these two extremes there are desires which 
are more or less indifferent, for example, that of posscs.sing 
objects of beauty. 

Certain objects of human desire are harmful in themselves, * 
such as the use of alcoholic liquor and narcotics. Others j.re 
only harmful when pushed to *exces.s, such as good living, 
sexual pleasures, peisonal adornpient, etc. Among the things 
desired by man, scxivtl pleasure* plays a great part. Thus, when 
a pasha or a sultan provides himsdf with a l&rg? number of 
women, this excess is harmful frljm th^ social point of view, 
as it injures the rights of others. I*havc sufficiently dwelt on 
this fact elsewhere. I wish only to indicate here, with'Schwied- 
land, how necessary it is to fix the limits between necessities and 
desires from the point of view of political economy, however 
rdative and subjective these limits may be. • 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE "sexual question IN PEDAGOGY 

Heredity and Education. — we review the facts contained in 
Chapters IV, VI, VII and VIII, we must conclude that the sex- 
ual appetite, sensations and sentiments of every human being 
consist of two groups of elements: (1) phylogenetic or hereditary 
(hereditary mneme); and (2) elements acquired during life by 
the combined action of external agents and habit or custom. 

The first lie dormant in the 9 rganism for a time, in the form 
of latent energies or dispositions, and form part of what is called 
character. Most of them do not disclose themselves till the age 
of puberty, and their developmeiit afterwards takes place under 
the influenae ofr external stimuli, which are modified by the will 
of the individual, i.e,l by his brain. 

The second are the result of the influence excited by erotic 
excitations and habit on the first. 

Pedagogy can in no way change the first, for they are pre- 
determined, and constitute the soil to be cultivated by educar 
tion. The task of the latter can, therefore, only be to guide 
the hereditary sexual dispositions into paths as healthy and 
useful as possible. In the case of perverse dispositions, such as 
homosexual appetites, sadism, etc., moral education can only 
act in a general way on the character, and combat that which 
excites the Appetites. It cannot change the character of the 
latter; there must be no illusion oi^ this point. liWiierever 
hereditary dispositions present a normal average, education can 
do much to avoid pathological eriors and habits, by guiding 
the sexual appetite in a healthy direction and by avoiding 
excess. 

Sexual Education of Children. — ^Habit alwa 3 rs dimii&shes the 
erotic effect of certain perceptions of the senses; and inversely, 
eroticism or pexual desire is especially excited by unaccustom^ 
•; . 470 
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perceptions and images relating to the other sex. The adult, 
unfortunately, nearly alway^maj^es the sano^ error in pedagogy; 
he unconsciously attributesVus own adult sentiments to <the 
child. What excites the^ sexual desire an adult is quite in- 
different to a chijd. It is, therefore, possible to speak plsunly 
to children to a certain extent on sexual questions, without* 
'exciting them in the least; on the contrary, if 4110 child becomes 
accustomed to consider sexual intercourse as something quite 
natural, this will excite his curiosity to a m^ch less degree later 
dn, because it has lost the spice of novdty. , 

If the child is accustomed to the sight of nhdity in adults of 
his own sex, he will see nothing peculiar in his own sexual or- 
gans and pubic tuurs wheh these develop. On the other hand, 
children brought up with strict prudery and in complete igno* < 
ranee of sexual matters, often be,p6mc greatly excited when their 
pubic hiurs develop; they feel ashamed and at the same time 
erotic. When they are nok prepared, tgirls become still more 
excited at the first appearance of menstruation, and boys at 
their first seminal emission. The i!i}rstery wln{h«is made of 
everything relating to sexual matters iS/not only a source of 
anxiety to children, but also excites«their euriosity and the first 
signs of eroticism, so that they generally end by being tnstructed 
on the subject by other depraved children, by observing copula- 
tion among animals, or by obscene books, in a manner which 
is certmnly not favorable to healthy development. JVhat is 
still worse is that the child is generally instructed at t^e same 
time in masturbation, prostitution, and sometimes even sexual 
perversion. , 

The so-called innocence, or naive ignorance, of an adolescent 
possesses quite a peculiar charm of attraction fo? libertines of 
both sftces, who find a refined erotic pleasure, a unique relish, in 
the seduction ot the innocent, in the role of “initiator in the 
sexual art.” Parents, unitertunately, seldom realize the c^il 
consequences'of their pasnveness, I will even say cowardice, in 
making use of subterfuge, pretext and falsehood, to elude the 
niuve questions of their children concerning sexual matters. I 
will here quote the opinion df an enlightened mother of a family, 
MadSme ^hmid-Jager, an opinion with which I entirely agree: 
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“All mothers, or nearly all, bring. up^ their daughters with a 
view to matrimony. Can we joretchd that they are properly 
.prepared for it? .^las! no;,the/nost elementary knowledge 
which should be possessed by the future wife and mother is 
neglected, end for centuries om y6ung girls have been iptarried 
‘in more or less complete ignorance of their natural fimctions 
and duties. The -slaves of routine will reply that it has always < 
been so, that the world has been none the worse for it, and that 
women when once mari'ied have alwa)r8 learnt by personal ex- 
, pericnce all that yvas necessary. No doubt they are sometimes 
taught to cook add sew and to do household work, but they are 
told nothing concerning their sexual functions, nor of the con- 
sequences of these. At Zurich a sch6ol has been instituted for 
‘ nurses and midwives which will soon give good results. This 
school is also open to young 'gjrls who, without becoming pro- 
fessional nurses, desire to loam how to take care of the sick in 
their own families, and especially *thc newly bom. This is an 
experiment worthy of cncouragctoent which should be extended 
universally*. ' • • 

“The awkwardness,*- incapacity and ignorance of a young 
wife, when she starts houa'jkeeping and has a baby, are aston- 
ishing. She often pays dearly for it, in spite of the instinct 
which is so much talkc^d about. It is not the same as with 
animals, whose instincts are sufficient for the care of the young. 

“A lady doctor of Zurich, Madame Hilfiker, has lately devel- 
oped a scheme of much greater importance, which will require a 
great effort on the part of women and the intervention of le^s- 
lation, if it is to be realized. Men, she sa}rs, maintain their 
muscular strength by military service. Every young woman, 
who is not prevented by her occupation, should perform the 
equivalent of military service, from thg age of eighteen^ in ob- 
ligatory sewice for a year, m hospitals, asylums, maternities, 
criches (public nurseries) or public kitchens. Such training 
would be extremely useful for future wivo^, and would at the 
same time provide the institutions in question with useful 
workers. Why should men be the only ones to perforin obliga- 
tory social service? I expect,” says Madame Schmid, “many 
adverse critifisms on this proposal, one of which 1 wUl<refute 
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at once. The ladies of tlje middle classes will strongly ^object 
because their daughters wiM see^aud hear so many things which 
ought to be hidden till theymarryj ButVhy should they be 
hidden? In order to prepare our daughters for marriage, is it* 
not lojgcal to be^ by telliiig them what it is, ^hal^it involves 
and what it e^ts?” {“ L’ Education sociale de nos fMes"» 
. 1904 .) 

In neglecting this duty our parents and teachers commit a 
veritable crime. Does a normal man ever marry without know- 
ing what he is doing? Yet our young girls ^are* kept by their ^ 
mothers in insensate and often dangerous igporance of their 
whole future. Whoever invented this absurd and mischievous 
idea that a young ^1 ^ould remain ignorant of her natural 
functions till the moment when she has bound herself for life to» 
fulfill them? The law punish^ ’persons who cause others to 
enter into contracts, while inhuitionally concealing the true 
conditions. This might almost equally well apply to parents 
who allow their daughters to marry in ignorance. Some women 
reply to this that marriage would be too sad would have 
little attraction if it were not preeeded bf any illusion. Certain 
illusions which are natural to youth may be healthy, but the 
fantastic dreams which are in evident contradiction wjth reality, 
and nearly always followed by disillusion, are bad. A yoimg 
woman who has always lived in a state of transcendental ideal- 
ism till her marriage, infallibly courts disappointment, decep- 
tion and heart-break. A wiser education would often succeed 
in sparing young women from this sudden and cruel disillusion. 
The moral level of men would also be raised if their future Wives 
were better instructed in sexual matters, and exacted that the 
past life of their future husbands should ^ve a better guarantee 
for the future. 

It must, moreover, be understood that blind and obstinate 
resistance to new ideas serves no purpose. Our manners and 
customs chahge in spite of us; our girls will no longer allow 
themselves to be led blindly, but will seek mor^ and more 
freedont. Would it not be wiser to take things m time and warn 
them of the dangers ahead? With incredible carelessness p%rents 
eeaf their daughters into service abroad, without considering 
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that they may be at the mercy of the ^t Don Juan who comes 
across them, or even fall into the me(»hes of “white slavery," if 
they^are left to go in* ignorance of vxual affairs, as is often the 
case (vide Chapter X). 'Moreover, by no longer takii^ a false and 
artificial \iew of life, girls will be more capable of understfuding 
and sympathizing with the misery which surrounds them — 
the troubles of im&)rtimate marriages, seduced and abandoned 
girls, etc. What they lose in illusion they will gun in more 
useful knowledge. 

' How are we to be^n?. We should ccrtunly not wfut till the* 
'eve of marriage, bxt begin in childhood. In theory, it is wrong 
to lie to children, if they are to maintain unshaken confidence 
in their parents, and remain truthful themselves. No doubt we 
pannot explain everything to a child at the age when it begins to 
ask its mother certain embarrassing questions, but we should 
end6avor as far as possible to tqll it the truth in a manner suita- 
ble to its age. When th\s is impossible, every child who knows 
that no reasonable explanation Is ever refused it will be satisfied 
with the answer; “You are, too young now to understand that; 
I will tell you when you are older.” Every child who speaks 
openly to its mother asks soqner or later how children come into 
the world. , It is easier to reply to this when the child has had 
the opportunity of observing the same thing in animals. Why 
should the mother conceal the fact that it is nearly the same in 
man as in animals? The child never thinks of blushing or 
laughing ‘at natural phenomena. 

The initiation of children into the mechanism of reproduction 
is bei^ obtained by the study of botany and zoology. If no 
mystery is maSe of these things in the case of plants and ani- 
mals, why should not instruction be ^ven in human reproduc- 
tion? On this point Madame Schmid remarks as foUows» 

“The fathey; or the master should instruct the boys in this 
subject, and the mother or mistress the girls. Parents will then 
be able more eaMly to abandon their old and absurd prejudices, 
which they preserve, not so much because they attach any great 
importance to thhm, but because they shrink from the difficulty 
exi^aining themselves to their children. We often see moth- 
era, wouldj^Mviw have touched on the question with a <Md 
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still ignorant of sexual ^m^tters, abandon the reserve hij^erto 
observed in their language ih th§ presence of the child, as soon 
as they perceive that it has D^me n^ore or fess acquainted ))^th 
sexual phenomena. This is quite chamcteristic, and what is 
more s(^is that these mofherd, and often also tlie f%tbers, fre- 
quently make equivocal jokes on the subject with their children < 
instead of seriously discussing it. . 

“It is regrettable that so few pedagogues take up these ques- 
tions, and that the instruction of children on the sexual question 
is left to the moa>; impure sources — domestic serviftits, depraved 
companions, pornographic books, etc. This reSqjts in a deplorar 
ble estrangement between the children and their parents or 
masters, which destroys nfutual confidence. 

“If we wish to contend with sexual perversions acquired at 
an early age, or the precocious^ development of an unhealthy 
sexual appetite, this is not to be (effected by prudery or Va^e 
moral preaching, but by aff^tion and fra’iikness. In this case, 
evasive replies, combhicd with so-called strict morals, only lead 
to estrangement, dissimulation and Ji 3 q)ocri^, .sauj the result 
is often irreparable.” • • * 

Madame Schmid also insists on« the* necessity of maldng 
young girls work and learn some business, so as to reqder them 
capable of surviving in the struggle for existence without being 
obliged to throw them.selves at the head of the first man who 
presents himself, or becoming the prey of prostitution. She 
fdso emphasizes the necessity of remunerating the wife for her 
work as mother and housekeeper, as the husband is remunerated 
for his work. * 

It is needless to add that it is quite as necessi^ to instruct 
boys as girls in sexual questions. They do not vun the risk, 
like girls, of falling through ignorance into the abject depend- 
ence of a forced marriage, and £ave no pregnancies to fear; 
but they are more exposed*to temptation. When their sexual 
appetite has 1}een once excited by masturbation or in some 
otW way, it becomes very difficult to put them op the ri^t 
path; tda&y nothing of the danger of venereal (fiisease. 

I therefore appeal to all fathers and masters in the same 
way Chat Madame Schmid appeals to mothers and mistresses; 
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Take measures in time and do npt widt till the b<^ are 
instructed by evil persons of eitlfbr sex, or till they have 
alr^Mly been seduced, thapks to^heir erotic curiosity. It is 
generally evil compdiions who seduce them, but sometimes 
erotic wpn^en. *' ' t. 

« Exclusiveness in Education. Punishment.' Automatism of 
Parents. Wants of Children. — In the human bnun, intelligence' 
and sentiment are intimately coimected with one another, and 
from their combination arise volitions, which in their turn, 
react more or' less strongly on cerebral activiJiy, according to 
their solidity an,d ‘duration.. It is thus a great mistf^e to think 
that we can treat separately, by the aid of theoretical dogmas, 
the three great dommns of the hihnan mind — ^intdligencc, son> 
(timent and wiU. It is a fimdamentrd error to imagine that 
the intelligence can be educated only at school, leaving senti' 
mdht and will to the parents But it is still more absurd to 
attempt to act on sentiment, especially on ethical sentiment, 
and on the conscience, which is (terived directly from sympathy, 
by moral pleaching and punishment. What false conceptions 
of the human mind lid in these moral sermons, in tlfis theoretical 
moral teaching, in the% punMunents and anger! Is it credible 
that, by the aid of abstract and arid dogmas supported by pun- 
ishment, conscience and altruistic sentiments can be impressed 
on the brfun of a child, which is only accessible to concrete ideas, 
to sympathy, affection and amusement? We may see daily, 
in nearly every family, parents finding fault with their children, 
in a vexatious, irritated or sorrowful tone of voice, to which the 
childmn reply by inattention, or tears, or more often by a 
repetition of the same tone of irritation. These scoldings pass 
through the child’s mind without leaving any trace of an effect. 
Such stereotyped scenes produce in the^ intelligent obseiwer the 
painful imprasrion of two balr^-organs whose, tunes are auto- 
matic. irthis is the kind of moral,teaching which is supposed 
to act on the child’s mind, it is not astonishing that it has 
futile and evenliarmful effects. The parents do not appreciate 
the fact that when scolding their children they are only ^ving 
vmhto thdr own bad temper. But the children are well avrare 
this fact, fnasdoudy or not, and react accordin^y. * Tbo 
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most deplorable thing ^ t^t they copy all these bad ^bits, 
like monkeys. \ ^ 

True moral teaching, the \;ue \i^ay of induencing children,for 
good, lies in the manner of speaking to them, treating them and ' 
living vith them. Affection, truth, persuasion add p^^verance 
should be manifest in the acts and manners of parents, for these* 
•qualities only can awaken sympathy and confidence in the 
breasts of children. It is not cold moral speech, but warm 
altruistic feeling, which alone can act as a moral educator ct 
children. , • ^ * 

A savant who delivers excellent mid erudftq lectures to his 
pupils m a dry and wearisome manner teaches them nothing, 
or at any rate very little*. The students yawn, and are quite 
right in saying they could loam these things just as well out of a « 
book. A teacher, however, w|}d speaks with animation and 
knows how to hold the attention* of his audience impresses liis 
remarks on their brain. Inihe former ^ase there is intelligence 
without feeling, while in the latter case the audience is held by 
the suggestive and conta^ous power of enthu^asm. Dry 
science, at tlie most, fills the menmry, biit'it leaves “the he&rt'* 
empty. What does not come from* the lieart has difficulty in 
entering the head. , 

It is precisely in this way that the will must be exercised by 
perseverance. The child must be made eager for social work; 
he must be urged to all noble and dirinterested actions, with- 
out stimulating his emulation by promises of reward, or by 
punishment. 

Ifew Schools. — ^The object we desire may be attmned by a 
system of education such as that of the new fchools {Landerzi^ 
ungshevme), which were first founded by Redditf in England, 
afterwards by lietz ip Germany, by Frey and Zuberuubler 
in Switzerland, •and by Contou in France. These institutes 
have finally realized the ideas of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 'Owfin 
and Froebd. * 

For the teacher who understands the psychology />f duldren, 
it is a ^e pleasure to i^tness the teaching al these Lander- 
siehungsheime. The children take a delight in their sfhool 
and become the comrades of their master. Physical ezerdae. 
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the dQvdopment of the powers of re^n,and judgment, the edu- 
cation of the sentiments and wiij, arrall hai'moniously combined. 

, The children are not ^ven tjie dig^ text-books of our schools, 
but are made familiar ^th the works^of the great authors and 
men of genius. Instead of their ‘existence burning etiolated 
'under the weight of domestic duties, and under the sword of 
Damocles of examinations, they thrive by living as far as pos*" 
sible among the things they ought to learn. They thus assimi- 
late the object of instruction, which becomes a living and useful 
, part of their per^nality, instead of becomingi encysted in tlfe 
brain in the forth of dead erudition like a foreign body, and 
filling it with formulae learnt by heart. Such formulae are ill- 
understood by children, and later on''it is difficult for them to 
• dear their brains of this indigestible rubbish to make room 
for the realities of observation, and induction. The only pun- 
ishments at the Landerziehungsheime are those which naturally 
result from the fault committ^. * 

The pupils amd their master^ bathe together in a state of 
nature. The ^xual question is treated openly in these schools 
in a proper, natural' hnd lo^cal way. The open confidence 
which obtains between maeters and pupils, combined with free 
intellectual and physical work and the absolute exclusion of 
alcoholic drinks, constitute the best preventive and curative 
remedy for masturbation, sexual precocity and all perversions 
which aie not hereditary. 

It is needless to say that such schools cannot cure a patho- 
logical sexual hereditary mneme, whether it consists in per- 
version, precocity or some other vice. Every boarding school 
had its drawbacks^Km account of the possible influence of nus- 
chievous indMduals. Nevertheless, no boarding school offers 
such excellent conditions as .the Landprziehungsheime,* for as 
soon as a gives evidence of any sexual perversion, this per* 
verdon soon becomes well known,* thanks to the good sense 
which prevails in the whole school.* 

Standard, of Human Value in the Child. — Our pedagogy has 
hitherto not understood the true standard of human value. 

*Vide. — Ernest Contour Eeoles nouvelUs et Landernehwig$heinu, Paru, 
1905; WShelin Fmr: Landentehungsheime, Leipzig, 1902; Forel: Hygibne det 
turft et de Tespr*^ Stuttgart, 1905. 
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The 80(nal value of a {oam is composed of two groups of /actors; 
mental and bodily hereatary ^positiops, and faculties ac- 
quired by education a^ instiucti^n. Without sufficiepli 
hereditary dispositions, ^all efforts exp^ded in learning a certiun 
subjest will generally fail more or less. Without instruction 
and without exercise, the best hereditary dispositions will b^ 
come atrophied, or will ^ve indifferent results. But hereditary 
dispositions not only influence the different domains of knowl- 
edge, as the traditional pedagogues of our public schools seem to. 
'admit, they also act on all the domaink of human life, especially 
on the mind. Good dispositions in the domains of will, senti- 
ment, judgment, imagination, perseverance, duty, accuracy, 
self-control, the faculty of thinking logically and distinguishing 
the true from the false, the faculty of combining sssthetic thoughts 
and sensations, all constitute (human values which are ]q[iuch 
superior to the faculty of rapid*assimilation or receptivity, and 
a good memory for words and ^phrases. 

Nevertheless theio last faculties are almost the only ones 
which are tak^ into considerations in our exeftniDations, which 
decide nearly everything in our*^hool^ and universities. Is it 
to be wondered at that, by the thd of such a false standard, 
mediocrities whose brains are only the echoes of their masters 
and those who bow to authority, climb to the highest official 
positions, and ev^ to most of those positions which are not 
official? , 

With a good memory and the gift of rapid comprehension, one 
can obtmn everything, even without the protection of the t^ergy, 
freemasonry or any other powerful assoqiatiDn* or persi^i^ty 
(male or female)! If they do not possess th^ natural second- 
ary ^ts, the most capable men, even men of gemus, are passed 
over 5 r only obtain a« situation hy circuitous routes and great 
efforts, after mtich loss of time. 

In the Landerziehungf^ime, Dr. Hermann-Iietz uses a sfcale 
intended to 'estimate the pi^chological and social value of the 
pupils. First of all the results obtained from 4 wo standards are 
measured: 

(a) Individual: Does the actual value of work perfomfbd by 
the*pupil always correspond to his faculties? 
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(b) Objective: Is the work very goc^, gpod, mediocre or bac^ 
compared vdth the normal hiimap a^^ge? 

. After this the differ^t denvainsil&f psychology and human 
activity ure pas^ in review, a thing which is quite possible in 
a school of this kind whose object is to carry put the integral 
education of man. 

1. Bodily resvdtsf Health, disease, weight of body, activity, 
walking, r unning , swimming, cycling, games, ski, gymnastics. 
, 2. Conduct: Ordei;, cleanliness, punctuality. Conduct out- 
^de, etc. 

3. Moral and rdvgiom results: Conduct toward parents, mas- 

ters, companions, self and others. Veracity, zeal and senti- 
ment of duty; honesty in the administration of his personal 
property and that entrusted to him; sentiment of solidarity 
and, disinterestedness. Is the pupil worthy of trust? Is he 
conscientious? Strength of moral sentiments, moral compre- 
hension and moral will. * ,, * 

4. Intdlectual results: Practical' work; gardening, agriculture, 

carpentry, turniitg, locksmitii’s work, work in forge. Drawing, 
writing, elocution, musip. Kndwledge of literature and human 
nature, physics, mathematici. and natural science. ► 

5. General results: Strength of character, phyaque and intel- 
ligence; faculty of observation, imagination and judgment. 
Real value of practical work, artistic and scientific. 

Measured by such a standard, the human value of a pupil 
takes quite another character to that judged by the results of 
examinations. By means of this standard, it is possible to 
predict with nwch more certainty what kind of man the child 
will' become. There is no need to add that there are no ex- 
aminations in ‘these schools, for the whole life is a perpetual 
examination. « - , ' 

Samuel Smifes, in "Self Hdp,*' relates that Swift failed in his 
examinations, that James Watt (ths discoverer of the motive 
power of steam), Stephenson and Newton were bad pupils, that 
an Edinburgh professor regarded Walter Scott as a dunce. 
[The same with Darwin, who says in his autobiography, ‘“When 
I left*the schod I was, for my age, neither high nor low in it, 
and I believe tnat I was considered by all my masters and by 
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my father as a very jDrdmary boy, rather below the qpmmon 
standard in intellect/'] ^es^ examples of the way in which 
the school of tradition ^^upian mental value might be 

multiplied a hundredfold, but they wil ‘suffice, especially if we 
compare them with the fiAure of the distinguish^* pupils of 
colleges in prac^cal life. These facts are not due so much to 
' ' later development, as to the disgust inspired by our ^tem of 
education in reflective minds which refuse to be overloaded 
with a heap of dry things learnt by hc^, imdigested, often 
•hardly comprehensible, or open to contrafficjbiod. ^ 

It is only on the basis of a just Gvaluatidh.of man, from all 
poinis of view, that we can found a proper human selection. 

Coeducation. — ^It is ndW beginning to be understood that the 
coeducation of the two sexes in schools, not only does no harmy 
but is very advantageous, both*from the sexual and the moral 
points of view. In the universities it is already establi^ed. 
In children's schools and many primary schools it has always 
existed. It is especially the* authorities of secondary schools 
who have raised opposition. • • * * 

In the secondary schools in Holland'dnd Italy, as well as in 
some Swiss g3mmasiums, coeducation has been introduced with- 
out the least inconvenience; on the contrary, it haa led to the 
best results. 

A native of Finland, Miss Maikki Fiiberg, has lately made an 
appeal in favor of coeducation based on the excellent results 
obtained in her country. Some feared that sexual excitement 
woidd result; but this is an error, for the custom of daily co- 
existence of the sexes diminishes the sexual ^appetite. The 
forbidden fruit loses its charm as soon as it appears no longer to 
be forbidden! * 

It is unnecessary to^say that it is not intended that girls and 
boys should sleep in the same dormitories, nor bathe together in 
the costume of Adam and* Eve! Our remarks do not apply to 
boarding-sclfools, but to coeducation in public schools. 

When we speak of coeducation, we generally mpet with the 
argumSit that the nature and vocation of women differ from 
those of men, and that consequently thdr education ou^t to 
diffftr. To this I reply as follows: The external objects of the 
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world, branches of human knowl^g^ in fact the subjects 
for study and instruction, are the s^e for both sexes. It is, 
therefore, both a useless w^t§ of ^rces and an injustice to 
organize an inferior edilcation for women. 

iostructio^ in \3oeducation. — A course' of instruction as inter- 
esting as possible should be organized for each subject, without 
distinction of sex. •This rule should also apply to thingis which 
are generally considered as the special province of women; such 
as sewing, dressmaking, cooking, household work, etc. It will 
’^hen be the business of each sex to choose the subject most * 
suited to its abilifiiJs. 

Part of the coiu^ of instruction should be obligatory for all, 
while another part intended for ulteriof individual development 
should be optional, according to individual taste and talent. 
In the obligatory part of instruction certain subjects might be 
made obligatory for one sex and optional for the other; sewing 
and algebra, for instances In this way each sex could choose 
the most suitable subjects, as is {h6 case now in universities only. 

Danger of ^Xual Perversions . — A very important point, un- 
fortunately little undcihtood in*scxual pedagogy, is that of con- 
genital sexual perversions, t iTradition regards every sexual 
anomaly a^ an acquired vice, which should be treated by indig- 
nation and punishment. The effects of this manner of looking 
at the question arc disastrous. It gives entirely wrong ideas to 
youth, and shuts the eyes of parents and teachers to the truth. 

It is not without a serious motive that I have described at 
length the repugnant phenomena of sexual pathology (Chapter 
VIII).* Teachers and parents should be thoroughly acquainted 
with this subject. But this is not enough, for these phenomena 
commence in ilifancy. It is a long time before the child whose 
sexual appetite is perverted h^ the leas( idea that his iaclina- 
tions and df^fes are consider^ by others as abnormal. The 
psychic irradiations of his abnormal appetite usually consti- 
tute the sanctuary of his ideal aspirations and seiftiments, the 
object of obspure hopes and strug^es which are opposed to nature 
and the inclinations of his comrades. This is why he*neither 
understands the world nor himself in this respect. His amorous 
•xaltations are Xdiculed, or else they inspire disgust. Anifiety 
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and shame alternate mora and more with the perverse aspira- 
tions of his mind, which aowly increase. It is only when he 
arrives at the age of puberV t6at the pervert understand^ his 
exceptional position; he then feels that^d is exiled from society/ 
abandoned and without & future. He sees his i&cal^i^irations 
mocked by men dnd regarded as a ridiculous caricature or even* 
,as a culpable monstrosity. He is obliged tahide his pasrions 
like a criminal. As his character is often weak and impulrive, 
and is combined with a strong and precocious sexual appetite, 
he is very easily led astray, especially if* he discovers suit- 
able objects for his appetite, or perverted* ^mpanions like 
himself. 


In this way, in secondary schools, we often find groups of 
young inverts who succeed by cunning in seducing their friends. « 
The mention of these phenomena,* which from time to time give 
rise to school scandals, should bc,enough to make any one ^ho 
is unprejudiced understand the urgenc%for instructing children 
betimes in sexual quc'tions. Thkis a duty which is necessary 
in the name of hygiene and morality, , • , 

It is evident that if parents and masters exchange ideas on 
this subject with children, freely Tapt d^ntly, they will soon 
bring to light the sexual nature of the latter. They will dis- 
cover which girls arc cold and indifferent, and which are pre- 
cociously erotic. 

It is needless to say that one should speak and act differently 
in the two cases. There is no risk in instructing the first on the 
whole sexual question, but prudence is required with the latter, 
who should be guarded against anything which stimulates their 
appetite, by warning them of the dangers of venereal disease, 
illegitimate children and seduction. * 

We sometimes meet with young ^rls of hysterical nature with 
inverted inclinations, w!io become enamored of other girls and 
have a sexual repugnance Jor men. Occasionally a sathstjs 
discovered. • 

Among boys we observe analogous differences in t^e intensity 
and precocity of the sexual appetite. An attentive observer 
will frequently discover homosexual appetites in boys, for these 
are comparatively common. Other perverrions, such as sadism, 
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masoc^m, feticlusin and exhibitiouEsm, etc., are more rarely 
met wkh. Masturbation is co^mo/ in both sexes. 

great advaiftage o^ ^Uch discoveries is that children 
affected with sexual perversions can be put under special super- 
vinon, and above all thin^ kept Way from boar^g schools, 
where they are subject to great temptations. An invert in a 
boarding-school is in reality almost in the same position as a> 
young man who sleeps in the same room as young girls, and no 
one thinks of the danger. 

^ When perversion is recognized, the subject should not be 
treated as a crimihal, nor even as a vicious individual, but as a 
patient afSicted with a nervous affection who is thereby dan- 
gerous to himself and others. He should be treated and pre- 
• vented from becoming a center of infection for his surroundings. 
Inverts should be specially ^lyKsrvised and taken care of till 
adult age. When they come of age, in my opinion, it would be 
an innocent idea to allow them toijnarry persons of their own 
sex, as they so much desire t© dO. Normal adults can very wdl 
protect thejnSelves against their attentions, when they are 
warned by sufficient Instruction in sexual questions. 

The child, on the other hand, has the right to be protected 
against aU contamination by perversion, as against all sexual 
assault of whatever nature, and it is the duty of society to 
organize its protection. But this cannot be done unless society 
is itself instructed on the question, and in a position to give a 
rational education to youth such as we have sketched above. 

If dangerous congenital perversions are discovered, such as 
sadism and pederosis, energetic measures of protection should 
be taken; in grave cases, the operations we have ^ken of, or 
permanent internment. 

Apart from suggestion, there is no, better remedy e^unst 
masturbatj^nthan a system of education such as that in force 
in. the Landerziehungsheime, especially continuous {Physical 
labor combined with useful and attractive intdlectual occu- 
pation. \^^en such a system of education is put in force at 
an early age, Ihe sexual appetite develops more dcfwly and 
nuHi moderately, and has the most favorable influence on the 
whole sexual 1^ of man. „ « 
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In speaking of mas^urlUtion in Chapter VIII we hai(e seen 
that it may be the expre^on gf very diff^ent conditions, and 
we should act accordingly. ^ ^ 

Eroticism in Childhood. — By giving chifdren betimes the requi- 
site instruction qu the sexifal question, they are tranquilized. 
Many boys and ^Is give themselves up to despair because of 
' the erroneous and terrif 3 ring ideas they have of sexual affairs. 
On the one hand, they hear pornographic remarks which disgust 
them, while their parents envelop the sutgect in mystery; on 
*thc other hand, their sexual appetites evoke.dcare and call for, 
satisfaction. When a young man in this state of mind has an 
emission, either spontaneously or as the result of artificial exci- 
tation, he is seized with anxiety and shame, often also with 
phantoms of disease and moral depravity. He then requires^ 
almost heroic resolution to unburden his mind to a doctor or 
to his father. With nervous sabjects, inclined to be melan- 
cholic or hypochondriacal, such,^ stdto*of mind sometimes leads 
to suicide. * • 

Another advantage in the instruction of cMfdiien in sexual 
matters is that the questions of*hcredify, alcohol and venereal 
disease can be explained to them at the same time. In ^ving 
these explanations it is important not to awaken eroticism in 
the child by dwelling more than necessary on sexual topics. 
Instruction in this subject should not be given too frequently; 
on the contrary, the attention of youth should, as far asjmssible, 
be drawn away from sexual questions to other subjects, till the 
age of maturity. , 

With the same object, erotic and pornographic literature 
should be condemned. Unfortunately, many novels and dramas 
which meet with the approbation of society, thanks to thdr 
fashiohablc or even dooent form,of presentation, are often full 
of half-veiled eroticism, which is much more exciting to the 
sexual appetite than the bAital and realistic descriptions of Zola 
or Brieux, or even the erotic art of de Maupassant. 

A doctor once told me that in his country (he aountry chil- 
dren, wlio observed copulation among animals, often made simi- 
lar attempts themselves, while bathing or otherwise. Yelfthese 
coufttry-people are no more corrupt or degen^te than the 
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townspeople. Here again, proper /^Iruction and warnings 
would be the best repiedy, espe<iiall;^n the case of girls. 

, What is to be said, op the< 3 oatra)y, of certain Austrian judges 
who punish by^ imprisofiment urchins, of fourteen, who have 
copulatec^ with ^Is of the same t^e or mad^ them pregnant? 
Have they punished the real culprit? Do they imagine that 
they have done anything that will improve these children? 

The confession of Catholics pla}rs a deplorable pedagogic part 
in the sexual domain. We may admit that some high-minded 
, priests may be capable of modif]dng their interpretation of the 
prescriptions of Liguori and others which we have cited, and do 
little or no harm to young people of either sex. It must, how- 
ever, be recognized — and the most devout Catholic cannot deny 
*lt — that priests are only human, and have not all the noble 
spi^t nor the tact to fulfill thei ideal required of them in their 
behavior toward women. This is enough to make the confes- 
sional, in many cases, « deprs^yed institution from the sexual 
point of view. On this subject, 1 refer the reader to what has 
already been stfid in Chapter XII on the experiences of the 
Canadian reformer, faf^her Chjniqui. 

The following instance is Very characteristic. A very prudish 
man, observing children of both sexes bathing together, ex- 
claimed to them indignantly, that this was improper. There- 
upon a little boy replied naively: “We do not know which is a 
boy nor, which is a girl, because we have no clothes.” This 
charming reply shows how certain moral intentions are more 
likely to attract the attention of young people to erotic subjects. 

Corporal Punishment and Sadism. — ^An important fact has 
recently attracted the attention of the whole world, concerning 
certain terribfe crimes. There is no longer any doubt that in 
some cases perverted masters,and teachers find satisfaction for 
their sadist sexual appetite in the corporal pudishment of chil- 
dren. This was the case with the*German teacher, Dippold, 
who, to satisfy his perverted appetite flogged two children con- 
fided to him by,their parents, till one of them died. ^ 

The ArbeUer Zeitung, of Vienna, a very conscientious journal, 
pubUhhed the c^ of a prince of a small German state, ^who, 
whenever a scl^lmaster ordered corporal punishment to a 
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pupil, offered to execute V himself. The journal in qu^tion 
attributes with good reaso\ thii| fantasy to sadism. • 

Again, many children werciiat qpqtime belabored with bipws 
for several years by a person who pretend^ to be a police agent, * 
and who threatened them with prosecution if they complained. 
One boy more courageous than the others finally gave informar* 
*tion, and the affair then ended. « 

We thus see that sadism does not always manifest itself by 
assassination. Its less dangerous forms in which pleasure is 
obtained by blows or some other form of bodily* or mental ill- 
treatment, are no doubt mueh more common.* .They constitute 
a kind of complement to sexual desire in patholo^cal individuals 
whose appetite is only partly perverted. This faet, which has 
hitherto not received sufficient attention, ^ves one more reason* 
for the abolition of corporal pup&hment in schools, for the art 
of dissimulation and refinement af torture are unlimited in^he 
sexually perverted. A thousand hypoaritical pretexts serve to 
conceal their morbid apiietitc* and it has been proved by ex- 
perience that they can succeed for a long time in tiqcemng even 
experts in this subject. This wfis the with Dippold and 
many others. • 

Corporal punishment of schoolboys is only useless and harmful 
brutality. It is a disgrace to civilization that it is still maintained 
at a time when the bastinado has been suppressed among convicts. 

Protection of Childhood. Child Martyrs. — Children, specially 
when illegitimate or of another marriage, are often exposed to 
atrocious treatment in which alcohol and sexual passion, incon- 
venienced by the presence of the child, play a gijpat part. 

I here refer the reader to the last work of Lydia von Wolfring.* 
This author, who has made a special study of the judicial protec- 
tion ofchildren, makes the following propositions directed agtunst 
parents and tutors who commit misdemeanors agunst children or 
pupils confided to them, or*who incite the latter to commit mis- 
demeanors, of who show themselves incapable of protecting them 
agmnst others who abuse them in the mannej indicated (this 
last condition applies especially to concubines, widows, etc.). 

*" Das Recht des Kindes: Votschlage fttr eine gesetsliche Regdung." 
Attgemeine datareiehiache OeruMaaeitung, 1904. 
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(1). .Withdrawal of paternal, mat^^ or tutelary authority 
and nomination of another tutor. [ 

Complete withdrawal of chij^en in grave cases. 

(3) . Nomination of ^ ‘tco-tutor” in all cases where a husband 
who survive his wife and has children who are minors, contracts 
a second marriage or lives in concubinage. 

(4) . Withdrawal of paternal and sometimes maternal au- 
thority from all parents who leave the education of their chil- 
dren to public or private charity, unless compelled to do so by 

^poverty. 

Without having a direct bearing on our subject the above 
propositions contain the elements of an efficacious, though 
indirect, protection against the abuses conunitted toward 
■■children; for example, when parents urge their children to pros- 
titution. As regards propositiqp 4, 1 refer to what I have said 
in Chapter XIII. While authority over their children is with- 
drawn, unnatural parents of this kind should be obliged to work 
for their children’s mainteiumce. 

Futtire Possibflities. — ^Unfortunately we must admit that the 
programme of a sexual pedagogy for the futui’e, such as we have 
sketched here, is very far ♦from being realized. The Lander- 
ziehimgshcdme, which should serve as examples for future state 
schools are still sparsely distributed, and it seems impossible to 
carry out universally a rational sexual education, till the state 
and the public are better infoimed on the subject and have got 
rid of their prejudices. This hope appears to be only the reflec- 
tion of a distant future. In the meantime every one must do 
his best. Parents, and some masters, can do much by free 
initiative. It is above all things necessary that young people 
who are interested in social refomas should not be satisfied with 
empty phra^, nor “play to the gallery They should set the 
example -m. their own sexual relations, in condemning old cus- 
toms which are opposed to true natural human ethics; they 
should show thdr adherence to sexual reforms by action and 
example, by ral»ng objections to marriage for money, to the 
tyraiiny and formality of marriage, to prostitution, etc.; and 
theyvshould |^tempt to put in force a hefdthy selection -and a 
rational education such as we have indicated above. 
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SEXUAL LIFE IN ART 

The Genesis of Art. — ^Art represents in a harmonious form the 
movements of our sentimental life. The phylo^eny of art is . 
still very obscure; Darwin attributes it to ^sexual attraction,, 
through the efforts made by one sex to attractf the other; but 
his arguments have never convinced me * 

Aristotle recognized in art the principles of representation of 
the beautiful and of imitation. Karl Greos, of Giessen, refutes* 
Darwin^s hypothesis, and uphcricls the principle of the repre- 
sentation of self by sensations which relate to the subject, thus 
giving a tangible object td coiyespoiftling internal emotions 
(among animals, for example, the pleasure of hearing their own 
voice). t ^ • 

The motor instinct and the movjementsi executed in play seem 
to be among the most primitive rfUtonomous creators of art. 
Similar play is observed in ants. In man, Groos attributes a 
considerable role to reli^ous ecstasy and ecstasy in general, in 
the genesis of art. “Since its object is to excite the sentiments, 
it is obvious that art utilizes from the first the domain ^hich is 
richest in emotional sensations, that is the sexual domain.^' 
He shows at the same time that erotic subjects have a piuch 
more general and definite importance in highly developed art 
than in what we know of primitive art. 

Groos is certainly right, for primitive eroticism w;as too 
coarse and sensual, too*exclusive]^ tactile to affect the mind as 
deeply and with huch gradations of symphony as is the case with 
civilized man^ This reasoif alone seems to me sufficient to sup- 
port Groos* view, which is also confirmed by the fact that primi- 
tive woi;)cs of art contain very few erotic subjects. • 

* See also Lameere “ L*iv6luHon des omements sexueh** 1004. 
t Die Anffliw der Kunst und die Theorie Darwins. ** Hessiche BUUUr 
fOr III, Part 2. 
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The more delicate art becomes the^tter it acts. The inten- 
sity of its action depends, hpwever, more especially on the 
, power with which it moves qm* feelings. Art requires discord, 
not only in mqsic, buii Elsewhere, in order to act more strongly 
on the hnman emotions by the effebt of contri^st. In describing 
the ugly it awakens desire for the beautiful. Art should be spon- 
taneous and exuberant with the truth of conviction; it should be' 
free from mannerism and all dogmatism, intellectual or moral. 
The positive sesthetje sentiment, or sentiment of beauty is very 
, relative, and depends essentially on the phylogenetic adaptation 
of the human sentiments, as well as on individual habits and 
popular customs. The odor of manure is no doubt pleasant to 
a farm laborer, but it is unpleasant to us. The male invert finds 
t man more beautiful than woman. A savage or a peasant re- 
gards as beautiful what a cultured man considers ugly. The 
music of Wagner or Chopin os tiresome to a person with no 
musical education or ear, whil^ a nvelomaniac goes into raptmes 
over it. • 

Erotic Art.-^t is quite natural that the chord whose vibra- 
tions infiuence the mp^t powerful human emotion — sexual love 
— ^has an infinite variety of vibrations in all forms of art. Music 
^ves expression to the sexual sensations and their psychic 
irradiations by tones representing desire, passion, joy, sadness, 
deception, despair, sacrifice, ecstasy, etc. 

In scylpturc and painting it is love in all its shades which fur- 
nishes the inexhaustible theme; but it is in the domiun of litera- 
ture^ that love celebrates its triumphs, and often also its orgies. 
The novels aqd dramas in which it plays no part could be easily 
counted. I am not referring only to common novelettes, nor to 
those pot-house dramas which, in spite of repeating continually 
the same sentimental motive^, always .succeed in arousing the 
uncultivqtis^ sentiments of the masses. The greatest art aims 
ah representing tragic, refined and complex conflicts of the 
human sexual sentiments and their irradiations, so as to awaken 
emotion .by causing vibrations in the deepest chords of the 
human mind. Among poets and authors I may mention 
Shakspere, S^^iller, Goethe, de Musset, Heine, Gotthelf, and 
de Maupassadt; among musicians, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner 
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Schumann, Loewe; agiolg painters, Titian, Murillo, Bqecklin; 
and sculptors such as those of t|ie ancient Greeks or thennodem 
French school. • , • • 

Art and pure intellect do not fornP& antinomy; they are 
associated together in &e human mind as thought and sentir 
ment, each preserving its own, though relative, independence. 
* Every artistic representation requires an intellectual founder 
tion, in the same way as every sentiment is connected with 
ideas. The artist takes his subjects from, the external world, 
Trom life, and from the events of all ages. !{Ie also utilizes the^ 
progress of science for the mechanism of his But, to trans- 
form the material into a complete picture, with a unity of action, 
where the different scnJiments harmonize; to transform the 
work of art into a symbol of something human; to make th& 
whole work speak to every miod capable of comprehending it, 
all this can only be the work «f a great artist with creative 
genius. • • 

Art and Morality. — ^True art is in itself neither moral nor im- 
moral. Here we can well say — to tfie pure evei'ything is pure. 
In the mirror of an impure mind) every ^ork of art may appear 
as a pornographic caricature, while*to the high-minded it is the 
incarnation of the noblest ideal. The fault is not with art and 
its products, but with nature and the peculiarities of many 
human brains, which deform everything they perceive, so that 
the most beautiful works of art only awaken in thejr porno- 
graphic minds cynical sexual images. 

Art and Pornography. — ^After having enunciated the preced- 
ing fundamental principles j we must examine, the following 
facts, which have a special importance for the question with 
which we are dealing. Under the banner of ai't *are grouped a 
numbdr of human eulieiprises ^hich are far from deserving 
this honor. There are few great artists, but thousands of char- 
latans and plagiarists. Many of those who have never had ihe 
least idea of Ihe dignity of art, pander to the lower instincts of 
the masses and not to their best sentiments. , In <thi8 connec- 
tion, erotic subjects play a sad and powerful part. Nothing is 
too filthy to be used to stimulate the base sensuality of thef pub- 
lic. * Frivolous songs, licentious novels and plays, obscene 
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dances^ pornographic pictures, ail winioyt any trace of artistic 
merit, speculate on the erotic ii^tinct of the masses in order to 
obtain their money. ' , ^ r 

In these brothels of art, the most obscene vice is glorified, 
even pathc^ogical. Unfortxmatel}!, t^ obscenity spoils the 
taste of the public and destroys all sense of true .and noble art. 
At the bottom of aH this degenmition of the sentiment of art and 
its products in the sexual domain, we alwa3rs find on close exam- 
ination, corruption by money and brutalism by alcohol. I say 
^advisedly, the sentiment of art and the products of art, for it is 
not sufficient for true artists to create their masterpieces, it is 
also necessary for them to find an echo in the public, and be 
imderstood by them. The two phenomena go hand in hand, as 
•supply and demand. When the sentiment of art is low among 
the public, the quality of the,^tistic production is also low, 
ancf inversely. Professor Behrens, director of the Industrial 
School of Art at Dusseldoif, is in complete accord with me in 
the debasing effect of alcohol on' the artistic sentiment. {Alkohol 
und Kunst.),. ' < r 

After establishing these facte, we return to the fundamental 
but delicate question: How<is true erotic art to be distinguished 
from the 4>ornographic? While certain ascetic and fanatical 
preachers of morality would bum and destroy all the erotic 
creations of art under the pretext that they are pornographic, 
other di^iples of decadence defend the most ignoble pornog- 
raphy under the shield of art. 

I will cite two examples which have already been mentioned 
previously (C^japter XIII). In a very primitive and bigoted 
region of the Tyrol, certain undraped, but very innocent, statues 
of women wete erected in the streets. Feeling their modesty 
deeply wounded, and r^ardin^ the representation of the natural 
human body.as a great inducement to misconduct, the peasants 
of tthe district broke up these statues. The same with the cap- 
tain of police at Zurich, who made himself notorioits by ordering 
the removal of the picture by Boecklin, entitled “The Sport of 
tire Waves,” regarding the two mermmds in the piettire as a 
danger to the ^rality and virtue of the citizens of Zurichl 

I dedgnate the term charlatanism, everything which' con- , 
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sists in decorating or covlring by the term art, all possible per- 
verraons of pornography, often j^atholo^cal. Persons of»artistic 
nature, dominated by emo^onal sj^ntiments, will no douljli be 
excused for being often ovCTexcited to*a more or less patho-* 
logical degree, for execdtingr all kinds of fantastic ;F»garies in 
their sexual life, and for being capricious and excessive in lovet 
• These things are almost inseparable from the artistic tempera- 
ment. But the systematic education of pornography, and the 
sexual orgies which are cynically made public, go decidedly 
beyond what is licit, and cannot be included in the scope 
of art. without degrading it. The individual* ^nd patholo^cal^ 
failings of artists and the eccentricities to which they often 
become victims, must dot be confounded with art and its 
products. , 

On the other hand, we oftcn^flnd eroticism hidden where we 
should least expect it, for instancy in certain books for the edifi- 
cation of the pious. Hcre^dso it doc^ not fail to produce its 
effect, although old niaids anc> pious families place these books 
in their libraries and recommend them as proper,reading. It 
has been said with reason, that “"what isfilnproper in the nudity 
of a statue is the fig-leaf and not what is'undcrneath.” It is, in 
fact, these fig-leaves — sculptured, painted, written oj spoken — 
which awaken lewdness rather than deaden it. By drawing 
attention to what they conceal, they excite sensuality much 
more than simple nudity. In short, the eroticism which plays 
at hide and seek is that which acts with greatest intensity. 
The directors of ballets and other similar spectacles know this 
only too well, and arrange accordingly. ^ * 

I have seen at the Paris Exposition an Arab woman perform 
the erotic dance called the “danse du ventre,” *in which the 
various movements of roitus are imitated by movements of the 
hips and loins. »I do not think, however, that this pantomime, 
as cynical as it is coarse, {iroduces on the spectators sudli .an 
erotic effect As the d6a>U^ costumes of society ladies, or even 
certain amorous scenes of religious ecstasy in word^ or pictures 
(vide Cllapter XII). As the “danse du ventre*” was produced 
under the head of eihwAogy, it was witnessed by society ladies 
without their bdng in the least degree wounded in their senti^. 
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ments of modesty ! It is extremely (j^cult, if not impossible, 
to define the limit between art and pornography. I will attempt 
to giye an example. ' . , ^ 

In his novels^ and rdmances, Guy de Maupassant has given 
perhaps th% finest and most true des6riptions which e:^t of 
the psychology of love and the sexual appetife. Although he 
has depicted the most ticklish sexual situations, often most 
recherch6, we can say that with few exceptions he has not written 
in a pornographic spirit. His descriptions are profound and 
true, and he does not attempt to make attractive what is ugly 
and immoral, although he cannot be blamed for moralizing. 

We have seen that the old h 3 rpocritical eroticism consisted 
essentially in the art of describing sexual forbidden fruit and 
making it as desirable as possible, at the same time covering it 
with pious phrases which were only a transparent mask. Vice 
was' condemned, but described in such a way as to make the 
reader’s mouth water, ..There is nothing of this in Guy de 
Maupassant, nor in Zola. By .their tr^^c descriptions, they pro- 
voke disgust, aiid sadness in the reader, rather than sensuality. 
It is otherwise with ilic illustrations which de Maupassant’s 
publisher has added to his works and which are frankly porno- 
graphic. These are not fair to the author. 

Another comparison shows, perhaps, still better the uncer- 
tainty of the line of demarcation between pornography and art. 
If we compare Heine with dc Maupassant, I think we must admit 
that, in spite of the refinement of his art, the pornographic trait 
is incomparably stronger in the former, because Heine contin- 
ually loses the thread of moral sense which impregnates most 
of the works of de Maupassant. The latter author emphasizes 
evil and injustice in the sexual question. 

The refined art of the Greeks contains much erotidsm and 
much nudity, but there is nolhmg whatever immoral in either. 
Imocence and beauty are so apparent that no one can think of 
evil. When we look at the antique statues of the Greek sculp- 
tors; when, we read Homer, especially the story of Ares and 
Aphrodite; when we read the bucolic idyll of Daphnis and 
CUoe, we can no longer have any doubt on the point. ' It is not 
nudity, it is 2ot the natural description of sexual life, but th# 
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obscene intention of the ailbist, his improper and often venal 
object, which has a demefrahaing effect. * 

Finally, I repeat that the purest artistic elation may ^rvo 
as a pornographic theme for'eveiy^djvjdual who is accu]^ 
tomed to introduce into his^arqdies his own depravity, immoral- 
ity and obscene sentiments. I do not deny that in ^tlquity, 
specially at the time of the decadence of Rome, pornography 
•and cynical coarseness often ruled in the sexual domain. His- 
tory and the ruins of Pompeii pve abundant evidence of it 
But such phenomena occurred at the periods of decadence 
^ Who then can decide where art ends and porrpgraphy begins, 
or how far eroticism may without danger be expressed in art? 
'This question is so difficult and delicate that I am unable to 
answer it with sufficient competence. 1 think that when the 
reign of capitalism and alcohol has.come to an end, the danger 
of pornography will be reduced enflrmously. I believe we ought 
to avoid extremes in both directions.. Wherever pornography 
manifests itself in a p-ircly C3n}i(5al way, denuded of all art, 
society can and should suppress it. When it appegirs under an 
artistic mantle, it should be ^ssiblc in e^uh par&cdlar case to 
weigh the artistic merit of the work against its immoral ten- 
dencies, taking all other accessory circumstances into account, 
in order to decide the real weight of each of these elements. 
The corrupting action should also be carefully considered, 
which experience proves to have been exerted on the public 
by certain so-called works of art, or artistic exhibitions, as for 
example certain caf6s diantants, etc. 

Pathological Art. — ^The progressively pathological nature of 
certain productions of modem art constitute withoiit any doubt 
a vicious feature; a fact of special importance iq, the sexual 
question. Witness what I have said concerning the poet Bau- 
delsdre. Erotic art ought not to Ixiicome a hospital for perverts 
and sexual patients, and should not lead these individuals to 
regard themselves as interesting specimens of the humAn race. 
It ^ould not make heroes of them, for in acting thus, it only 
confirms <&eir morbid state, and often contaminated healthy- 
minded people. 

A. gseat number of novels, and even modem pictures, deserve 
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the reproach of being pornographjlc works. In these are de- 
scribed, or painted, beings that we mc6t in hospitals for nervous 
diseases, or even in lunatic ffeylums, but more often phantoms 
which only exist init^c ffatholo^cal mind of the author. No 
doubt, art should not allow itself to be instructed in morality 
by peefagogues and ascetics; but, on the tother hand, artists 
ought not to forget the high social mission of their art, a missiop 
which consists in elevating man to the ideal, not in letting himi 
sink into a bog. 

The Moral Effebt of Healthy Art. — ^Art has great power, for 
man is directecj by sentiment much more than by reason., 
Art should be' healthy; it should rise toward the heavens and 
show the public the road to Olympus — not the Olympus of 
superstition, but that of a better humanity. It is not necessary 
for this that it should dimioKh the energy of its eternal theme — 
leve. No tmly moral man Would wish to eliminate the season- 
ing of eroticism whenever artistic necessity requires it, but art 
should never prostitute itself in the service of venal obscenity 
and degeneration. 

As to the mannen in wiiich it attains its object, while holding 
to its fundamental principlvjs, that is its own affair, the busi- 
ness of the true artist. I cannot, however, in my capacity 
as a naturalist, refrain from giving a little modest advice to cer- 
tain modern artists; that when they wish to take for the sub- 
ject of their works the themes of social morality, medicine or 
scienefe, they should avoid previous study of their subject in 
scientific books; that they should follow the example of de Mau- 
passant and begin by living themselves the situations which 
they wish to depict, before beginning to model their work. 
Without th^ they will completely fail in artistic effect, and will 
become bad theorists, bad scientists, bad moralists ^nd bad 
social poliUcians, at the siftn.. time ceasing to be good artists. 
If Maetetlinck’s “ Life of Bees” is a fine work of art, it is not only 
because the author is a distinguished writer, buUbccausc he was 
himself acquainted with bees, being an apicultor, and did not 
make his ‘book a mere compilation of other scientifi® works. 

^ong with the struggle against the debadng influence of 
money andjMdcohol, the elevation of the artistic sentiment 
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among the public will contribute strongly to condemn pomo> 
graphic “sesthetics.” The false unnatmal sentimentalism, 
spiced with erotic lewdness,* which* is displayed in the trash 
offered to the public under the title of*‘^art,” fills every man 
who pessesses th@ least artistic sense with disgust* 'Disgust 
evidently constitutes a beneficial mental medicine in the domain ' 
W art, and we cannot agree with the severe ttnd ascetic minds 
who think that true morality has nothing to do with art, dr even 
that everything moral should be destitute of. art. ^ These people 
are completely deceived and unwittingly promote pornography, 
by repelling humanity with their austerity 8md driving it 
to the opposite extreme. ^ The aesthetic and moral sentiments 
should be harmoniously combined with intelligence and will, 
each of these departments of the mind participating by its 
special energies in the elevation iof man. ^ 

Anticonceptional Measures fronf the Esthetic Point of View. 
— In conclusion, I will refer to a.sub]eet which is perhaps not 
quite in its place in this chapter. 'The anticonceptional meas- 
ures recommended for reasons of social hygiene,' which tend to 
regulate conceptions and improvp thei quality, have been 
often condemned, sometimes as immftral, sometimes as contrary 
to sesthetics. To interfere in this way with the action*of nature 
is said to injure the poetry of love and the moral feeling, and at 
the same time to disturb natural selection. 

There are several replies to these objections: In the first 
place, it is wrong to maintain that man cannot encroach on the 
life of nature. If this were the case, the earth woidd now l)e a 
virgin forest and a great many animals and plants would not 
have been adapted to the use of man. Our fields, our gardens 
and our domestic animals would die, instead of licaring fruit 
and multiplying as they do at present. The naturalist has 
much more fear 6f seeing rare and interesting wild plants and 
animals extenuated from the face of the earth by the egoistic 
and pitiless hand of man. He seeks in vain the means of check- 
ing this york of destruction. • * 

We have proved without the least deference, often with a 
brutal hand, to the misfortune of art and poetry, that we* are 
capaAe of successfully intermeddling with the macMnery of 
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nature, even in what concerns our o\ini persons. I shall not 
retunr here to the subject o^ ethics. In Chapter XV, I have 
sulhciently shown fiow falsft [s our present sexual morality, and 
I have proveej in Chapter XIV the absolute necessity of meas- 
ures to "regulate conception in 6rdcr to rc^c an e£cacious 
' social sexual morality. 

The aesthetic airgument appears at first sight more valid; it 
is unnecessary, however, to discuss matter's of taste. Spectacles 
are certainly not particularly assthetic; nevertheless the poetry 
of love docis hot, suffer much from their use, and when onels 
shortsighted cr ’ longsighted one cannot do without them. 
Great artists wear spectacles. It is the same with false teeth, 
with clothes, with bicycles and a huiidred other artificial things 
which man makes use of to make his life more easy. So long as 
they are novel and unusual they wound the ajsthctic sentiment; 
but when we become accustomed to them we no longer take 
notice of them. Man- has even «come to regard as aesthetic, 
women’s corsets wliich deform 'their chests, and pointed shoes 
which dcfornS'thc feet. I am certain that the first man who 
mounted a horse was' accused by his contemporaries of com- 
mitting an act contrary tcjajsthetics! 

From ."Jl points of view, the details of coitus leave much to 
be desired from the assthetic point of view, and such a slight 
addition as a membranous protective does not appear to make 
any stjrious difference. It is impossible for me to recognize 
the validity of such an objection, which I attribute to the preju- 
dice against anything which disturbs our habits. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Utopia and the Realizable Ideal. — ^The term Utopia may be 
applied to eveiy ideal project elaborated by*human imagination 
for the future welfare of society, which has no healthy and real 
foundation, is contrary to human nature and the results of 
experience, and has consequently no chance of success. Per- 
sons of conservative minds who live in prejudice and in the faith 
of authority apply the term Utopia to every ideal which has not 
been legalized and sanctioned time, custom, or authority. 
This is a grave error, which^ if it always prevailed, would bar 
the way to all social progress. , ^ 

As regards the ideal, the future may realize, much progress 
that the past has not known, and on this^point Ben Akiba was 
wrong in saying that “there is nothing new under the sun.'* 
International communication, universal postage, the suppres- 
sion of slavery in civilized countries, the artificial feeding of new- 
born infants, the telephone, w'ireless telegraphy, etc., are real- 
ized advances which had formerly never appeared on the horizon 
of humanity, and which would have been regarded as imLfK>ssible 
fantasies, or Utopias. 

Why should the common use of an international language 
and the suppression of war between civilized ’'countries bo 
Utopias? The most diverse races already speak •English, and 
all migjjj^t learn Esperanto. In the interior of countries such as 
France and Gemi^any, elc., the old feudal wars ceased long ago. 
Why should a more and mqjre international union between m^ 
be impossible) 

Why should the suppression of the use of narcotic substances 
such as alcohol, opium, hashish, etc., which poisod entire nations, 
be Utopian? Why should it be the same with the ^eco^ 
nomi^ reform deEored by socialists, that is the equitable division 
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of wages; for example, by the aid of a cooperative system or by 
the redhction of capital to a minimum? 

, These things are all ^ossifelo^ and even necessary for the nat- 
ural and progressive dofclopment of humanity. It is only the 
prejudice* of old customs, based on the consejrvative tendency 
of sentiments, which opposes these projects and tries to ridicule 
them by calling them Utopian. In its shortsightedness, it does ‘ 
not see the change which occurs all over the world in the social 
relations of men, or^does not estimate them at their true value, 
-and it cannot abimdon its old idols. 

Lastly, why sliould rational reforms in the sexual domain be 
more difficult to realize than the artificial feeding of infants, 
than the actual triumphs of surgical operations, than sero- 
therapy, than vaccination, etc.? In the same way that short- 
siglpited and longsighUid persons wear spectacles, or those who 
have no teeth use artificial orfl's, so may men wlio are tainted 
by hereditaiy disease etiiploy .preVbntativcs in coitus to avoid 
the procreation of a tainted pVogeny; and the same means may 
be employe’idto'^ve \vomefi time to recover their strength after 
each confinement. 

Resume. — Let us briefly' recapitulate the matter contained 
in the chapters of this book: 

(1) . In the first five chaptei*s I have given an account of the 
natural history, anatomy and functions of the reproductive 
organs, <and the psychology of sexual life. 

(2) . In Chapter VI, I have given (chiefly according to Wester- 
marc^) a resume of ethnography and the history of sexual rela- 
tions in the different human races. 

(3) . In Chapter VII, I have attempted to trace the zoological 
evolution of sexual life along the line ctf our animal ancestors, 
and to briefly describe the evolution ofcsexual life in the indi- 
vidual, from, birth till death. I have thus eifdeavored to ac- 
qifixint the reader with the two souiiies of our sexual sensations 
and sentiments — the hereditary or phylogenetic 'source, and the 
source acquired tand adapted by the individual. 

(4) . In Chapter VIII, I have described the pathology of sexual 
life, because tl^ concerns social life much #ore than is generally 
supposed. 
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(5). In Chapters IX to XVIII, I have explained the r^dations 
of sexual life to the most impprtaut spheres of humaHh senti- 
ments and interests, to suggcsti(jn^ money and pijoperty, t« thy 
external conditions of life, to religion,* law, metlicine, morality, 
politRS, political economy, pedagogy and art. Inaidentally, I 
have glanced at the social organizations and customs which 
depend on these relations. * 

If we sum up the results obtained, we can draw from them a 
scries of conclusions which we will divide iijto two groups: 


NEGATIVR TASKS 

Suppression of the Direct or huHrect Causes of Sexital Evils and 
Abases, and the Social Vices^ which Correspond to Them * 

• 

The corruption into which a* semi-civilization has plunged 
humanity, by faciUtating Mie yieans •of obtaining satisfaction 
for its unbridlcid passion for ploasdre, is maintained by the latter 
itself. But in the long run, the unfiniitcHl abafiSopnment of the 
individual to pleasure cannot be jn accoj*d with the welfare and 
progress of society. This is the knotty point. It is necessary 
for a better social organization to artificially restrain the pas- 
sion for pleasure, at the same time raising the social (juality of 
men; tliat is to say, their/altruism or instinct (social ethics). 
We can only exp('ct immediately the first of these twu objc^cts; 
but wo have seen that it is possible to prepare the second for the 
future, by neglecting none of tlui factors of social salvation. 

We have become acfiuainted with the most important roots 
of sexual degeneration, due to semi-civilization. 1 use the 
word “semi-civilizatioti'' because our present culture is still 
very iiicomplete and has hardly 4one more than skim over the 
surface of the ifiasses. 

Men of hitler culture hrfve overcome the maladies of infiincy 
of civilization rfiuch better than the uneducated masses, and it is 
precisely this fact which should give us courage ami confidence 
in a |uture in which a true higher culture will be the appanage 
of all. The roots of degeneration are either directly or indifectly 
asso* iated with sexual life. It is our duty to declare war of 
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extenuation against all of them, and nqt to cease this contest 
before reducing them to thdr natural primitive Tninitnnm . 
The following ^ the*^ chi^ eyii^ to be contended agmnst. 

1. The Cult pf Monh^. — We have recognized the primary 
sources of degeneration in the historical development of human- 
ity and its sexual life (Chapters VI and X). They consist in the 
exploitation of man by man, in the derire of possessing riches 
and powsr, which become the source of marriage by purchase 
^ and by abduction, of prostitution and all the modem require- 
ments by the aid qf which is cultivated the passion for sexual' 
pleasures, thanks to the power of money. 

The priests and disciples of Mammon lie when they say that 
their god — the golden calf — is the most powerful stimulus to 
work and the principal promoter of culture. If we look closer 
we see the contrary. Men of" genius, thinkers, inventors and 
artists are urged to work by tiieir hereditary instinct, by tme 
love of the ideal and thirSt for knowledge. The disciples of 
Mammon, on the watch for the di;$coveries and creations of these 
men, rob them*' not only of ‘the fruit of their work, but often of 
the honors which belong to them. Intellectual robbery is 
added to pecuniary robbeiy. 

These aie the methods of “Mammonism,” which must be seen 
to be appreciated; and we are told that this kind of industry 
should be the only stimulus to hunijan work and culture! No 
doubt, t^ie unbridled lust for gain inges men to feverish activity; 
but this kind of zeal, which is nearly always associated with the 
pasripn for pleasure, and only works to obt^ the means of satis- 
fying it, is unhealthy. It is necessary for other factors to act in 
stimulating human work. Fortunately these forces exist, and 
can be foimd," for without work there can be no culture, social 
progress nor, happiness. ^ * 

The wosship of the golden calf, the utilization of accumulated 
wealth as a means of exploiting the work of others for individual 
interest, is therefore the primary and principal i‘oot of social 
degeneration, iparriage for money, prostitution and all their 
corrupt associations. If this root is not tom out, humadity will 
neves* succeedjp the sanitation of sexual matters. The stmggle 
against the exaggerated modem legal rights of capital, and the 
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abuses which result from it, is therefore one of the most im- 
portant tasks to be accomplished in order to lead indisectly* to 
the sanitation of sexual in^cour^. * 

2. The Use of Ifarcotics. — vThe diabit of^ unng narcotic 
poisqps, especially alcdhol,* leads to the phyacal. and moral 
degeneration of naen, a degeneration which not only affects the 
9 individuals concerned, but also their germinal cells and conse- 
quently their offspring. I have designated this degeneration 
by the term blastopJUhoria. Blastophthoria is intimately con- 
*nected witl; sexual phenomena, and thanks to if, the individual* 
influence of these poisons may extend to mafty generations. * 
A single radical remedy would be ea^ to apply, if men were 
not so much the slaves df their habits and prejudices, of capital 
and the passion for pleasure. All narcotic substances, esp% 
daily distilled and fermented ^nks, should be abolished as a 
means of pleasure and relegate to pharmacy, in which they 
may still be used as remedi^, with spqpial precautions.’ Alcohol 
may also be used for industriarpurposes. 

Sdence has proved that even the most moderate indulgence 
in alcohol disturbs the assodation of ideas, and renders them 
more superficial, without the subject l>eing aware of it. This 
slight degree of alcohohe narcosis causes in man temporary 
feeling of pleasure and gayety to which he soon becomes accus- 
tomed. In this way there is created in him a desire for more, 
too often with increasing doses. ^ 

Most narcotics, especially alcohol (either fermented or dis- 
tilled), have the peculiarity of exciting the sexual appetite in a 
bestial manner, thereby leading to the most absurd ancl dis- 
gusting excesses, although at the same time they weaken the 
sexual power. The transient pleasure produced by these sub- 
stances is, therefore, ^f no real and lasting advantage, while it 
results in the most terrible individual and social miseries. 

Sodeties for total abstinence from all alcoholic drinks ^bave 
undertaken h war of extermination agunst the use of all poisons 
used for purposes of pleasure, when experience ha^ proved thdr 
sodal tlanger. Let us hope that they will succeed; then a sec* 
ond fundamental root of degeneration of sexual life will be 
destroyed. 
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3. The Emancipation of Woman. — fhird source of sexual 
anomalies is due to the inequality of the rights of the two sexes. 
This can only^ be attacked the,, complete emancipation of 
women. In no ^ind of'ahimal is the female an object possessed 
by the maie« Nowhere in nature dd we ^ind the^ slave-law wJiich 
subordinates one sex to the other. Even among ants, where the 
male, on account of his great physical inferiority, is very de- 
pendent <on the workers, the latter do not impose on him any 
constraint. We haye already refuted the argument which is 
based on the inteHectual inferiority of woman. 

^ The emancipaJbidn of women is not intended to transform 
them into men, but simply to give them their human rights, I 
might even say their natural animaf rights. It in no way 
wishes to impose work on women nor to make them unaccus- 
tomed to it. It is as absurd to' bring them up as spoilt children 
as it is cruel to brutalize them as beasts of burden. It is our 
duty to give them the indbpen^lenb position in society which 
corresponds to their normal attributes. 

Their sexUal *rolc is so important that it gives them the right 
to the highest social considerations in this domain. I will not 
repeat what I have said in Chapter XIII, but simply state 
categorically that, when women have ac(|uired in society rights 
and duties equal to those of men (in accordance with sexual 
differences), when they can react freely according to their 
feminine^geniiis, in a manner as decisive as men, on the desti- 
nies of the community, a third fundamental root of present 
sexual abuses will be suppressed. The complete emancipation 
of woman thuj^ constitutes our third principal postulate, and in 
this I am in accord with Wcstermarck, Secretan and many 
other eminent '^persons. • 

The difference which exists Jbetween tjie two sexes ddbs not 
give any reasonable excuse to*man for monopelizing all social 
and' political rights. The external world and our fellow beings, 
by whom and for whom we live in body and mind, arc the same 
for woman as for man, so that even when the mentality of one 
sex is on the average a little higher than that of the otHer, the 
first fifannot cla^ the right of refusing the second the liberty of 
living and actin'^ from the social point of view according to®her 
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own genius. The two sexes differ in many respects it is true; 
on the other hand, all legal and consequently artihc^itl con- 
straint of one by the other ha^ the effect ®f hindering the free 
development of both. Eacfi sex^ias tb^ right to look upoi? tho 
worl^ and assimilate it* according to its naturS. It^can thus 
develop its persdhality so that it does not become afiolated an(J 
* atrophied like a domestic animal. It is on\y the right of the 
stronger, cultivated by narrow-minded prejudice, that can 
deny or misunderstand these facts. The legal restrictions which 
•we impose on woman, on her mentality *and 4ier whole life, 
especially her conjugal life, have nothing inS common with the# 
just restrictions which the law should provide against the en- 
croachments of individual egoism, which injure the rights of 
others or those of society. 

4. Prejudice and Tradition. — There is still another enemy 
opposed to reform, which is so (jeeply rooted in human nature 
that we can only hope for i^slow improvement in the quality of 
men, by its progressive weakfeyng. I refer to the host of 
prejudices, traditional custorris, mystic superstitions, religious 
dogmas, fashions, etc. I should require* many pages of moral 
preaching to deal with all the vicefe yhicH are perpetually created 
and supported by the wretched tendency of the human mind to 
sanctify every ancient tradition and consider it as unalterable. 

Prejudiec, faith in authority, mysticism, etc., with conscious 
or unconscious hypocrisy, and by the aid of more or less 
transparent sophisms, place themselves at the service of the 
basest human passions — envy, hatred, vanity, avarice, lewd- 
ness, scandal, desire of domination and idleness — and Tslothc 
them all with the sacred mantle of ancient customs, the better 
to sanction their igijominy by relying on the authority of 
tradition. There is no infamy which has not been justified, 
Verified or even deified in tliis way. 

I am convinced that it only by. the introduction of the^sci- 
entific spirit^ of an inductive and philosophical manner of fhink- 
ing, into schools and among the masses, that we shall be able to 
conteiftl efficaciously with the routine and i?arrot-like repeti- 
tions which are rooted in the worship of authoritative doctrines 
anti prejudices based on the sanctity of what is old. 
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We have already sufficiently dealt with the superannuated 
prejudii^es and customs to be contended with in the sexual do- 
msdn, and need not i^tum to th£m. The whole of this category 
Of causes of a category which also plays a great part in all 
other donjains (5f human life, can only, •therefore, be contended 
yith by true science combined with an integral and free educa- 
tion of the character of youth. 

I must once again insist on the necessity of a fight to a finish 
on this ground. It is necessary for this that scientists should 
^ from time to time emerge from their sanctums, and let their* 
tlights shine in the whirlpool of human society. They must 
take part in social conflicts and avoid losing touch with what is 
and always will be human. * 

The following postulates relate to aberrations and dangers 
which are more partial or more local. 

5r Pornography. — ^In Chapt^ra V, X and XVIII, I have 
spoken of pornography,^ and in Chapter XVII, of its great 
danger to the development of'auiormal sexual life in youth. 
Although pornography ow^ much of its origin and develop- 
ment to the ^eed for gain, it must not be forgotten that, on the 
other hand, masculine eroticistU tends to promote its mercantile 
interests. It is the duty of society to oppose the pornographic 
products of morbid eroticism, without impasing the least con- 
straint on true art. The sexual appetite of man is on the 
average rather strong; we may even say that it is much too 
strong, dbmpared with the social necessities of procreation. It 
is, therefore, quite superfluous to artificially stimulate it. The 
Struve against pornography must, therefore, be raised to the 
rank of a postulate. 

We must not forget, however, that w^ shall contend with it 
much more successfully by fulfilling our first four postulates, 
and in raian^ the artistic id^ and feeling ii\ man, than by 
dirrot measures of suppression. Thp latter should be limited 
to tlfe most coarse and corrupt productions of pornography. 

6. Politics and Sexual Life. — ^I need only remind the reader 
(rf the encroachnients of politics on sexual life, and especially of 
the a]j>use of sexual influence in the domain of politics. It is 
needless to poii^ out the necessity of opposing all useless inter- 
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meddling of the State in the sexual life of individuals by 
the aid of unjustifiable* regulations, as well as all intervention 
in the natural sexual requirements of mai> (in marriage, etc.), 
when no individual or sof^al ihtihre^ ,is injured. What is* 
much^roore difficult, is to pmvent the pressure 'of sexual S 3 rm- 
pathies and antipathies, and especially of amoroAs passions, 
,in politics. 

7. Venereal Disease. — ^There is need for a great combat with 

venereal disease and pathological corruptions of the sexual 
appetite. (Vide Chapters VIII, XIII and XIV.) • Sexual crimi- ■ 
nals should be treated conjointly with the J pathology of tho| 
sexual appetite, and in the same manner ; for it is nearly always 
a question of anomalies ®f the human brain, which are impos- 
sible to improve or eliminate by punishment or other penal 
measures. • , • * 

For the present, medical add administrative measures* of 
restriction, undertaken by society ^gainst dangerous, and de- 
generate individual.:, in the sc^u&l,domain, are the only possible 
remedy. We should also endedvor in the future Jo pfevent such 
individuals from breeding and supprcss.Uie causes* of blastoph* 
thoria, by the aid of our second ijostulate. 

8. The Conflict of Human Races.— There remains a last pos- 
tulate, extremely arduous and serious, which we haVc already 
mentioned. How is our Aryan race and its civilization to guard 
agmnst the danger of being passively invaded and exterminated 
by the alarming fecundity of other human races? One*must be 
blind not to recognize this danger. To estimate it at its proper 
value, it is not enough to put all “savages” and “barbarians” 
into one basket and all “ civilized” into the other.* The question 
is far more complicated than this. Many savage apd semi-savage 
races become rapidly extinct on account of their comparative 
sterility. Europeans tiavo introduced among them so much 
alcohol, venereal disease and other plagues, that they promptly 
perish from want of the power of resistance. This is the*&se 
with the Weddas, the Todas, the Redskins of North America, 
the Australian aboriginees, Malays and many ethels. 

The question presents itself in another aspect with regard to 
neypies, who are very resistaht aad axtramely prolific* wd 
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everywhere adapt themselves to civilized customs. But those 
who believe that negroes are capable of Acquiring a higher civili- 
zation without undQ.rgoing a phylogenetic cerebral transforma- 
ition for a hundred tho^^n(b}Ksars,*are Utopians. 1 cannot here 
enter into the details of this quest^n. . It seems obvious to me, 
however,* that in the already considerable time*during which the 
American negroes have been under the influence of European, 
culture, they ought to have often demonstrated their power of 
assimila'ting it and of developing it independently, according 
to their own genius, if their brains were capable of so doing 
I Instead of this, w^ find that negroes in the interior of the island 
of Haiti, formerty civilized by France, then abandoned to them- 
selves, have, with the exception of a tow mulattoes, reverted to 
the most complete barbaiism, and have even barbarized the 
‘French language and Christianity, with which they had been 
endowed. * 

Comp%re with this the, rapidity with which a civilized oi 
civilizablc race, depending on rfcs., innate energy, assimilates our 
culture with or without Christianity! We need only look at 
what has happened in Jap*^ during the last thirty years, and 
what the Christian races of »the Balkan countries have been 
doing after delivery from the yoke of the Turks — for example, 
the Roum&nians, Bulgarians and Greeks. 

It is by its fmits that we judge the value of the tree. The 
Japanese are a civilizable and civilized race, and must be treated 
as such,* The negroes, on the contrary, are not so; that is to 
say, they are only by themselves capable of quite an inferior 
civilization, and only become adapted to our customs by a super- 
ficial veneer of civilization. 

Up to wha^ point can the Mongolian, and even the Jewish 
race, become mixed with oiu* Aryan or Indo-Germani(i races, 
without gradually supplanting them anS causing them to dis- 
appear? This is a question I am incapable of answering. If it 
wefft only a question of the Japanese there would Jje no serious 
difficulty and the assimilation would be beneficiaL But the 
Chinese and*some other Mongolian races constitute an imminent 
danger for the very existence of the white races. These people 
eat much less tlRin ourselves, are contented with much sm^er 
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dwellings, and in spite <jf this produce twice as many children 
and do twice as much work. The connection of this witll the 
sexual question is not difficult to UQderstan'^. ^ 

Possibly we might make a compact with*the Mqpgols, and the 
Chines# in particpjar, which -^ould allow both races to»live on 
the earth without annihilating each other. I am tjuite con- 
vinced that we have more to fear from theii* blood and their 
work than from their arms. Some time ago experts ip Far- 
Eastern questions predicted that the world would end by 
becoming Chinese. 

POSITIVE TASKS 

The elimination of the a*buses and dangers, pointed out under 
the heading of negative tasks, w'ould prepare the soil for a 
healthier and more ideal developijicnt of the sexual relations of 
humanity in the future. These require the prevention of bl&- 
tophthoric deteriora * ion of germ jells, 'aa well as all patlfological 
degeneration of sexual intercoutise.* They also require true and 
natural affection, free from the influences of •f)i;ejMdiee and 
money, and capable of surviving amorouS^intoxication. Lastly, 
they require a natural human organisation, adapted to the social 
welfare, the duties of parents toward their children, and the 
rights they have over them. 

Human Selection. — ^This is impossible to attain without re- 
course to artificial means, which have hitherto been generally 
condemned, or employed with an imhealthy and corrupt object. 
I refer to the distinction between satisfaction of the sexual 
appetite and the procreation of children. , 

Although it is true that the two things are inseparably con- 
nected in plants and animals, it is equally true thtit the culture 
and so^al development of hum^ity all over the world have 
given rise to coilditions and necessities other than those which 
formerly existed, conditions which at the present day are *80 
clearly evident that they cannot be disregarded. 

The struggle for existence, as it obtains between the different 
animal species, hardly exists any longer in nuin. The latter has 
now to fight with microbes, and other infinitely small things of 
the same nature. The combat between man and man, in the 
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form of international warfare, is approaphing its end. The wars 
of the‘present day, as foolish as they arc formidable, are rapidly 
becoming al^m'd. ' We may ]jjvcn,hope that the supreme strug- 
gle which is impcndiriglietween the Aryan and Mongolian races 
will end* in peaceful agreement. * ' 

* Is it, therefore, rational to abandon the quantitative and 
qualitative regulation of the procreation of children to natural 
selection — that is to say to brutal chance, disease, famine or 
infanticide — at a time of human evolution when science con- 
tends with the greatest success against accident, disease, infant 
mortality and -famine? 

Our strong sexual appetite is no longer in proportion to the 
exigencies of procreation, nor to the means of providing food for 
oiur.descendants, nor to the right of the latter to better or even 
tolerable existence, for the sample reason that the weak, the 
diseased and the children ar« no longer eliminated as in former 
times among primitiva i^ces by > infanticide, epidemics, wild- 
beasts, neglect or war (it is now' the strong and courageous who 
are elimirfated’ by the latter). But it is not in our power to 
modify our instinctive and hereditary sexual appetite, while 
we have always at hand the necessary means to regulate and 
improve procreation. 

No prejudice, no dogma, no repetition of old maxims, based 
on so-called immutable natural laws, can stand against such 
ample, and elementary truths. We like to call “natural laws” 
what to our limited knowledge appears regular in nature. We 
formulate a law, and too often make an idol, instead of always 
making further examinations, in the light of new truths, to see 
if these so-called laws hold good. But the now truths are there, 
crying for refcognition. The sheet-anchor is in our hands, in the 
form of measures to prevent oi regular conception. 

We must, therefore, have recourse to these measures, with 
pqxdence, employing them only at first where they are most 
necessary, and especially insisting on the procreation of numer- 
ous children wherever mental and moral strength is combined 
with bodily health. In this connection I am strongly opposed 
to *the neo-lAlthusians, who simply propose to diminish the 
number of births indiscriminately, as well as to the rdii^ous 
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dogmas, especially Catholic, which, under the fallacious pretext 
of so-called divine inspiration, would hinder the prog^dss of the 
social sciences. . " '» 

Human selection is the principle wlich shouM lead us to ^e 
object to be attained In the remote future. It ^ \iot by legal 
constraint, but by universal instruction, that we shall obtain’ 
general recognition and acceptance of this, principle. We have 
proved in Chapter VI, with regard to sexual selection, that 
women are much more exclusive in their choice than men, and 
that among savages they prefer courage and bodily strength. 
At the present day, owing to change of cus^ms, cultured add 
intelligent women are, on the contrary, much less attracted by 
man’s physical strength than by his intellectual superiority or 
genius. This gives us a very important indication of the selfo- 
tion we desire, and confirms the necessity of instructing women 
in sexiial matters. I foresee .f^hat the enlightened and Intelli- 
gent women aie those who will support human sdection with 
the greatest energy and succt^. 

I repeat here that it is not our. object to escape- a new human 
race of superior beings, but sihiply to tause gradual elimination 
of the unfit, by suppressing tfiQ, causes of blastophthoria, and 
sterilizing those who have hereditary taints by mpans of a vol- 
untary act; at the same time urging healthier, happier and 
more social men to multiply more and more. 

A profound study of blastophthoria and all the phenomena 
of the mneme and normal heredity leaves no doubt bn the pos- 
sibility of attaining this object. Is not the quality of dogs im- 
proved by breeding from the good and eliminating flie bad? 
Arc not certain families distinguished in their character, work 
and intelligence, be^^tuse for many generations their ancestors 
hav8 preserved the^ qualities and maintained the family type 
by means obcareM marriages? On the other hand, are not 
cowardice, falseness and meanness, etc., reproduced with, quite 
as much Certainty in other families? I refer the reade^ to the 
description given by Jorger of the disastrous eff^ts of alcoholic 
blastophthoria and bad heredity produced during nearly two 
centuries in the numerous members of a family of vagabonds 
^de Chapter XI). 
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One must be blinded by religious preyidicc to deny such 
striking truths. No doubt, our pathological degenerations and 
our crpss-breeding are*^so infiiptely cpmplex that at any time 
atavism may protjuce ecfjltoria of better children derived from 
,bad parents^ jind that of inferior chlldreh deriv^ from better 
parents. We have seen in the first chapter the complex rela- 
tions which exist between these phenomena. We must not 
allow ourselves to bo deceived by the appearances of certain 
particular cases. 

What then are' th9 t3rpes of men which we should endeavor 
td produce? . " 

Tyi>es to Eliminate. — First of all we must understand that 
negative action is much easier than positive. It is more easy 
tOi mention the types which should not be allowed to multiply 
than those which should. These Vo, in the first place, all crimi- 
nals, lunatics, and imbeciles, and all individuals who are irre- 
sponsible, ifiischicvous, quarrt)lsome or amoral. These are the 
persons who do the most harm in society, and introduce into it 
the most harmfol' taints. It is the same with alcoholics, opium- 
eaters, etc., who, although ofton*capable in other respects, are 
dangerous by their blastophthoric influence. Here the only 
remedy consists in the suppression of the use of narcotics, for 
it is no use eliminating a few narcotized individuals as long as a 
greater number is always being produced. 

Persons predisposed to tuberculosis by heredity, chronic inva- 
lids, the subjects of rickets, hemophilia, and other persons inca- 
pable of procreating a healthy race owing to inherited diseases 
or bad constitution, form a second category of individuals who 
ought to avoid propagation, or do so as little as possible. 

Types to Perpetuate. — On the other hand^ men who are useful 
from the social point of view— ^these wh^ take a pleasure in 
work and thoSa who ai-e good tempered, peaceful and amiable 
should be induced to multiply. If they are endowed with clear 
intelligence and an active mind, or with an int^ectual or 
artistic creative imagination, they constitute excellent subjects 
for reproduction. In such cases certain taints which ar 8 not 
Joo prcBiounccd nj^y be passed over. 

True will-power, i.e., perseverance in the accomplishment 
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of rational resolutions, and not the t 3 rrannical and obstinate 
spirit of domination, Is also one of the most desirable qualities 
which ought to be reproduced. Wili-poorer must not* be con- 
founded with impulsiveness, whith is gather the antinomy «f 
it, but often deceives «supprficial observers, find makes them 
believe in the edstenco of a strong will, because 1;he violent 
manner in which it tries to realize momentaiy impulsi"'. 
resolutions. 

Human Social Value. — ^Wc have seen that, owing to ti'aditional 
, routine, the intellectual merit of a young»man js unfortunately 
judged by the results of examinations. Tej succeed in these, ^ 
good memory and strong mental receptivity a^e all that is nec- 
essary. It follows from this that nonentities often attain the 
highest social positions, while originality, creative power, perse- 
verance, honesty, responsibility. and duty take a back place. Tf 
refer the reader to what I haycT said on the estimation of human 
value, especially in the Landerziejiungsheime (Chapter XVI). 
They should bo estimated acfUstding to their utility in practical 
social life, whore the qualities of will and crea|iv(^ imagination 
play a more considerable part, than pjemory ahd rapidity in 
assimilating the ideas of others.. • 

But we have seen that the standard of ordinary examinations 
is false, even as regards pure intelligence. Ci’itic&l judgment 
and imaginative power of combination have a much greater 
intellectual value than mernoiy or the power of assimilation. 
It is, therefore, not to bo wondered at that the boy ^ho is at 
the top of his class so often turns out a failure, while the dunce 
who failed in his examinations sometimes becomes a genius or 
at any rate a very useful and capable man. From such facts, 
which are extremely common, it is falsely conclyded, by a kind 
of fat^ism, that “ on5 never knows what will become of a man, 
for personalities chaftge so mach.” This false conclusion is 
simply due to the erroneous criterion which is used in the 
evaluation of childhood, combined with the disgust inspis^d in 
strong and original minds by our schools. 

Diseases and other accidents may sometimes ffinder the de- 
velopment of good dispositions, or even cause them to abort 
cojapletely. Nevertheless, we shall rarely make false pro^ecies 
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if we begin by avoiding the gross errors that we have pointed 
out in the mental evaluation of youth. It is also nccesssary to 
institute extensive pjycholo^cal observations on the develop- 
ments of indiAdduals, an^ m the<^valu(i of their work at adult age 
compared with their peculiarities observed in childhood. I am 
certain that^ this way the social value of a young man, or even 
a child, and in general all members of human society, could be 
calculated in advance in a more exact way. 

Domestic Animals and Plants. — ^The weak constitution of the 
•domestic varieties of* plants and animals has been used as an 
l^gument against human selection. If the animal and vege- 
table varieties which we raise by artificial selection have not 
enough strength when left to themselves, this is due to the 
fact that in creating them we have not consulted their interests 
m the'struggle for existence, but only our own. For example, 
we raise for our own use fat bigs which can scarcely walk, 
pear trcei^ with succulent fruit* which has very few seeds, etc. 
It is obvious that these ’'monstiosifies cannot be expected to 
maintain them^lvcs in the struggle for existence. Human 
selection, on the contrary, is only concerned with what is advan- 
tageous for man, individually 'is well as socially. It is, there- 
fore, not a question of a Utopian hjrpothesis, but of facts, the 
daily consequences of which we can observe in society, if we 
only look at them without prejudice. 

Calculation of Averages. — Francis Galton has studied this 
question by the aid of the law of variations and by the calcula- 
tion of probabilities. This law only deals with so-called for- 
tuitouc elements, due to thousands of minute causes which act 
to a great extedt against each other and become mutually com- 
pensated in thfir general effect, so that the two extremes are 
always represented by small numbers ^and the average by 
large numbers. 'But, when ceftain special and greater forces 
come into play, the general resultant is deviated in one direction 
or the other. o 

Galton sho^ra that this law applies to social relations and 
mental values as well as to the stature of the body. In a ^ven 
society there are always some individuals who are very good, 
some very bad, aidf many mediocrities. When a powerful gem 
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eral factor, such as alcohol or corruption mon^, lowers all 
the individual values,* the total vsJue of the whole scale of 
capacities is lowered. Galton shows that the avcx'age values can 
be appreciably raised by inducing Ihe ^]{iss of higher valu^ to^ 
reproduce themselves, and by preventing the lo^cr values from 
doing so. * 0 * „ 

f Prof. Jules Amann has shown how the immigration of the 
Huguenots into Switzerland and Germany after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV (1685) contributed to raise 
the mental level in these countries and coiitinuesato do so at the 
present day. J ^ 

Visions of the Past and Future. — ^It is always sad to see capa- 
ble, hard-working men and women, very useful from the social 
point of view, remaining sterile, simply on account of our social 
or reli^ous prejudices; whereas,«for the benefit of the colhmu-" 
nity, they ought to marry as.ybung as possible and procreate 
numerous children. ^ , , 

I have already said (the ide&*i^ found in Andr6 Couvreur’s 
La Graine) that, if the sterility of one of ^je ^onjoints in 
marriage unfortunately leads to*sterility«in the oftier conjoint, 
the law, to make good the loss, should allow bigamy or concu- 
binage in favor of the second, when the latter is very capable. 

I cannot dwell too strongly on the necessity of compensating 
for the sterilization which is so necessary with ill-formed or in- 
capable beings, as well as for the period of rest which is due 
to women between their confinements, by an energetic multi- 
plication of all useful and capable individuals. 

In the same way, it is a real pity to see so many healthy, active 
and intelligent girls become old maids, simply bedhuse they hare 
no money and do not wish to throw themselves at the first 
scamp ^ho comes. It would be far better to allow a little free 
polygamy, with, complete equalify of the two sexes and certain 
legal precautions, than to Jose so much good seed and grow so 
many weeds.* I refer the reader to what I have said on the duties 
of parents toward their children, and on the duties of society 
toward' the procreators of healthy children. (ChapW XIII.) 

It would certainly take a century to obtmn any appremble 
improvement in the quality of a race by this procedure, ev^ if 
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it were carried out in a methodical and general way. At the end 
of' a f«w centuries our descendants might recognize the happi- 
ness that they owe tp our cflPorts. They would also no doubt be 
•astcAiished ate being de^^endfech froili such a race of barbarians, 
and at having so many drunkards, .criminals and imbeciles 
among tnefi; ancestors. The mingling of mysticism in sexual 
life, which now exists under the name of religion, would appear 
to them almost the same as idolatry and the practice of “ magi- 
cians” fftnong savage races appears to us. 

• As to the effects ^_f alcoholic diinks and prostitution, these 
^would give them rdniost the same impression as the instruments 
of torture of the Middle Ages which we see exhibited in muse- 
ums, or the horrors of the Inquisition, or burning at the stake 
for witchcraft. 

* Mefny of my readei's will no .doubt regai’d my comparisons as 
exaggerated or fanatical, becal^s^^, imbued as we are with con- 
temporary thought, we caipiof, without a great effort of imagi- 
nation and having at our disposal much experience and many 
objects of coipnarison, identify burselves with the thought of 
the past or that of the future. 7 . recommend pemons who cannot 
appreciate this fact to read the “Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
by Harriet Beccher-Stowe tnot the novel itself). This book 
contains ntimerous documents relating to the time of negro 
slavery before the American war of secession. When they read 
what happened at that time, for example, advertisements in the 
public journals of dogs trained to track e.scaped slaves, they will 
perhaps agree with me. Pious pastors then gave their support 
to slavery, as they often do now to alcohol. What now appears 
to us as monsCrous seemed then quite natural. 

Reform in , Education. — ^After human selection, I consider 
pedagogic reform in the sexual and other domains as the most 
important of positive reforms. • (\ide Chapters XVII and XIII.) 
Although gboih quality in the germ is one of the fundamental 
conditions for man’s happiness, it is not sufficient. Just as we 
can obtain by education comparatively useful individuals from 
comparatively defective germs, so can we more easily damage 
phylogenetically good germs, by evil influences during their 
, ontogeny. ? 
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Society should dcvotjj all its care to the good general educa- 
tion of the body and mind of children. It should do evcs^thing 
possible to develop harmonyjusfy |ho inteRigence, sentiments, 
will, character, altniism and aesthetics, fifter the^ifanncr of the* 
Landgrziehungsheime, which* we have described jp. Chapter 
XVII. Every good hereditary type should be given the oppor-. 
•tunity for free expansion, by means of rational education and 
work. ^ 

With regard to individuals who are defective by heredity, 
fheir better dispositions might be developed uf> to a certain 
point and made to antagonize the bad dispo^tigms, so that the j 
latter should not predominate in the brain. (Vide Chapter 
XVIT.) 

In spite of the great importance of rational pedagogy, we must, 
not forget that it is incapable o^’rcplacing selection. It serves 
for the immediate object, which ig to utilize in the best possible 
way human mat<'' ial as it exists at pfefjpnt; but by itsrflf it can- 
not in any way improve the (luality of the future germ. It can, 
however, by instructing youth on the social valac^of selection, 

prepare it to put the latter in acfion. * * 

• • 

UTOPIAN IDEAS ON THE IDEAL MARRIAGE OF THE* FUTURE 

The outward life of man is largely influenced by events of the 
moment; but his inner life is determined by memories of the 
•past combined with heredity, and thus gives rise to efforts 
toward the future. The past should never be allowed to dqpai- 
nate the present or the future, but should combine past expe- 
rience with new impressions, and constitute a prolific source of 
ideas and resolutions. , • 

The fnarriage of th^ future pre-supposes people to be com- 
pletely instructed from their childhood in natural sexual intcr- 
coume and its eventual dangers. It pre-supposes man brought 
up without rflcohol or other narcotics, possessing the riglit to 
utilize the produce of his work for life and the maintenance of 
his owfl person, but not that of capitalizing for himself or his 
children, nor of making legacies to othera, i.e., of foundir^ by 
the fcid of money a power for the exploitation of others. Every- 
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one will know from his childhood th%t work is a necessary 
condition for the existence of all. 

Brought up in co&mon w(th absplutely equal rights, ^Is and 
'boys will be iyare of 'the differences in their life tasks, such as 
differences ^f sex and individuality uuScate tl^em. Till the age 
of sixteen, dr perhaps longer, they will have l^en instructed in 
the schools by simultaneous development of intelligence, bodily 
and technical exercises, aesthetics, moral and social sentiments 
and will. Without frightening them with the specter of eternal 
punishment, and without alluring them by the promise of para- 
( dise after death, ^ey will have been taught that the object of 
om transient individual existence is continual effort to attain 
a pure human ideal. They will have'' learnt to find the truest 
satisfaction in the accomplishment of their different duties, and 
in work in common for the bqnefit of society. They will also 
have learnt to despise frivolity and luxury, to attach no im- 
portancd'to personal property and to put all their ambition into 
the quantity and quality of tl^eii' work. 

The sexual appetite will manifest itself in different individuals 
at different ages. Trained frohi childhood not to yield to every 
derire, but to subordinate their appetites to the welfare of the 
community, they will not yield immediately. Moreover, they 
will know the signification of this appetite. They will also 
know that their patience will not be tried too long, and that 
they may speak openly on sexual subjects to their masters and 
parents and even to their companions of the opposite sex. 

What will be the consequences of such a state of things? 
Attachments will be formed early. But, instead of making all 
kinds of calculations concerning money, social porition, etc.; 
instead of coifcealing thdr thoughts in the form of conventional 
politeness; nistead of avoidi^ an hopest explanation of the 
knotty poSht, or, at the most pasring over thiS'explanation like 
a cat on hot dnders; instead of trying to dazzle by their charms 
the one they wirii to capture, the lovers of the ‘future will be 
much more, fri^ because th^ will have less reason to dis* 
rimulate. They will exchange plans for the future, £nd will 
nifitually testjeach other’s constan<^ and loyalty without feai 
of scandal and slander. 
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The two sexes will be able to enter into free relations with 
each other, first of all Ibecause they will both be instrupted hi 
sexual life, and secondly, becau^ mannei^ and customs will be 
more free. Without actual sexuill'int^90urse, two lovers Vill* 
thus |je able to see whether their temperaments are well adapted 
to each other. “ •* , 

• Then, thanks to its liberty, the period of l^trothal will allow 
a free interchange of ideas on life between the parties concerned, 
so that they will soon find out whether they are likely or not to 
Mve harmoniously in conjugal union. Questions of heredity, 
procreation and education will be dealt with halmly and freely. ^ 
This will be certainly more moral than the present conversa- 
tions between betrothed oouples, “well-brought up,” who, apart 
from certain conventional degrees of flirtation, hardly ^e 
mention anything but commonplaces. * ^ 

A young man of talent, who wishes to continue his studies, 
will not be prevented from^manying.^ He may, for «xamplc, 
many at twenty-four a young«^iof eighteen and continue his 
studies till he is twenty-six. The i^convenienq^ will be slight, 
for the habits of life will be ampler, and he can easily, by anti- 
conceptional measures, avoid having children for a year or two. 

What will marriage be like? First of ail, all useless luxury 
and conventional formality will be reduced to a ’minimum. 
The husband and wife will both work, either together, or each 
on their own account, according to circumstances. Part of the 
work wiU naturally be devoted to the children. As at ■'present, 
the husband will be able to participate in the personal education 
of the children, if he is more disposed than the 'wife. * ' 
Equality in the rights of the two sexes and matriarchy (vide 
Chapter XIII) will not render conjugal relations> less intimate, 
but will, on the contrary, deepen their roots by raising their 
moral value. Tjjiere be less’time to shine in society; din- 
ner-parties and society fuqptions of all kinds will be unkno^; 
these things are for the idle rich, who have time to kill and mbney 
to spend. If a friend comes, and there is time to receive him 
and something for him to eat, he will be invited to take “pot- 
luck” with his family. ^ 

(Bothes will be ample, comfortable and hy^enic. • Dwdlings 
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will be artistic, jcsthctic and scrupulously clean. Pomp and 
luxurj^eare not art, and arc sometimes so overdone that they 
wound the most elefti4}ntary*seftse of scsthetics. 

' if the occuj^ation of tlie marHcd couple or the number of their 
children gender domestic servants «iecu3saiy, the latter wijtl not 
have the same position in the family as our present servants. 
Their education f^id social position being tlie same as those, 
of the piembers of the family, they will take the position of 
companions rather than servants. No domestic work will be 
considered as degratling. ' 

I If the marria^Tc^qs sterile, the con joints will adopt orphans or 
children from other large families. In cei‘tain cases, of which 
we have spokem, concubinage may be preferred which, with such 
a change in social organization, will amount to bigamy; but 

^ ft 

here everything will be clone (Jpenly and by mutual agreement. 
In ‘such cases any one who cannot overcome jealousy will be 
divorced? , ♦ 

If, in spite of everything, a ‘marriage is not happy, owing to 
incompatibcli,ty,of charact(;r, the marriage (or sexual contract) 
will be dissolved, after legal prtwision for the children and their 
education. After this each pf the conjoints will be free to marry 
again. This last contingency will probably not be more fre- 
quent than it is as present, possibly less, especially when there 
are children, for divorce is always painful when there arc chil- 
dren to be brought up. 

Work, and the effort of striving toward the ideal of social 
lifcj are the best and most healthy distractions for the sexual 
appetite. It is the idleness, luxury and corruption of large 
cities which cause it to degenerate. Moreover, work revives 
love and leaves little time for family disputes. 

With a littl^ independence of character, and abandonment of 
old prejudices, we can even now realize our scheme to a great 
ex^.ent. • 

Tile Art of Loving Long. — ^Tho ideal true love often only shows 
itself after tjie first amorous intoxication has subsided. In order 
to remain harmonious, love requires above all things thfc higher 
psycliic irradia^n of intimate sympathetic sentiments asso- 
ciated with the sexual appetite, with which they should always 
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rcnuun intimately connected, or at any rate as long as the dura- 
tion of the active sexual life of man. Later on, m the avening 
of life, the first are sufficient^ ^ ^ » • 

The great error into which most men tall who oiirry is to rely* 
on the civil and Religious* boifds of .matrimony. As goon as the 
union is sealed, they return to their usual habits ^d mode of 
•life. Each expects much from the other ^d gives as little 
as possible. When amorous sexual intoxication is qyer, the 
husband no longer finds any charm in his wife, he becomes 
enamored of other women to whom ho devQtes* his attention, 
rcsi'rving his bad temper for his wife, while flie Jatter takes no| 
more trouble to please him. 

I agi-ee that a man cannot for long conceal his true nature; 
we are what we are by heredity. Nevertheless, the art of J)eing, 
amiable may be acquired by hal^t and education, an art which 
• the poorest may employ. Eddcal/ion should never cease dunng 
life. Along with the liighei\seq]bim(hite of love and nftitual re- 
spect, lasting sexual attractioitis a link of inestimable value in 
maintaining a long and happy imioa between iifea and woman 
in marriage. * * 

The married couple should, therefore, avoid cveiything which 
may rupture this link. The wife should devote hersglf to mak- 
ing the home attractive to her husband. The latter, on his 
part, should neither regard his wife as a mere housekeeper, nor 
only as an object for the satisfaction of his sexual jppctitc. 
Such a conception of woman and marriage is unfortunately very 
common and is ineompatiblc with true conjugal happiness^ 

On the other hand, it is not enough for the husband to esteem 
and respect his wife as a faithful companion, to whom he is 
united in a purely intellectual way. For the coujllc to find last- 
ing an(f corhpletc happiness in pjarriage, love, however ideal it 
may be, should be accompanied by sexual enjoyment. In short, 
intellectual and sentiments harmony should be combined ^vrith 
sensual harmony in a single and sublime symphony. The hus- 
band should not only regard his wife as the inc^fnation of all the 
domestic virtues, but should also continue to imagine her as the 
Venus of his early love. • 

'ftiis condition may be realized even when youth has passet/ 
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away, provided the deep sympathetic sentiments of an idea’i 
love hawe truly existed and are maintained. The wife will then 
continue to be for h€r4iusbapd the goddess she has always been. 
‘But if this condition is^ifot reused it is not always easy for the 
husband, (Vpth his polygamous disf)oid6on, to I'enuun insensible 
to the charfhs of other women. However, habit and imaginar 
tion may do much to correct this tendency. 

I think the following advice may be useful to the husband 
(and occasionally also to the wife). When his sexual passion is 
excited by ano'ther WUman and he is in danger of succumbing, 
fhe should endeavor, by the aid of his imagination, to clothe his 
own wife with the charms of his would-be seducer. With a 
little determination this measure wilt often succeed; he will 
,thus strengthen his sexual desire toward his own wife, and per- 
haps increase hers also. In thV? way, a flame which threatened 
to destroy conjugal happiness ma^ sometimes serve to strengthen 
it, by reviving afresh the mutual feelings of love and desire. In 
the first part of his “Wahlverwandtschaften" (elective affini- 
ties), Goetlie dfesignates this phenomenon by the term merUal 
adultery; but I am of fhe opinion that it is rather the expression 
of a mental conjugal fidelity, which is strengthened by sensual 
substitution. 

When there is true love and good-will on both sides, such 
experiences may often help toward the gradual consolidation of 
conjugal^relations. Not only may a deviated passion be brought 
back to the conjugal bed, but certain discords may be restored 
to luumony, and the couple may find new desire and mutual 
affection which have been put to the test. 

Matriarchism. — With regard to family relations there is an 
important poilit to consider, which we <. have already touched 
upon in Chapter XIII. The powbr of mem and of patriarchism 
has hadv^the result of giving the father’s name to the family. 
Thh system is not only unnatural; .but also has deplorable 
effect. If it is true that the germ of the indivictual (jChromo- 
soTim, Chapter |) inherits on the average as much from the 
father as from the mother, the latter is more closely connected 
with dt from^ other points of view. Races in which the ma- 
ternal influe^ predominates in the family, not only in nimie 
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but also in other resp^ts, have better understood the voice of 
nature. ** 

The fact that the mother, carrieg the child for nine months in 
her womb, and for many years after*birth is jdbre intimately 
assouated with, it than* thd father, gives her a i)^tural right 
which the father cannot claim. Children ought, *therefore, to 
» be named after the mother. Moreover, in .case of divorce, it 
should be the rule for children to be restored to th^ mother, 
unless there are special reasons for another decision. 

It is evident that in the conditions of mo^Jeni civilization we* 
cannot return to matriarchism in its primifiva sense. An ol^ 
patriarch cannot become the sole sovereign of all his descend- 
ants without the occurrence of grave abuses, no more can this 
power devolve on a grandmother. Apai’t from denomipatiop 
in the maternal linn, I meap by matriarchism, the legal 
privilege of the managcmcnlT o& the family conferred on the 
wife, who is in reality the aentpr of the family. * 

I will sum up what appears to me to be required, in the follow- 
ing propositions: • •• • * 

1. Denomination in the maternal lidd*. 

^ • 

2. With the exception of cases*in which the wife loses her 

maternal rights owing to incapacity, bad conduct pr insanity, 
etc., or when the law is obliged to deprive her of them, she 
alone will possess the guai'dianship and the management of her 
children during their minority. , 

3. The wife will be proprietor and housekeeper of the house 

and household. Her work of housekeeping and her maternal 
duties will be estimated at their just value, an^ will have the 
right to compensation, equivalent to the husband’s work in his 
bu^ess. • * 

4. Ak long as conjugal union ^xists, the husband has the right 

to live in Ws wife’s house, for the protection he ^ves- to the 
family, for the work he gites toward the house and the ^Hca- 
tion of the ^Idren, as well as for his pecuniary contributions 
toward the expenses of both. , • 

5. With the exception of contributions to the house and 
education, and to the feeding and clothing of the children, the 
prffiuct of the husband’s work and private fortune belong ip 
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him, just as the product and fortune of^his wife are her own 
property. In the case of divorce there wiU then be no difficulty 
in separating the twcfpropei’tles.'^ Excepting in cases mentioned 
in the second *pfoposition, which will be decided by law, the 
children belong to the niother oniy. But as long as he 
lives and is able to work, the divorced father must continue to 
contribute to the maintenance and education of the children he 
has procfcated, till they come of age. 

These propositions have only a legal value, and will only be 
'required when the conjoints cannot come to a mutual under- 
iftanding. They in* no way concern those who are able to live 
together in mutual concord. A weak and passive woman will 
continue as before to subordinate herself to the advice and 
opinions of a husband stronger and wiser than herself. 

It is needless to say that, afi^r divorce or separation, things 
will'not always go smoothly, although more so than at present. 
The husband will always Jiave the .right to have certain claims 
decided by law. When the law is viot exclusively in the hands of 
men, it will ’be more capable of protecting the rights of women. 
Cases in which a mother is incapable of bringing up her o^vn 
children, or where the fatbjer is capable of great devotion 
and sacrifice are not now so rare, but they are nevertheless 
exceptional. 

The Present Day. — ^It is not to be expected that the above 
propositipns will find much support at the present day among 
the majority of people, still less that they will soon be realized 
by the governing bodies, considering their conservative and idle 
tendencies and their inertia. It may be asked, on the other 
hand, whether the present laws do not already provide us with 
the ways and means of attaining the idt^ that we propose. I 
already see two: ^ '• 

First of ,,all^ as pointed out in Chapter XIIIj we may enter 
into* contracts which make the properties entirely separate, and 
accordihg to the local Ic^slation in force, fulfill '‘other of the 
above propositions. For instance, in some countries, the wife 
can preserve by contract the property and management "of the 
hous(^ etc. ^ 

In the second place, illegitimate children now bear the fauuly 
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name of their mother; this is exactly what we desire. When 
concubinage is not prSsecuted and punished by law, a free mar- 
riage could be arranged by private contract which would fulfill 
the above conditions. Softie j^ftons^ f admit, |Would roquinc 
much courage to do this, for it is not every orift who can brave 
public opinion %rheu he has a good reputation t(\lo^. Mor^ 
over, such miions would not enjoy the protection of the State. 
By a little perseverance, however, the public might be induced 
to call the woman “Mrs.” instead of “Miss.” * 

• It is not impossible for unions of this lyftd between honorablo 
persons to become more frequent, and gi’adijally compel society 
to recognize free unions as the aiuivalent of traditional, or s(i 
called legal, marriage, ‘to accord them the same rights and 
recognize the chilch’en bom of them. The conjoints could be 
named by combining both family names; for example, If MiSs 
Martin enters into a fifco unipn' with Mr. Durand, she might be 
called Mrs. Martin-Dmand, and ,her husband Mr, Durand- 
Martin. * , ^ * 

Conclusion. — ^It may perhaps lie^thought th^ I %m imagining 
the existence of the purest ideal and the happiness of paradise 
in a world in which the hereditary quality of men will be no 
better than it is to-day. I hope tfiat no reader who has followed 
me carefully will regard me as so ingenuous. Then 'as now there 
will be intrigues and disputes, hatred, envy, jealousy, idleness, 
impropriety, falsehood, negligence, temper, etc., but their power 
will be less. There will be lesss excuse for these bad qualities 
and those who possess them will be regarded as pathological 
individuals who should be eliminated as much as possiHUe by 
means of proper selection, combined with gobd hygiene and 
thorough education. , 

On <lhe other hand, men of originality and high ideals will be 
able to develop much* more freely and naturally than at present. 
They will no longer bo ^e slaves of power, money, prejudice 
and routine*. They will not be obliged to conform to rehgious 
hypocrisy, but will be able to speak and act according to their 
convictions. Marriage, and sexual relations hi general, will no 
longer be a perpetual conventional falsehood. The sentiments 
n» longer fettered, will not be led astray into mischievous ways 
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by artificid excitement, so long as they do not depend on 
unhealthy dispositions, for the pretexts and especially the 
pecuniary inducemcq^ to commit evil actions and contract 
bod habits wil^have be^^ removed as far as possible. 

For the same Reason prostitution,will, become almost impos- 
* siye, for it v/ljl cease to have any reason for existence. Imniod- 
erate sexual intercoiuse, like other excesses, will not cease to 
exist, but will be kept in certain limits by the work which no 
one will be able to escape. 

• At the end of. his history of materialism (1874) F. A. Lange 
wrote as follows: 

^ “We lay dowii our pen and terminate our criticism at a time 
when Europe is agitated by the social, question. In the vast 
social domain, all the revolutionary elements of science, reli^on 
and politics meet together and seem prepared for a decisive 
battle. Whether this battle remains a simple contest of minds 
or whether: it takes the forpi bf a cataclysm which will bury 
thousands of unfortunates in the ruins of a disappearing period, 
one thing is,cerliain: — the new epoch will only succeed by abol- 
ishing egoism,*^ and plaicipg the work of improvement of the 
human race in the hands of e human cooperative society, in 
place of our feverish work v^ich has only personal interest at 
heart. 

“The contests which are impending will be mitigated if the 
minds which are to direct ‘the people are imbued with the 
knowledge of human evolution and historical phenomena. 

“We must not abandon the hope that in the remote future 
grcai changes may take place without defiling humanity with 
fire and bloodshed. It would certainly be the finest reward for 
strenuous worl^ of the human mind, if it could from this time 
prepare an easy way to that which a certain future reseiyes for 
us, avoiding atrocious sacrifices*^ and saving the treasures of our 
civilization' to be transmitted to the new epoch.' 

“ Unfortunately, this prospect has little chance realization, 
and we cannot disguise the fact that blind party passion goes on 
increasing, and that the brutal struggle of interests b^mes 
more and more removed from the influence of theoretical 
research. Ho*^ver, our efforts will not all be in vain, and 
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truth will prevail in the end. -In any case the observer who 
thinks has no right to be silent, simply because at the pfesent 
moment he has only a smal^ number of list<iners.” 

Thirty years ago Lange’s pessinusm would be (^ihprehensitile;* 
but ideas have progressed’sinCfe then, and the prospects of to-day 
^ve us more courage for social work. ’ • 

• The Utopian ideas which I have expressed have in no way 
the pretension to be new. Analyzing the facts in tlje most 
diverse domains, I have simply attempted to find those which 
^em to me suited to solve the sexual prub^sm’of the human 
race most advantageously under the present ’social conditions, j 
Every one to-day admits that our sexual life leaves much to be 
desired, but is afraid of touching the crumbling edifice. 

I leave it to my readers to decide whether my ideas are goth - , 
ing more than Utopian, or whetl^r they do not rather represent 
a realizable ideal, begging thexti to reflect as calmly and inde- 
pendently as possible before givipg their judgment. * 

After all, we have to choos(?,bctwccn pessimistic acceptance 
of the fatal decay of our race for thc<)cnefit of th6 Mdngols, and 
an immediate and energetic effort towaM selective and educa- 
tional improvement, an effort wlunfc will alone be capable of 
reviving our hereditary vital energy. Whoever decides in favor 
of the latter alternative should occupy himself with the sexual 
question, and boldly declare war against the domination of 
private capital, the abuse of alcohol, and all the prejudices by 
which we are hampered. He should abandon the luxury and 
effeminate comfort of our time and retmn to the principle of 
Lycurgus and the Japanese — to the education of character and 
self-control by methodical training in continuous social work 
combined with voluntaiy fatigue and privation. ’ 
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I shaH no doubt be reproached for not having taken sufficient 
notice of other^ works on the subject of tliis book. I have, how- 
ever, desired to express my own opinion without allowing myself 
( to be unduly influenced by others. I will nevertheless make a 
few remarks on the bibliography of tl]^is subject. 

I may mention the celebrated work of the Italian physician, 
'Mantigazza, on the Physiology of Love. It is a curious fact 
thgit this author, after his poetftc descriptions of love, is in favor 
of prostitution. The German socialist, Bebel, has written a 
very remarkable book an wonmn<in the past, the present and 
the future. In spite of scienfifiaerrors, which are easily excused 
in a self-madv; man who bcc'amp one of the leaders of the German 
Reichstag, this book ijcmain^ a veritable social monument on 
the sexual question.^ With^^he exception of his strong political 
bias, and the errors I have just mentioned I am, on the whole, 
in accord with the ideas of Bcbcl. 

Another German author, Bolsche, {J)as lAebesleben in der 
Natur) dias recently described love among all organized beings, 
including man, with a tone of forced pleasantry which spoils the 
profqund knowledge of the author on the zoological and other 
subjects which he treats. 

With regard to German literature, I recommned the Archiv 
filr Rassen und Gesellschafts^ Biologiez-editod by Doctor Plotz of 
Berlin. This publication hasufor its object the study of the 
causes of, Regeneration in our race and the "remedies for it. 
Ailipng other articles which have 'appeared in « this publica- 
tion I may specially mention those of Shallmayer on Heredity 
and Selectufii in the Life of Races, and Thurnwald, Tqym and 
Country in the Life of the Race. I may also mention Plotz : 
Die^TUchtigli^ unserer Basse und der Schulz der Schwachen., 
** 628 
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1895, and Mvtterschviu, a journal for the reform of sexujd 
ethics, 1905. , ^ «* 

France has always shone k th^dommif of the poetry of jpve, 
and the art connected with it. Apart frftm the e^ient classics 
I mriy refer to George Sand, Alfred de Musset, LanmPtine, and 
Madame de Stael. In the practical conception of free love* 
*George Sand was in advance of her time.* Among modern 
authors there are Paul Bourget; Andr6 Couvreur, wh® in La 
Qmim deals with the problem of humai^ selection; Brieux, ^ 
who in Les Avaries, attacks the social fragedies of venereal 
disease. The book of Vacher de Lapouge on social selection is| 
full of interesting ideas, although too much influenced by the 
imstable hypothesis of Gobineau. To make distinct zoological 
species of dolichocephalics and jprachycephalics, as Vachcr do* 
Lapouge attempts, is a grave erflpr in zoology. Charles Albgrt; 

Ij Amour Libre, and Que 3 rrat:* La DSmoralization de ViMe 
sexuelle, give the note of conteinporary change in ideas on the 
sexual question. ' 

In Le Manage et les Thiorigs MaUhusiennSs •{P&ris, 1906) 
Dr. Georges Guibert recommends^ early rfnarriage, but docs not 
take account of human selection. Rdhiy def Gourmont, Physique 
de Vamour; Essai sur I’instinct sexuel, Paris, 1903^ describes, 
very pessimistically, love in the animal kingdom. Jeanne Deflou 
(Le Sexualisme, Paris, 1905) has Written a virulent feminine 
complaint against the hi justice of the stronger sex. • 

But the French author who has given the most profound, the 
truest descriptions of the psychology of love and the ^ual 
appetite is undoubtedly Guy de Maupassant. , No doubt his last 
illness caused him to produce certain more or less regrettable 
works m which certaiu*p(]rnographi,c traits appeared. He may, 
perhaps, be accused of*having toe often described the pathology 
of love, which. By the way, he admirably understood. Perhaps 
also, he has tpo often dealf with exceptional situations anc^i^re- 
sponsible passions. But these are only details, and we must 
admit ^hat by drawing attention to the unhealthy features of 
our modem sexual life, he compels the reader to reflect, and 
in^ires him not only with disgust for evil but with profound 
sadness and a feeling of revulsion. He often reveals his predi'i 
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lection for the refined, hypersensitive love of the boudoir which 
we ha^e regarded here as ja ^mptom of social degeneration. 
,But this does not pr^ent hiik cleat insight into the love of the 
proletariat, t^itfpeasaift ot the healthy^ man. He knows man as 
well as ^man, and if he haS presented themcaost often finder 
Ibheir least moral aspect it is because he has observed them 
closely. But occjfeionally he rises to the greatest heights of the* 
truest, purest and most .profound love. 
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